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OUT O’ DOORS 


TENNIS, GOLFING, AUTOMOBILING, 
FISHING. All great fun, but all necessitate a 
visit to the tub. Make the bath a pleasure by 
using HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap that 
removes all scurf, casts off the constantly dying 
outer skin, and gives the inner skin a chance to 
assimilate new life. 





ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, must look 
well to the condition of the skin. To this end, 
HAND SAPOLIO should be used in their daily 
baths. It liberates the activities of the pores, pro- 
motes healthy circulation and helps every function 
of the body, from the action of the muscles to the 
digestion of the food. 





WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? Be clean, 
both in and out. We can not undertake the for- 
mer task—that lies with yourself—but the latter 
we can aid with HAND SAPOLIO. The safest 
soap in existence. Test it yourself. 


— 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


We have received two circulars, a let- 
ter, and an accompanying postcard, from 
a group of persons who 


We call themselves The Sim- 
Disrespectfully plified Spelling Board, 
Decline and who are now doing 


business at No. 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, in this city, with money sup- 
plied to them through the mistaken gen- 
erosity 6f Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The 
letter,which addresses us as “Dear Sir or 
Madam” calls our attention to a list of 
three hundred words given in one of the 
circulars. The Simplified Spelling Board 
would like to have us spell these three 
hundred words in their way rather than 
in the way to which we have been accus- 
tomed. _They say that to do this will 
lead to “the advancement of commerce, 
of democratic ideals, and of intellectual 
and political freedom.” We should not 
have supposed that spelling three hun- 
dred words in a queer way would do all 
that. Then they ask triumphantly: “Is 
it not a matter which appeals to common 
sense, to patriotism and to philanthropy ?” 
We are afraid that we must answer ‘No’ 
to this very naive question. The matter 
certainly does not appeal to common 
sense, because we already know how to 
spell these three hundred words in a prop- 
er fashion, and we can’t spend the time 
to memorise three hundred freakish 
forms just to please a Simplified Spelling 
Board. Certainly, our sense of patriot- 
ism would prevent us from encouraging 
anything which might lead foreigners to 
suppose that the United States is popula- 
ted by cranks. As ‘to philanthropy, we 
are not so sure. Mr. Carnegie’s money 
as used by the Simplified Spelling Board 


is probably maintaining some worthy 
young men and women who are engaged 
in preparing these circulars and posting 
them to other citizens. But that fact af- 
fords no particular reason why we should 
accede to the appeal addressed to us as 
“Dear Sir or Madam.” 
- : 
The members of the Simplified Spelling 
Board are an able band. ‘There are sev- 
eral university presidents among them, 
and also the president of a Dime Savings 
Institution. Of course Mr. Carnegie is 
there; and Mark Twain, as is most fit- 
ting, since the whole thing is a stupen- 
dous joke. Our old friend Brander Mat- 
thews is the Chairman. It is a curious 
circumstance, but we have often received 
letters from many of the gentlemen who 
make up the Simplified Spelling Board 
and we have never observed that in these 
letters their spelling was any different 
from ours. Their proposed reform would 
be so much more convincing to the aver- 
age man if they would only heroically 
lead the way in it themselves. Yet even: 
Mr. Carnegie, who is putting up the 
money, wrote us a letter not many weeks: 
ago, and he spelled his words according 
to accepted usage. Professor Matthews. 
has, we believe, lately advocated a per- 
fect freedom in the matter of spelling, 
advising every one for awhile to spell ex- 
actly as he pleases, until finally a definite 
simplified cacography shall be evolved. 
If we were to ask him why he does not 
spell as he pleases, he would probably 
say: “I do; only it happens to please me 
to spell in the usual way.” In other 
words, he prefers to spell like a gentle- 
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man rather than like a boor. But so does 
everybody else, so far as he can; and 
that is what is going to knock the bottom 
out of this Simplified Spelling business 
So long as Mr. Carnegie supplies the 
funds, a perfect cataract of circulars will 
go swirling out of No. 1 Madison Ave- 
ue. The newspapers will for a time say 





something about it. But presently it will 
be forgotten. The much shorter list of 
barbaric spellings which were approved 
by the American Philological Associatior 
many years ago has confessedly failed t 
make its way into general use and there 
is much less chance for these three hun 
dred forms which Mr. Carnegie has, so t 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE, AFTER A PAINTING BY ROB WAGNER 
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speak, endowed. In the end it will be 
found that Simplified Spelling will not 
seriously appeal to any one but simple- 
tons. » 
Several months ago we outlined the 
weird sea yarn about which Stewart Ed- 
ward White and Samuel 
Hopkins Adams _ wrote 
The Mystery, the first 
instalment of which, as 
a serial, appears in the 
current number of the American Illustra- 
ted Magazine. Perhaps it is owing to 
the long and strong friendship that ex- 
ists between these two collaborators that 
Mr. White pretends to refuse to accept 
Mr. Adams au grand serieux as a reform- 
er of various evils of American life. 
Mr. Adams's articles exposing the frauds 
and dangers of patent medicines have 
heen read and discussed by a great many 
persons, but Mr. White, to their author 
at least, professes to find in them a source 
of huge amusement. Not long ago he 
entertained himself by concocting the fol- 
lowing screeds, the first of which purport- 
ed to be from the Board of Trade of 
Santa Barbara, Calitornia, where Mr. 
White resides in what he calls “the 
Jumping Off Place;” and the second, a 
business communication from Mr. Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams to the management 
of E-ta Be-na, the Great Nerve Food, 
Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


An Unsolicited 
Testimonial 


Dear Sir; 
The enclosed letter was found in 
a bottle washed up on our beach in a storm 
ago. Naturally the 
great excitement 
and the 


some days contents 
among our 
consequences are like to 
The Collier's 


and the druggists have 


have created 
citizens, 
sale of has 


prove serious. 


been tremendous; 


done an all night business. Our jail prov- 
ing inadequate for the Peruna jags, we have 
forced to use the Christian Science 
for that 
named White 
sinuate that our rejoicing may be prema- 
ture, and that the document may be a forg- 
ry. We 


this slander by return mail. 


been 


Cathedral purpose. A coward of 


this town has dared to in- 


therefore call on you to refute 


. . ‘ 
Most sincerely your's, 
3oard of Trade, 


Santa Barbara, 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
using E-ta Be- 


the great Nerve Food, 


(Unsolicited Testimonial) 


aque Chemical Co., 
Podunk. 
Gentlemen: 

I cannot too highly recommend 
your preparation. It requires great nerve 
to appear before the public with the above 
face; but since taking the sample you sent 
Un- 
doubtedly you may have noticed my recent 
articles in Collicr’s. I 
open negotiations with you with a view to 


me, I have no hesitation in doing so. 
should be glad to 


exposing your justly celebrated prepara- 


tion. Pe-ru-na writes me: “We are highly 

pleased with the result of your recent art- 

icles. Our sales have increased 50%.” I 

append my prices, 

$ 10.00 
25.00 
150.00 


with facsimile of 


I mention in general article 
Definite attack ' 
Special exposure 


“ o 


advertisements 200.00 
Ditto, ditto, with copy of govern- 


ment regulation 


250.00 
I 


Awaiting your further commands, re- 
main, 
Sincerely 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
“Pe-ru-na 


z 


Polemics.” 


Through an oversight we failed to give 
credit to the Century Company for the 
portrait of the Dowager Empress of 
China which appeared on page 178 of the 
April issue, in connection with Professor 
Peck’s “Twenty Years of the Republic.” 
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UPTON SINCLAIR’S HOME IN PACKINGTOWN 


Mr. Upton Sinclair's The Jungle, 
which has been considerably discussed 
lately, is a book which 
needs a little plain talk. 
In the first place, the 
very nature and method 
of the story made inevit- 
able a certain amount of hysterical com- 
mendation and criticism. For instance, 
the other day a minister—in fact he is Mr. 
Haines, pastor of the largest Cong. 
church in New Haven—gave vent to an 
extravagant and quite meaningless out- 
burst in which he acclaimed Mr. Sinclair 
as a prophet and as a realist infinitely 
greater than Zola or Tolstoy or Gorky. 
We have no intention of arguing the 
matter; we simply say, politely but 
firmly, to the reverend gentleman that 
Mr. Sinclair is nothing of the kind. He 
has, however, unquestionably some talent 
and in The Jungle, despite its perfectly 
obvious crudities, has achieved a book 
that is not without power. 


The Jungle 
and 
its Critics 


Z 


The first question that strikes readers 
of The Jungle is the question as to its 
truth, for the piling of one abomination 
upon another provokes a shudder in the 
most hardened. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that up to a certain point Mr. Sin- 
clair really “stands pat” on this score and 
that there is probably not an incident in 
the story for which he could not adduce 
documentary proof. Only while each of 
these horrors, taken by itself, may be ab- 
solutely accurate down to the last detail, 





WHERE “THE JUNGLE” WAS WRITTEN 


the accumulation of them, one following 
another almost without breathing spell, 
gives an utterly false and preposterous 
picture of life. Then, too, while it is a 
far cry from the Journal of Arthur Stir- 
ling to The Jungle, the memory of the 
former book cannot but affect one’s 
opinion as to the reliability of Mr. Sin- 
clair. Just as in some intense and terri- 
fying moment of a play we lean back and 
console ourselves by remembering that 
after all, it is only make believe, so, in 
the most harrowing chapters of The Jun- 
gle, we find a certain relief by recalling 
the gross distortions of the Journal of 
Arthur Stirling and thereby base a con- 
viction that the horrors of Packingtown 
are in the main just as imaginary, or at 
least, just as much overdrawn. 


x 


Though still in his thirties, Mr. Thom- 
as F. Millard, the author of The New 
Far East, has had a va- 
riety of experiences that 
constitutes an unusual 
equipment for work out 
of the usual lines. He 
was born in Phelps County, Missouri, in 
1868, was educated in the public schools 
and high school of Rolla, Missouri, and 
then entered the University of Missouri. 
After graduation from the University he 
studied law and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1893, but never practiced. Financial 
reverses compelled him to seek employ 
ment, and after a year or two in mining 
camps on the Western frontier, where h: 


Thomas F. 
Millard 
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PROFESSOR SANTAYANA OF HARVARD 


caught a glimpse of two Indian cam- 
paigns, he entered wholesale dry-goods 
house in St. Louis, where he remained 
nearly three vears. Seeing little hope 
of beginning the practice of law under 
favourable circumstances, he turned to- 
wards journalism, and in the spring of 
i895 he secured employment on the St. 
Louis Star, an afternoon paper. For three 
years he worked on the St. Louis press, 
being connected with several papers. He 
witnessed the Greek War as a corre- 
spondent for the St. Louis Republic. 
When the war between Spain and the 
United States seemed a certainty, he was 
employed by the New York Herald to go 
tothe front. On his return to New York 
he became assistant, and later Sunday 
editor of the Herald. The revolutions 
in Santo Domingo and Venezuela dur- 
ing the summer of 1899 took him south, 
and he returned to the United States just 
as the war in South Africa was begin- 
ning. He hastened to the scene, and was 
with the Boer armies until the fall of 
Pretoria. He then went to China, where 
he gathered much of the material for the 
present book. 


To many people it has been a matter of 
wonder that a man like William Ajilen 
White should be content 

William to remain a simple coun- 
Allen try editor in Emporia, 
White Kansas, when his ability 
and reputation would un- 

doubtedly bring him position in any of 
the large Eastern cities. The reason, 
however, is very simple. Mr. White 
likes—it may be said without stretching 
the proprieties that he loves Empo- 
ria, Kansas. The seemingly larger re- 
wards that he might obtain in New York 
or Boston are to him insignificant com- 
pared with the satisfaction of contribut- 
ing through the influence of the Emporia 
Gazette columns to Emporia’s welfare 
and, incidentally, the welfare of the state. 
His pen is most happy when this state 
and its people are in question. When he 
appeared with his editorial “What’s the 
matter with Kansas?” the whole country 
listened, laughed, and was convinced. 
Since then the Emporia* Gazette and its 


T. F. MILLARD, AUTHOR OF “THE NEW FAR EAST,” 
SITTING ON THE IMPERIAL THRONE IN AN 
AUDIENCE HALL OF THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 
GENERAL WINT AND MAJOR SIGS- 
WORTH ON EITHER SIDE. 
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editor have been a recognised factor in 
journalism. Mr. White’s affection for 
his country people is shown by his new- 
est book, Jn Our Town, where the editor 
of the daily in a typical Western town 
writes reminiscently of his village, its 
history, its characters and their humour- 
ous or pathetic stories. 


ZR 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s life of Walter Pater 
is announced for early issue in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series. Mr. Benson, 
who wrote the Rossetti in the same series, 
has, in the absence of any official biogra- 





CHARLES KLEIN, THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


THE 


MOUSE,” 


THE BOOKMAN 


phy, collected the information as to th 
events of the life from Pater’s relative: 
and friends. A more 
sympathetic biographer 
Pater could hardly have 
had; and Mr. Benson has 
woven the incidents of 
Pater’s secluded life, with his few 
close friendships, his teachings, his stud- 
ies, and his writings, into a worthy addi- 
tion to recent literary biography. The 
first chapter, for example, pictures the 
“grave, silent, and friendly boy” through 
the impressionable years, showing his 
temperament, his early taste for symboli 
cal ceremony, and his early habit of ob 


Benson’s 
“Walter Pater” 


MUSIC MASTER” AND “THE LION AND 


IN HIS LIBRARY 
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serving and apprehending beauty. Beau- 
ty and sorrow were for him the two great 
facts. So Mr. Benson goes on to pic- 
ture Pater’s retired, almost ascetic life at 
Brasenose, devoted to quiet literary 
study; and in later chapters reviews his 
literary work, the influence of his Oxford 
life, and his personal characteristics. It 
is of interest, by the way, to note that 


JAMESON LEE FINNEY, NOW 
DRAMATIZATION OF 


PLAYING 
JESSE LYNCH 


rHE 
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Pater’s father was born in America, 


whence the household returned to Eng- 
land early in the nineteenth century. 


z 


The announcement of Mr. Edgar Sal- 
tus’s new book, Vanity Square, which is 
described as “a novel of love and mystery 


PART OF 
WILLIAMS’S 


BILLY Woops IN 
“THE STOLEN STORY” 


THE 
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of the Fifth Avenue of to-day . recalls 
the Edgar Saltus of the eighties who was, 
in a way, an exceedingly 
interesting literary per- 
sonage. Twenty years 
ago Mr. Saltus, then a 
very young man, was en- 
gaged in writing a number of novels, 
most of them having to do with what 
may be called the psychology of love. 
These books were passably clever, con- 
tained considerable colour, and smacked 


Edgar Saltus 
in the 
Eighties 


FRANCES POWELL, AUTHOR OF “THE 


THE BOOKMAN 


of polite erudition, but beyond that there 
was only a little that would be likely to 
stir us.nowadays. Then, however, they 
were deemed startling by their boldness 
and their departure from conventional 
lines. Not only were they rigorously 
kept out of the hands of the jeune 
fille; even among people of mature years 
they were whispered about as dealing a 
little too frankly with the sinister shad- 
ows of social life. For example, there 
was The Pace That Kills. For a brief 


HOUSE ON THE HUDSON” AND “THE 


PRISONER OF ORNITH FARM” 
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day this book made a great impression. 
The name itself was significant and the 
story was then held to live up to its title. 
Nowadays it would probably cause hard- 
ly a ripple, yet then The Pace That Kills 
and Mr. Edgar Faweett’s The Evil That 
Men Do were regarded as indicating the 
last extreme to which an American 
writer could possibly go along certain 
lines of realism. 
e 


Mr. Saltus was born in 1858 in New 
York, of which city he is still a resident. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, and studied abroad at Heidel- 
berg, in Munich, and at the Sorbonne. 
Although he has never practiced as a law- 
yer he holds a degree from the Columbia 
University Law School. Beside The 
Pace That Kills may be mentioned Bal- 
zac, a Study; The Philosophy of Disen- 
chantment; Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure; 
The Truth about Tristram Varick; The 
Pomps of Satan; The Anatomy of Nega- 
tion; When Dreams Come True; A Tran- 
saction in Hearts; and Purple and Fine 
Linen. He has also written a History 
of Love, Ancient and Modern, which is 
said to be the only thing of its kind in the 
English language. Some time ago he 
wrote a novel based on the life of Mary 
Magdalen. On its appearance a West- 
ern man wrote to a literary paper charg- 
ing Mr. Saltus with taking the idea of the 
novel from a story of his. “That is 
very interesting,” said Mr. Saltus when 
the charge was shown him, “but it would 
be more interesting still if the gentleman 
had stated which one of the four evan- 
gelists he considered himself to be.” Re- 
cently being asked what books had helped 
him most, Mr. Saltus, with a modesty 


worthy of Bernard Shaw, promptly re- 


plied, “My own.” 
R 


Americans in general have almost for- 
gotten that there ever was an Irish Ques- 
tion—at least in Ireland 
—owing to the years of 
comparative peacefulness 
that, have intervened 
' since the stormy days of 

the Land League agitation. A _ recent 
book entitled Recollections, written by 
Mr. William O’Brien, the well-known 


Parnell 
and 
Others 
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Irish journalist and political leader, re- 
calls some memories of the interesting 
personality of Parnell, who must always 
remain a remarkable figure in the history 
of British politics. Mr. O’Brien has 
some stories to tell about Parnell’s visit 
to America in 1880 in quest of money to 
relieve his starving countrymen. At that 
time it was noticed that the great leader 
was seldom seen in public and. appeared 
to court seclusion. When received by a 
procession on entering a city, he would 
very soon slip away and remain invisible 
until the business meeting in the evening, 
when he would speak and take part in 
the collection of funds. This led many 
persons to think him unsociable and un- 
pleasantly exclusive. It was, really, how- 
ever, due to a bit of very shrewd cal- 
culation. He himself explained it to a 
friend in these words: “All that half the 
people in an American town want to. see 
in these shows is the man. If they can 
see him for nothing, you won’t find them 
turning up for the collection.” Parnell 
told a rather amusing anecdote of the 
Governor of a certain Western State, who 
presided at one of the meetings, presum- 
ably with an eye to the Irish vote, and 
without much knowledge about the dis- 
tress in Ireland for which the relief funds 
were to be collected. After the meeting 
was over, the Governgr made some re- 
marks in the hotel where he was staying: 


“Somehow,” he said, “Parnell did not im- 
press me a bit. When I saw this sleek 
young dude, as well fed as you or I and a 
darned sight better groomed, I said to my- 
self, ‘The Herald knows what it’s about. The 
idea of sending out a man like that to tell 
us they are all starving!’ But when the 
other man, poor Dillon, came along with 
hunger written on every line of his face, I 
said, ‘Ah! that’s a different thing. There’s 
the Irish famine right enough! and I guess 
my five hundred dollar bill would not wait 
in my pocket any longer.” 


x 


Another anecdote concerns Joseph Big- 
gar who really invented the policy of sys- 
tematic obstruction in the House of Com- 


mons. Biggar was by trade a dealer in 
bacon, and was as thick-skinned and as 
indifferent to the amenities of life as any 
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of the porkers in whose flesh he dealt. 
As an orator he was dull and prolix to an 
extraordinary degree. On one occasion, 
after he had droned along for three long 
hours, reading page after page from off- 
cial documents, the Speaker, hoping to 
discourage him, intimated that he could 
not hear what the honourable member 
was saying. “Quite right, Mr. Speaker,” 
said Biggar stolidly, “the acoustic prop-’ 
erties of this place are very bad. I will 
come nearer.” And so he gathered up 
all his documents and, moving up nearer 
to the Speaker, began his three hours’ 
speech all over again. One of the really 
awful things which Biggar did was in 
the case of a speech made by Gladstone. 
Mr. O’Brien tells the tale as follows: 

“Gladstone started up to make one of his 
pathetic appeals for more kindly feelings 
between the two peoples, which melted the 
hearts of the most reckless of our rough- 
riders. ‘Honourable members,’ he said, in 
one of the softest stods of his noble organ- 
voice, ‘will perhaps give more indulgence 
to my appeal because, in the nature of 
things, I cannot hope that this voice will 
be heard much longer in this House.’ ‘Hear! 
hear!’ rang out Biggar’s harsh crow of ex- 
ultation, horrible as a pistol-shot in the 
midst of the solemn hush. I am bound to 
say that the cry instantly cut short the 
Grand Old Man’s sublime flight, and 
brought him down to the level of poor 
human frailty. His lion-head pricked up, as 
at the smart of a bullet-wound.’ 

co 

Maurice Barrés, who has lately been 
elected to the French Academy, is at once 
a novelist, a politician, and a psycholog- 
ist. When he began to write, he was pro- 
fessedly a disciple of Paul Bourget; but 
whereas Bourget infuses psychology into 


his fiction, Barrés may be said co have 
merely infused some fiction into his psy- 

chology. He was one of 
Maurice the most prominent writ- 
ers of Young France, 
seeking to find some 
line of thought which 
should lead the mind away from 
the animal-like naturalism of Zola with- 
out falling into the rather fatalistic teach- 
ing of men like Taine. Therefore he evolv- 
ed what may be calleda sort of egoistic 
idealism, urging that each human being 
should “develop his own ego; and then 
humanity will be a beautiful forest,— 
beautiful because all trees, plants and 
animals develop freely there and grow 
according to their own nature.” Barrés 
felt the influence of Renan rather strong- 
ly, so that one of his critics gave him the 
nickname of ‘““Mademoisejle Renan,” im- 
plying that he was weak and shallow. 
His early novels, Sous l’Oeil des Bar- 
bares, Le Jardin de Bérénice, and Un 
Homme Libre are all more or less auto- 
biographical and are written in a style 
that makes them hard to read. It is prob- 
ably in Barrés that George Moore found 
the model for his Confessions of a Young 
Man. The detached paragraphs, the ir- 
relevant reflections, the interspersed and 
very tantalising bits of autobiography, 
all remind one of Barrés. Of late years 
Barres has given up his philosophy of 
egoism and has advocated in a spirited 
way a species of fraternalism. His best 
novel Les Déracinés, which appeared in 
1897, has been called “a romance of na- 
tional energy.” In it he shakes off the 
narrowing and enervating traditions of 
Paris and urges his younger countrymen 
to remain in the provinces and develop a 
broad and inspiring patriotism. 


Barrés 





IMPERIALISTS—BRITISH AND 
GERMAN 


aT is not inconsistent 
H# with a considerable de- 
# gree of faith in imperial- 
ism, we trust, to note 
= certain foibles on the part 
Hof those who most vig- 
§orously champion that 
doctrine. In some cases, 
Russians and Germans are usually 
the worst offenders of this _ sort, 
they do not hesitate to proclaim the 
right on sundry grounds of their particu- 
lar nation to inherit the earth. With a 
better knowledge of one’s neighbors, 
however, and the disappearance of the su- 
perstition of “chosen races,” this attitude 
is becoming rather too naive for general 
display. Instead, a masterly policy of in- 
direction is more frequently employed. 
This consists in the praise, often beyond 
all measure, of the virtues and attain- 
ments of rival nations, and the condem- 
nation, usually more or less restrained, of 
certain vicious tendencies and defi- 
ciencies in the life of your own 
people. It is an old dodge, as old 
as Herodotus or Tacitus at least, 
and doubtless effective to a degree, 
in rousing emulation and renewing en- 
deavor. Frequently,—for your imperial- 
ist is of necessity an optimist,—this Fa- 
bian device is coupled with the comfort- 
able intimation that all is bound to come 
right in the end, or, to be perfectly frank, 
that world-empire under British, German, 
Russian, or American auspices (as the 
case may be) is certain of ultimate at- 
tainment. 

From the two volumes before us many 
illustrations could be drawn in support 
of the above contentions. Mr. Goldman’s 
admirable and extensive compendium 
on The Empire and the Century contains 
over fifty contributions by recognised ex- 
perts, dealing not only with the general 


political 


Edited by 
New York: E. P. 


New 


The Empire and the Century. 


Charles Sydney Goldman. 


Dutton and Co., 1905. 
Modern Germany. By O. Eltzbacher. 


York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1905. 


aspects of the British Empire, but also 
with the special imperial problems to be 
faced in connection with Canada, Austra- 
lia, South Africa, India, Egypt, and the 
other constituents of this great political 
aggregate. Mr. Eltzbacher’s Modern 
Germany deals in more modest compass 
with the political and economic problems 
of the Kaiser’s realm, special attention 
being given to possible future conflict 
with English ambitions. Taken together 
the two volumes present admirable gen- 
eral discussions, from a strictly British 
point of view, of the imperialisms of Brit- 
ain and Germany respectively. 

In accordance with the imperialistic 
foibles gently referred to above, one 
would expect the English to come in for 
more or less reproof on the “flanneled 
oaf” order both from Mr. Goldman’s as- 
sociates and from Mr. Eltzbacher. Con- 
versely, the Germans in particular, but 
also the Americans, Russians, and Japan- 
ese, might anticipate many complimen- 
tary notices, deserved and undeserved. 
It is evidently with such reservations in 
mind that one must take Mr. Eltzbach- 
er’s pungent and thorough-going state- 
ment that “the sturdy English race of for- 
mer times is being replaced by a puny, 
stunted, sickly, sterile, narrow-chested, 
weak-boned, short-sighted, and _ rotten- 
toothed race.” Not for all the statistics, 
showing the drift of population to great 
cities and the improvement in municipal 
conditions in all the progressive nations 
of the world, would we subtract a single 
adjective from that bristling array! Even 
more unkind to the English and flattering 
to ourselves is Mr. Eltzbacher’s explana- 
tion of Germany’s attitude toward his 
own country and the United States. “The 
Germans have come to the conclusion,” 
he writes, “that Great Britain is a senile 
nation which is declining, and that the 
United States are a young and vigorous 
nation, whose political future and mili- 
tary potentialities seem unlimited unless, 
indeed, their progress be arrested by 
force.” 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Eltzbacher does not 
despair for the British Empire. Fortified 
by an extended and absolutely worthless 
array of newspaper clippings, he comes 
to the conclusion that Germany and Rus- 
sia are fated to destroy each other at some 
time in the not distant fiiture, although 
this pleasing forecast is rather weakened 
by the next chapter wherein England is 
indicated as the possible prey of the Kai- 
ser. Also Germany suffers greatly, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eltzbacher, because of the 
repression of individualism inherent in 
her governmental system. A reckoning 
must come with the social-democrats 
whose virtues are extolled at length, not 
however including the very commend- 
able degree of conservatism that has been 
brought into that party by increasing 
numbers and the influence of Bernstein. 
At this point one may be permitted an- 
other digression upon the shortcomings 
of the more radical imperialists. As a 
general rule they are far too much in- 
clined to deal with the world of political 
ideas as a fixed quantity. Obviously, 
however, in the very considerable period 
of time necessary to the complete realisa- 
tion of any of the imperial schemes now 
before us the scale of theoretical poli- 
tical values may be greatly changed. For 
instance, it is hardly probable that at the 
end of the great reconstruction now go- 
ing on in Russia the colonising policy of 
that nation will continue in exactly the 
same directions, and with exactly the 
same force. It may be vastly strength- 
ened; it may be weakened or even aban- 
doned. A more universal example is 
furnished by the increasing tendency to- 
ward socialism, or if a colourless word 
be preferred, toward collectivism. It is 
as unmistakable as the drift toward im- 
perialism, and together the two develop- 
ments are beyond comparison the mighti- 
est and most interesting of all the move- 
ments that occupy the thought of civil- 
ised men to-day. What of their reaction 
upon each other? Clearly, the imperial- 
ists have given little attention to the mat- 
ter. For the most part, they seem to rely 
implicitly upon the existing order. So- 
cial readjustment at a time when nations 
are grasping for the world’s markets they 
regard as little less than suicidal. Trade 
unionism, especially in the guise of re- 
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striction of output, is a terror; powerful 
industrial manipulation, even if it be at 
the hands of great trusts, is eagerly ap- 
plauded as an admirable means, especially 
when fed by bounties, to beat the for- 
eigner. On the other hand, socialists 
have too often contented themselves with 
an unthinking pledge to make short shrift 
of imperialism immediately upon the ad- 
vent of the Zukunftsstaat. Foreign ad- 
venture appears to them a capitalistic or 
monarchistic device to distract attention 
from crying evils at home. Even the 
working classes are corrupted by it and 
insensibly acquire the aristocratic habit 
of looking down patronisingly upon “sub- 
ject” races. 

But are the two positions really so ir- 
reconcilable? Certainly not in essence, 
for both mean an immense extension of 
governmental powers. Moreover, it is a 
commonplace of political theory that suc- 
cessful assimilation pre-supposes a 
healthy digestive apparatus on the part 
of the assimilating nation. Imperialism, 
therefore, cannot support itself perma- 
nently upon a régime open to the attack 
of many powerful forces of social reform. 
Nor can successful internal readjustment 
take place without liberating power for 
the civilising ‘organisation of larger ter- 
ritories. The two impulses must in the 
end absorb each other more or less com- 
pletely. Indeed, the procee has begun, 
nor is it by any means confined to dialec- 
tics. In Germany the growing social- 
democracy is realising the necessity of 
being prepared with a foreign policy 
against the day of its more or less com- 
plete accession to power. English “new” 
Toryism makes great professions of so- 
cial reform at the same time that it cher- 
ishes the dream of empire. 

There is more than a hint of this con- 
ception in Mr. W. F. Monypenny’s elo- 
quent essay on The Imperial Ideal, al- 
though here and elsewhere in Mr. Gold- 
man’s volume the “chosen people” idea is 
implicit if not expressed. As for the 
United States, it is a “one-sided product 
of nationality and democracy,” and hence 
“contains no suggestion of the new Im- 
perial ideal.” We are also very properly 
reminded by the writers on Canada that 
our pig-headed, high-protective policy in 
rejecting reciprocity with the Dominion 









is at the bottom of the preferential and 
imperialistic sentiment now held so de- 
voutly by our northern neighbors. In 
general the writers on Canada impress 
one as combining two rather incongruous 
ideas, the one all loyalty and confidence 
in their country’s future, the other a 
rather petulant whine at England’s neg- 
lect. Thus Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s truly 
“picturesque” saying that “the nineteenth 
century was for the United States; the 
twentieth is for Canada” is paraded on 
every occasion in that impressive land- 
boomer style with which, being adepts at 
it ourselves, we are so thoroughly famil- 
iar, while at the same time the mother 
country is mildly reproved on several 
grounds including the sweetly unselfish 
plaint that by this time British capital 
should have “got over its shyness of 
sound Canadian investments.” 

Mr. J. L. Garvin’s powerful exposition 
of Chamberlainism will impress many 
readers as the best essay in Mr. Gold- 
man’s volume. Particularly interesting 
are his expressions regarding England’s 
ally, Japan. On Far Eastern trade he 
writes: “The ‘open-door’ is there indeed, 
but even ‘open doors’ are sometimes 
blocked by that portion of the crowd 
which is in front. While she [Japan] 
must not obstruct the foreign trade pass- 
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ing through the ‘open door,’ she can and 
will secure the same comparative advan- 
tage by subsidising her own.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Garvin, Japan’s further plans 
along this line are not yet thoroughly ap- 
preciated by western nations. “We are 
about to see what the world has never 
seen before,” he writes,—‘“economic com- 
petition organised by the State with the 
same weapons which the Western na- 
tions, less logically, have hitherto wielded 
in full efficiency for the sole purposes of 
war. Japan is about to create indus- 
tries just as she creates battleships. She 
is about to purchase and construct the 
economic apparatus of a great power, 
just as she acquired the fighting appara- 
tus of a great power. She did the latter 
part of the work in a single generation; 
she will do the former part within an- 
other generation.” Possibly these state- 
ments must be somewhat discounted on 
the ground that Mr. Garvin’s interest in 
a great British trade-awakening has led 
him into exaggeration. On the other 
hand, Japan’s recent feverish activity in 
pushing the nationalisation of her rail- 
roads at a time of grave economic dis- 
tress lends a high degree of probability 
to this noteworthy prediction. 


Robert C. Brooks. 
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Their sterner God we have long since forgot ; 


We creed to shifting creed our wonder give, 
Yet from the ashes of dead faiths that lie 
On Age we whisper: Theirs the happier lot, 
Who found this narrower faith, by which to live, 
Who knew this darker God, for whom to die! 


Arthur Stringer. 
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BULWER-LYTTON AS A 
HUSBAND 


ZN writing, two months 
3ago, in these pages, about 
Sthe domestic life of 
§Charles Dickens, I made 
@allusion to the unhappi- 
aness which sprang 
mmgirom the marriage of 
Sir Edw ard Bulwer-Lytton, who was the 
friend of Dickens. In the case of Dick- 
ens, however, the affair was at the most 
an episode of his later years alone. With 
Bulwer-Lytton, the infelicities of his 
household clung to him and brooded over 
all his life, from early youth until he 
died. They may be said even to have 
pursued him beyond the borders of the 
grave. 
sulwer-Lytton (for it is best to use 
the name by which he is most widely 
known) was, of course, not the peer of 
Dickens in creative genius. He was, 
nevertheless, a very remarkable man, 
possessed of an extraordinary versatility 
and a very high degree of talent. The 
novelist who wrote Eugene Aram, A 
Strange Story, The Last Days of Pom- 
peti and The Casxtons; the dramatist who 
still holds the stage with Richelieu, The 
Lady of Lyons and Money; the orator 
who could always win a hearing from 
the House of Commons; the statesman 
who in high office acquitted himself so 
well as to win a peerage—surely, here 
is a man who will long deserve a serious 
and respectful consideration. Bulwer- 
Lytton was the son of a distinguished 
general in the British army, and brother 
of a diplomat who represented England 
at Washington in the fifties. His mother, 
a woman of strong character and aristo- 
cratic prejudices, was the heiress of the 
manor of Knebworth, with its fine old 
castle and stately park. Bulwer-Lytton 
was educated at Cambridge, where he 
won honours; and then, in 1825, when 
he had just entered upon his majority, 
he spent a year or two in Paris. There 
his aristocratic connections gave him an 
entrée to the houses of the old noblesse. 
When he rettirned to England in 1826 


he bloomed out as one of the most ultra 
of the fashionable set, vying with Dis- 
raeli in his fantastic costumes and foppish 
affectations. A pen-picture of him, 
drawn at this time, sets him before us 
very vividly. His shirt front was a mass 
of lace and embroidery, down which dia- 
monds glittered in a sparkling riviére. 
His golden hair was worn long and 
was curled in ringlets that fell upon his 
shoulders. About his wrists were cam- 
bric ruffs, and from his hands dangled 
an ebony cane studded with brilliant 
jewels. 

Such was Bulwer-Lytton when he first 
met Miss Rosina Wheeler. Miss Wheeler 
was a very pretty girl of Irish ancestry, 
pleasing in manners and naturally gentle 
and affectionate. Like Mrs. Dickens, 
however, her mental gifts were not 
marked, and she could at times be very 
selfish and unreasonable. She was some- 
what the senior of Bulwer-Lytton, who 
at their first meeting fell violently in love 
with her and began a correspondence 
couched at first in laboured and formal 
compliments after the fashion of the day, 
and presently rising to a wild extrava- 
gance of amatory expression. These 
letters play a part in the subsequent his- 
tory of the two young persons, who were 
married in 1827, very much against the 
wishes of the bridegroom’s mother. This 
lady had, in the first place, formed much 
more ambitious matrimonial plans for 
her son; and in the second place, she 
was prejudiced against Miss Wheeler, 
both on account of her age and because 
she was said to have been previously af- 
fianced to another man. Old Mrs. Bul- 
wer, in fact, probably regarded her as an 
unprincipled, scheming minx who by her 
personal attractions was luring a prom- 
ising young man into a premature and 
unsuitable marriage. The result was that 
Bulwer-Lytton was disinherited by his 
mother and found himself, with all his 
extravagant tastes, suddenly deprived of 
money, and bound to a woman whose 
only dowry was her beauty. 
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In this crisis he exhibited untiring 
energy, resourcefulness and talent. Be- 
taking himself to his pen, he began to 
earn an ample income by writing in- 
dustriously for the magazines and an- 
nuals, and by turning off in rapid suc- 
cession a series of novels which were in- 
stantly successful. Among these were 
Falkland, Pelham, Paul Clifford, Eugene 
Aram, Devereux, The Last Days of Pom- 
feii and Rienzi. It may be readily con- 
ceived that a man could not perform all 
this literary labour, and at the same time 
devote many idle hours to society or 
even to domestic life. Money was es- 
sential to the maintenance of himself and 
of his wife, and he earned it by hard 
work. But the necessity of it made him 
often preoccupied; and at times it got 
upon his nerves, so that he was no longer 
tle gay and careless lover, but a man of 
very serious purpose, intent upon his 
toil, and sometimes irritable. His young 
wife, who ought to have appreciated the 
sacrifice which he had made for her, failed 
utterly to understand it. In the course 
of a few years she began to feel that she 
was deeply wronged. Her mind became 
perverted with a sense of bitterness and 
her whole nature appeared gradually to 
change. She sulked and made perpetual 
complaints. She lost interest in her chil- 
dren, and she began to speak of her hus- 
band to others in a way which amused or 
shocked them, according to their respec- 
tive dispositions. Her imagination grew 
so morbid as to make her quite unable 
to distinguish between fact and fancy; 
and therefore, her own account of what 
occurred at this time must be taken with 
every possible allowance. In 1834—six 
years after their marriage—matters had 
reached such a point that the two were 
absolutely hostile to each other, though 
Bulwer-Lytton himself seems to have 
tried to go on with his wife for the sake 
of their son. Yet in that year she wrote 
the following account of “a gross per- 
sonal outrage” which she suffered from 
him. 


Upon his asking her with whom I was go- 
ing to the christening at ‘Mr. Fonblanque’s that 
night, and I replying “with Lady Stepney,” he 
then repeated as fast as he could, a dozen times 
running, ‘““My mother calls her that ugly old 


woman.” He then called out, ““Do you hear 
me, madam?” “Of course I hear you.” “Then 
why the——in——don’t you answer me?” 
“I did not think it required an answer.” 
“— your soul, madam!” he_ exclaimed, 
seizing a carving knife (for we were at dinner, 
and he had told the servants to leave the room 
till he rang) and rushing at me, cried, “I'll 
have you to know that whenever I do you the 
honour of addressing you, it requires an an- 
swer!”’ I said, “For God’s sake, take care of 
what you are about, Edward!” He then 
dropped the knife and, springing on me, made 
his great teeth meet in my cheek, and the 
blood spurted over me. The agony was so 
great that my screams brought the servants 
back; and presently Cresson, the cook, seized 
him by the collar; but he broke from him, and 
seizing one of the footmen’s hats in the hall, 
rushed down Piccadilly, 


Had this occurrence actually taken 
place, it is most unlikely that the pair 
would have continued to live together. 
The fact that two more years elapsed be- 
fore their final separation seems to dis- 
credit the truth of Lady Lytton’s narra- 
tive. She continued, however, a course 
of what must be called systematic per- 
secution,—slandering her husband to 
everyone she met, repeating the most 
outrageous stories concerning him, and 
accusing him of almost every possible 
form of meanness, cruelty and vice. Any 
further continuance of a life in common 
became impossible; and therefore, in 
1836, Bulwer-Lytton after she had made 
a disgraceful scene before the ser- 
vants, wrote her a letter concluding with 
the words: “On no consideration what- 
ever will I live with you again.” An al- 
lowance of £400 a year was granted by 
Bulwer-Lytton to his wife with an addi- 
tional £100 for the support of their two 
children so long as they remained with 
her. Lady Lytton published a comment 
on this repudiation of her; and the inco- 
herency of her language seems to justify 
a belief that her mind was not wholly 
sound. She writes in the third person: 

The next day [she was], with her children, 
summarily turned out of her home for “in- 
compatibility of temper!’’—not having either 
father or brother,—as Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton had the manliness to remind her; as 
if she had,—they might via a horse whip on 
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. his shoulders,—from the Albany to the House 
of Commons,—have rather more strikingly 
illustrated to him the “intense meanness of a 
lie !’""—he also reminded her—that having got 
every shilling of her little property, she was 
utterly dependent on his will and pleasure for 
her daily bread. Since then, he has unremit- 
tingly placed every impediment in her way, to 
prevent her increasing, by her own hard work, 
that daily bread, and hunted her through the 
world with conspiracies—and outrages,—so 
dastardly, that “he alone can be their parallel !” 
And her greatest crime of all is, that amid all 
the sharp tortures of this penury and perse- 
cution, and over the precipices of this cruelly 
false position he has never been able to push 
her from the proud eminence of her own self- 
respect though had he driven her,—as many 
a weaker woman might have been driven, to 
walk the streets, she would still have been far 
—far too good for such a man,—with whom 
vice is a system, and vengeance a calculation. 


From the day of this separation until 
her husband’s death in 1873, Lady Lyt- 
ton never ceased to make him the object 
of an unrelenting denunciation. When 
he stood for Parliament, she wrote let- 
ters and sent circulars to his constitu- 
ents; she delivered harangues about him 
before the lyceums and other gatherings ; 
and in short, she left nothing undone to 
render his life miserable, so far as it lay 
within her power to do so. She even 
wrote two novels—Very Successful and 
The World and his Wife—in which un- 
der thin disguises he was held up to re- 
probation. Many sympathetic persons 
at one time and another espoused her 
cause; but they soon became alienated 
by her obvious unreason and by the un- 
womanliness of her vindictive hatred. In 
1857 she wrote a long “Appeal to the 
Justice and Charity of the English Pub- 
lic,” which was written in wild, vitupera- 
tive and recriminating language. This 
she printed at her own expense, as her 
lawyer found it impossible to obtain a 
publisher for it; and she appealed to 
everyone to purchase the pamphlet or to 
contribute to her support by sending her 
gifts of money. In its pages she de- 
scribes her husband as “A literary Cagli- 
ostro, a political Titus Oates, and a 
marital Henry the Eighth.” Bulwer- 
Lytton took no active steps to restrain 
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her in all these manifestations, though she 
accused him of trying to prevent the sale 
of her books. There is no evidence, how- 
ever,-that he did anything of the sort; 
and, indeed, most publishers of repute 
were unwilling to have anything to do 
with her frantic outpourings. She sur- 
vived her husband by nine years, dying 
in 1882; and then it might have been sup- 
posed that this long protracted contro- 
versy would be allowed to pass out of 
the public mind. In 1883, however, the 
second Lord Lytton, who had sided with 
his father, published a memoir of him 
in the course of which with great delicacy 
and feeling he touched very briefly upon 
the domestic infelicities of his parents. 
Immediately there came forward a 
Miss Louise Devey, the former 
friend and now the executrix of 
Lady Lytton. To her had_ been 
confided a packet of two hundred 
and ninety-eight letters, representing 
the correspondence of Bulwer-Lytton 
with Miss Wheeler in the days of their 
early courtship. Miss Devey published 
these with a preface, stating that she took 
this action in order to vindicate the mem- 
ory of her dead friend. In what manner 
the letters could be regarded as a vindi- 
cation it is difficult to see; though they 
serve as a remarkable contribution to the 
literature of epistolary love-making. The 
extravagant absurdity of some of them is 
almost beyond belief, and two passages 
may be quoted as illustrative of many 
others. In the letters Bulwer-Lytton 
addresses Miss Wheeler as “Poodle” and 
signs himself “Puppy” or “Puppo.” 


“My Adored Poodle: Many, many thanks 
for oo darling letter. Me is so happy, me is 
wagging my tail and putting my ears down, 
Me is to meet 00 to-morrow. O day of days! 
I cannot tell you how very, very happy you 
have made me! No, my own love, don’t come 
before 12; but really I shall meet you! Oh, 
darling of darlings O zoo love of 
loves, me is ready to leap out of my skin for 
joy! Adieu. Twenty million kisses.” 


“And so they dressed my poodle in white 
and black? O zoo darling! how like a poodle! 
And had oo 0oo’s bootiful ears curled nicely, 
and did oo not look too pretty, and did not 
all the puppy dogs run after oo and tell oo 
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Ah! me sends oo nine 
distributed as follows: 
500,000 for 00 bootiful mouth, 250,000 to oo 
right eye, 250,000 to oo left eye, 1,000,000 to 
oo dear neck, and the rest to be equally di- 


what a darling 00 was 


million kisses to be 
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shall we not kiss prettily to-morrow, darling 
(d) (a) (r) (1) Gi) (mn) (g)? 

“Adieu, my own Rose, my life of life, very 
poodle of very poodles, adieu! 

‘“‘Adieu, oo own idolatrous puppy. 














ROSINA, LADY 
FROM A DRAWING EXECUTED IN 1852 BY A. E. 


vided between oo arms and hands. 

“Ten million more kisses, my own darling, 
for your letter which is just arrived. It is 
read, and now before it is answered, take the 
following (marks of kisses). Pray, darling, 


kindest, 


poodle. 


LYTTON 
CHALLON, R. A. 


“Ever my dearest, dearest, dearest, fondest, 
bootifulest, darlingest, angelest 
Oo own puppy.” 


English law vests the ownership of 
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letters in the writers of them and in the 
legal heirs of the writers. The second 
Lord Lytton, therefore, took immediate 
steps to suppress the book of Miss 
Devey, so that very few copies of it were 
ever circulated. It is now a_ bibli- 
ographical rarity of great price. This 
marked the end of a most lamentable and 
almost tragic story of which the develop- 
ment extended over fifty-five years. 
There is no doubt that to some extent it 
cast a cloud upon the reputation of Bul- 
wer-Lytton as a man; for thousands of 
persons who did not know the facts were 
‘ed to regard him as an exceptionally self- 
ish and tyrannical husband, and he was 
often spoken of in this way purely 
through general impressions — rather 
than through definite knowledge. These 
impressions were certainly unjust. The 
best vindication of his character is found 
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ies til French people are 
107, ggreat ‘hero-worshipers, 

Zand above all else they 

worship a hero on horse- 

@back. It was this that 

# made Boulanger the idol 

manes Of his day, and the feel- 

g is so strong to-day that if there was a 
Bourbon prince with a spark of energy or 
daring he would have a good chance of 
stirring the blood and hearts of French- 
men into looking upon him as a serious 
pretender to the rulership of France. 
Even the Kaiser has his French admir- 
ers, for despite the old war prejudices 
there are many who love the tinsel and 
pomp of a martial figure like William I], 
whose imperial surroundings vaguely re- 
call the davs, not so long ago, of the glit- 
ter and glory of the French Empire. But 
of all these world-heroes, who stand 
forth so prominently in public attention 
on both sides of the Atlantic, none has 
attracted so much interest and admiration 
as the President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt. And following the 
strange psychological process which cre- 


in the Memoir written by his son, who is 
best. remembered in the world of 
English politics as having been made 
Viceroy of India by Lord Beacons- 
field, but who is much more wide- 
ly known as “Owen Meredith,” the 
author of Lucile. He, so far as was 
possible, excused his mother’s violence 
and lack of reason, and he spoke with 
warmth and true affection of his father 
with whom he alwavs made his home and 
whom he evidently respected as well as 
loved. The unhappy story of the two 
Lyttons is in reality the record of a clash 
of temperaments. The circumstances 
ought to be understood as a matter of 
simple justice to a man who, while claim- 
ing no superiority over his fellows, did 
not deserve the harsh reproaches from 
which he suffered and which he bore with 
manly resignation. Lyndon Orr. 
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ates in the mind's eye a distinct image of 
people we have never seen, the French 
people have formed a very definite image 
of the American president, his appearance 
his traits, and all his surroundings. This 
image may not be the real Roosevelt, but 
it is the French conception of him, and a 
very strong one it is. 

The French public has never had the 
advantage of seeing Mr. Roosevelt in 
the flesh and blood, as the American pub- 
lic sees him at Washington, New York, 
Oyster Bay, or wherever chance or his 
sporting tendencies may take him. But 
none the less the French public has 
formed a distinct picture of the Ameri- 
can president,—a picture which is a sort 
of composite of all that has been written 
or caricatured or delineated in the pic- 
torial press concerning the renowned col- 
lege athlete, Western cow-boy, naval un- 
der secretary, Santiago rough rider, gov- 
ernor, president, /ittérateur, idealist, phil- 
osopher, and arbiter of the world’s peace. 
This forming of mental pictures is a most 
interesting process, and often it ‘may 
prove quite misleading. But in the case 
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opposite the Madeleine, and is known to 
all American tourists and Parisians. The 
shop is quite modest, in point of 
size, and the huge columns of the 
Madeleine add to its diminutive appear- 
ance. Yet, sad to say, there is always a 
greater crowd massed before this shop 
than there is at the portals of the sacred 
edifice across the way. The crowd is 
gazing at the gaudy pictures, and it re- 
quires a sergeant de ville to keep a pas- 
sage open for the boulevard shoppers. 
The pictures which thus draw the gap- 
ing crowds show all the great person- 
ages of the day,—the Kaiser, the Czar, 
Roosevelt, the Mikado, Loubet, Delcassé. 
The man who has done the latest “big 
thing’ occupies the centre of the stage. 
One day it is Thery, the automobile 
champion, winning the Gordon-Bennett 
cup. The next day it is Delcassé, re- 
signing, and how ignominious his fall is 
pictured. Then the Kaiser comes forth 
in all the glory of mustaches and helmet, 
with one foot planted on Morocco; the 











Roosevelt, the French c« mception is a 
faithful likeness in its broad general 
lines, even if the details are somewhat 
Frenchified. Like Claude Monet’s famous 
impressionist pictures, the small details 
do not count, and only the striking effect 
remains. This effect, in the French 
Roosevelt, is a combination of fiercely 
dominating visage, fiery eyes looking 
through eve-glasses, glittering teeth set 
in a square, stern face, massive shoulders 
fit to rival those of Atlas in carrying the 
world, with swords, cutlasses, rifles, war 
accoutrements, bucking ponies, dancing 
Indians and other elements of noise and 
disorder scattered about this conception 
of human energy, as a sort of muise-en- 
scene. 

A distinct impression of the French 
Roosevelt will be had by passing Widow 
Sergeant’s portrait gallery of celebrities. 
This gallery is almost as well known as 
the Salon, although less patronized by 
savants. It is on the grand boulevards, 
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THE FRENCH ROOSEVELT 


Czar is shown escaping from flying 
bombs; King Alfonso is presented, re- 
viewing a regiment of marriageable prin- 
cesses ; or Witte is pictured with a broad 
smile, while Komura’s teeth chatter dur- 
ing the final peace crisis at Portsmouth. 

But it remained for Roosevelt to rele- 
gate to the rear all these kings, emperors, 
mikados and princesses, and to take the 
very foremost place in this gallery of cel- 
ebrities. 

“Voila Roosevelt,” shouts the French 
crowd, pressing up to the window of cel- 
ebrities. The entire front of the broad 
double glass front is resplendent with 
Roosevelt, in many postures. His coup 
de théatre in bringing Russia and Japan 
to terms, made him, in the French eye, 
the first citizen in the world, and they 
are intent on seeing him in all his moods, 
peaceful or ferocious. 

“Voila le lutteur!” they exclaim, gazing 
at a French conception of Roosevelt as a 
fighter, stripped to the waist, with bulg- 
ing muscles, the very personification of 
Mark Twain’s “Child of Calamity,” up- 
rooting the mountains and snatching the 
very lightning from the sky. 

Then the scene changes, and _ the 
l‘rench Roosevelt takes the form of a 
peace-maker—a very robust and deter- 
mined peace-maker—who takes by the 
nape of the neck the Czar and the Mika- 
do, knocks their heads together until both 
of them see stars, and brings them to a 
final realization of the blessings of peace. 

“Voila Roosevelt, le pacificateur!” 

There is an infinite variety of these 
French conceptions of Roosevelt. The 
face is usually a fair resemblance of the 
president. But the unmistakable French 
characteristics always accompany the pic- 
tures, for a Frenchman does not under- 
stand that he is the only man in the world 
who shrugs his shoulders in the French 
way, and who takes on an unmistakable 
appearance of the boulevardier. But this 
is all the same to the crowds, who drink 
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in the Roosevelt pictures, paying a franc 
each for them as souvenirs. Some of the 
drawings are by artists of fair repute 
here is one by Orey, another by Robert, 
and others by Nemo and Mille. These 
are not great names, to be sure, and one 
is not likely to see their pictures in the 
Salon. More likely they belong to the 
happy-go-lucky bohemian artists of the 
Quartier Latin. Anyway they paint and 
draw well, and their work is a fair- repre- 
sentation of the French view of the 
American president. It is for this reason 
that a half-dozen of these Roosevelt pic- 
tures were gathered from the collection 
of celebrities, in order to show Ameri- 
cans the conception foreigners have of 
the American president. 

Bruce McLean. 
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‘AMERICAN POLITICAL WORKERS 
ABROAD 


THE AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


4 © speak of our Consular 

Service is to speak of 

things which to-day are 

and to-morrow are not. 

It is passing through a 

period of transition so 

searching that no con- 

temporary account can have more than a 
general accuracy. And such an account 
will naturally be more at home with the 
phase not quite passed than with the 
phase not quite attained. For the mo- 
ment, however, the Service remains one 
of the latest survivals of our Arcadian 
period, which may be said to have closed 
with the Spanish War. Our slowness 


to put it upon a reasonable basis repre- 


sents a last stand—for the Asiatic seclu- 
sion of our fathers, against what they 
believed to be pernicious monarchical 
ideas. Strictly speaking, therefore, this 
characteristic institution of ours is no 
Service at all. For while it comprises 
some three hundred establishments in all 
parts of the world, employing over a 
thousand persons, it is organised upon 
so provisional and inadequate a system 
that we could scarcely have invented a 
inore preposterous one if we had set out 
with the express purpose of doing so. 
sut the halcyon days of the theory 
that any American was by virtue of his 
enfranchised estate competent to dis- 
charge any duty which heaven might 
stoop to put upon him—provided he 
didn’t get too familiar with it—are-no 
more. Less and less does the conduct of 
our public affairs resemble nothing so 
much as the good old game of stage- 
coach, with presidential inaugurations to 
start the general scuffle for seats. No 
longer do ward heelers, poor relations, 
country editors, superannuated clergy- 
men, young gentlemen ambitious to ex- 


plore foreign lands at the least possible 
expense, or persons whose friends hope 
that a change of scene may prove bene- 
ficial—one of the reasons has been ex- 
ploited in that amusing musical comedy 
“The Yankee Consul’ !—freely obtain 
forage at the consular end of the public 
crib. Moreover, it must be admitted that 
some such providence as the one reputed 
to watch over children and drunkards 
has kept a kindly eve upon us. Of 
course it would be idle to expect that 
men with no special equipment, and re- 
moved from office as soon as they had 
obtained that equipment, could do the 
work of highly trained officials like those 
of England, Germany, or Japan. But 
our system, or lack of system, has at 
least contrived to bring together a far 
better class of men than a bureaucracy 
with the same salaries could have done. 
The freshness they have brought to their 
work, too, has gone far toward discount- 
ing its disadvantages. And if there have 
been men among them who were a pub- 
lic disgrace, there have also been many 
who were a public honour. 

Of these latter it is interesting, in a 
magazine like The Bookman, to recall that 
no small proportion have been men of 
letters. If that was another sign of an 
Arcadian period it was one of the most 
engaging. A country that would scorn 
so monarchical a proceeding as to lend 
official countenance to the arts could yet 
feel pride in bestowing, with the left 
hand as it were, an ephemeral govern- 
ment post upon a son who held com- 
merce with the Muses! One may won- 
der a little how this policy was supposed 
to consort with the scriptural dictum as 
to serving God and Mammon; but it 
offers its testimony as to a state of so- 
ciety and a relation to the world at large. 
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Hawthorne’s name, in this connection, is 
the one that comes most readily to mind. 
His friend and classmate Franklin 
Pierce, whose ascent to the presidency 
he had in a manner forwarded, appointed 
him in 1853 to the consulate at Liver- 
pool. What he made of his double alle- 
giance, in that dreary town, we know 
from Our Old Home and the English 
Notebooks. The Marble Faun and the 
Italian Notebooks are only less direct 
results of the experience, for unless 
Hawthorne had gone to England when 
he did he probably would never have 
seen Florence or Rome. 

Another appointee of President Pierce 
was Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, better 
known and loved as Ik Marvel. He 
was sent to Venice, where his lines might 
seem to have been cast in pleasanter 
places than those of Hawthorne. But 
if Liverpool was at that time the most 
lucrative post in the service, Venice was 
probably the least. At all events Mr. 
Mitchell found it necessary to retire 
within the year, and his amusing paper 
“Some Account of a Consulate” (Har- 
per’s, 1855), throws light upon the left- 
handed generosities of an Arcadian pe- 
riod. His story “Count Pesaro” com- 
memorates the quarters he occupied—the 
unfinished Palazzo Venier, with its one 
row of windows opening upon the Grand 
Canal and its cypresses rooted where the 
great sala should have been. 

Mr. Howells, who went to Venice in 
wartime, fared more fortunately. He 
staid out his four years, and to them we 
owe Venetian Life and Italian Jour- 
neys, to say nothing of The Lady of 
the Aroostook, A Fearful Responsi- 
bility, and much else in his work that is 
less easy to isolate. In this case there 
was the happiest conjunction of Arca- 
dian periods, for not only did Mr. How- 
ell’s years make him so susceptible to the 
enchantments of Venice that his young 
impressions remain true to the most pro- 
tean of cities in spite of all the changes 
through which she since has passed 
—Maurice Hewlett, indeed, says that 
no one else in our day has writ- 
ten a readable book of travel—but Grand 
Canal rents were then of an idyllic con- 
formity to the meagerest consular in- 
comes. That he could have a balcony 
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of the stately Palazzo Giustinian, with 
its magnificent outlook upon the first 
two links of the canal, and that certain 
of his successors could inhabit such cel- 
ebrated palaces as the Palazzo Dario and 
the Ca’ d’Oro, is evidence enough of 
other times to the humbler gentlemen of 
to-day who plant what pied a terre they 
may in the side canals. 

The next of our better known writers 
to go abroad with a consul’s commission 
was Bret Harte, who went to Crefeld 
in 1878, and two years later to Glasgow. 
We have little from his pen to commem- 
orate this part of his life; but his own 
estimate of its importance is evident 
enough from the fact that upon retiring 
from the Consular Service in 1883° he 
chose to end his days in England. After 
him there are many other names that 
one might mention. Albion W. Tourgée, 
author of “A Fool’s Errand,” was con- 
sul at Bordeaux for six years, and at the 
time of his death had recently been 
transferred to Halifax. John J. Piatt, 
joint author with Mr. Howells of 
“Poems by Two Friends,” was sent by 
Mr. Arthur to Cork, where he remained 
as an example to all mankind until 1894. 
W. J. Stillman, so long the Roman cor- 
respondent of the London Times, at- 
tended to our consular affairs in Rome 
and later in Crete. The Honourable John 
3igelow, editor of Franklin’s works and 
author of many of his own, was so suc- 
cessful a Consul General at Paris dur- 
ing the war that he was promoted Yo the 
Legation. Mr. George Horton, of poe- 
try and of the Chicago Record-Herald, 
went to Athens during Cleveland’s sec- 
ond administration and is now there 
again. “Modern Athens” and “In Ar- 
golis” are records of his observations by 
the way, and very pleasing ones at that. 
Another gentleman now in the service 
who has contributed to its literature is 
Mr. Benjamin H. Ridgely, Consul Gen- 
eral at Barcelona. His experiences have 
furnished some entertaining stories to 
the magazines. And in this connection 
we must not forget Professor Luigi 
Monti of Harvard, the original of Long- 
fellow’s Sicilian Student, who served us 
in Palermo for many years and whose 
book “The Adventures of an American 
Consul Abroad” is the classic of the 
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Arcadian period. Then, if one might 
branch out into the kindred arts, there 
was Hiram Powers, there was Thomas 
Nast, there was— But it is time that 
we proceeded to some account of the 
Service itself. 


While it is possible to speak of the 
Consular Service as a homogeneous or- 
ganisation, and to describe it as such, 
there are differences of grade and func- 


tion within it which are not always un- 


derstood by outsiders. Thus there are 
three principal classes of consular offi- 
cers carrying on the same general work 
but differing between themselves in im- 
portant particulars. A consul-general— 
there are fifty-nine in the Service—is the 
highest of these, ranking with a briga- 
dier-general in the army, or a command- 
ant in the navy. He is likely to be es- 
tablished at the capital and to exercise a 
certain amount of jurisdiction over the 
consulates in the same country. This 
is not always the case, however. In Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Belgium, France and 
Great Britain, we have two consuls-gen- 
eral each, in Germany six, and in China 
seven. Next come the consulates, of 
which there are now 246. A _ consul 
ranks with a colonel in the army or a 
captain in the navy. He is not allowed, 
with certain exceptions, to communicate 
directly with the Department of State, 
with his own Embassy or Legation, or 
with the central government of the coun- 
try in which he is situated, but must for- 
ward his despatches through the consul- 
general, who can withhold them if he 


sees fit. Otherwise, however, his func- 
tions do not differ from those of his su- 
perior officer. He is located in the prin- 
cipal city of his district and his jurisdic- 
tion extends over a region corresponding 
with local geographical divisions. <A 
commercial agent is a consul of lower 
rank, appointed directly by the Presi- 
dent, without bond. There are only 
twenty-six in the entire Service, sta- 
tioned generally at places where the work 
is too great for a consular agency, but 
not of a nature to require a regular con- 
sulate. A consular agency, it might be 
explained, is a small branch office de- 
pendent upon a superior consular estab- 
lishment of one of the three preceding 
classes and carried on by a resident of 
the district who receives no salary but 
who is allowed to retain half the fees he 
collects. 

The most important differences be- 
tween consular establishments, in the 
eyes of those who occupy them, consist 
in the salaries. These at present range, 
in the case of consuls-general, from 
$1,500 to $5,000 a year. The pay of con- 
suls and commercial agents varies from 
$1,000 to $5,000, those in receipt of the 
former sum being allowed to engage in 
business. There is also a class of con- 
suls and commercial agents who receive 
no salary but who are allowed to engage 
in private business and to retain all fees. 
Thus the happy incumbent of Suva, in 
the Fiji Islands, reported $12.50 as the 
sum collected by him last year, while the 
plutocratic commercial agent at Carlsbad 
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took in $5,202.90. In addition to their 
regular salaries consuls have hitherto 
been allowed to retain what are called 
the unofficial fees, and half the income 
of their dependent agencies. In Paris 
and London these fees have exceeded 
$10,000 a year, and in perhaps twenty- 
five other posts they have amounted 
from $1,000 to $3,000. But in general 
they add little to a consul’s revenues. 

While our government is less liberal 
in money matters than almost any other 
it does not compel its foreign agents to 
depend altogether upon their slim sti- 
pends. A consul is allowed twenty per 
cent, of his salary for office hire, and the 
State Department pays the contingent 
expenses—when Congress happens to 
feel disposed to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds. And while contingent ex- 
penses are not understood to include 
service, most consulates are allowed 
from $300 to $600 a year for clerk 
hire. The sum varies of course accord- 
ing to the size and importance of the 
consulate. 

We might speak, in this connection, of 
the subordinate officers of the Consular 
Service. Each establishment has one 
vice-consular officer and at least one dep- 
uty-consular officer, appointed by the 
Secretary of State on recommendation 
from the chief of the office. As these 
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positions are not paid they are usually 
held by the same person, a clerk or a 
messenger who draws his salary as such. 
Either or both of them, however, may 
be held by persons outside of the con- 
sulate. The difference between the two 
is that a vice-consul can act only dur- 
ing his superior’s absence. In that case 
he is entitled to half the consul’s pay 
while on leave, but not in addition to 
any salary which he may be drawing 
from the consulate. Such being the pe- 
cuniary inducements offered by these 
posts, they are not greatly sought after. 
As a matter of fact it is extremely rare 
to find an American in any subordinate 
capacity in our consulates. 

There is, however, a small class of 
subordinate officers, thirteen in number, 
officially designated as Consular Clerks, 
who are appointed by the President and 
who are always Americans. This class 
was originally created with.a view to 
training young men for the Service; but 
as its members happen to be the only 
persons in the entire Service who are not 
removable except for causes they have 
usually preferred their intermediate po- 
sition with its safe salary of $1,000 and 
$1,200 to the uncertainties of a more 
exalted post. They are employed by the 
State Department for special details of 
various kinds, being ordinarily distrib- 
uted among the more important offices 
in a vice-consular capacity. 

The Interpreters and Marshals of con- 
sulates enjoying extra-territorial rights 
form another limited class of subordinate 
consular officers, less homogeneous and 
less permanent than that of the Consular 
Clerks, to whose special functions we 
shall have occasion to refer again. 
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Although the Secretary of State 
administers this great organisation— 
through the First Assistant Secretary, to 
whom consular correspondence is ad- 
dressed, and the Consular Bureau, which 
disposes of that correspondence—he has 
little more to do with the superior ap- 
pointments than to provide candidates 
with the proper forms of application. 
The appointing power rests with the 
President, whose nomination must be 
confirmed by the Senate. But the Pres- 
ident, naturally, can know little or noth- 


ing of the vast majority of candidates. 
He must therefore take advice, and those 
whose advice should be most trustwor- 


thy are the candidate’s friends. So, 
since such of the candidate’s friends as 
happen to be known to the President are 
likely to be the Congressmen from the 
candidate’s state, it has come about that 
consular appointments are more than 
anything else a political matter. In the 
Register of the Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Service the names of officers are ac- 
companied by the names of the states 
from which they were appointed, and it 
has always been held proper ground for 
refusal of a candidate’s claims to tell him 
that there were already more men in the 
Service than his state was entitled to. 
This is the chief peculiarity of the 
American system. Ours is the only civ- 
ilised country which avows the theory 
that the best man for a consulate is the 
man who has the most influential friends. 
And the insecurity of a consul’s tenure 
is a direct corollary of this system. For 
since appointments are personal with the 
Executive, and since the Executive him- 
self enjoys but a brief period in office, a 
Pharaoh will frequently arise who knows 


not Joseph. It happens, however, as is 
sometimes the case in other departments 
of life, that our practise does not alto- 
gether correspond with our theory. 
President Cleveland and Secretary Olney 
were the first to set their faces against 
indiscriminate appointments and remov- 
als, and this policy has been amplified by 
their successors until we have to-day, 
thanks to the resolute occupants of the 
White House and the State Department, 
something very much like a real Consu- 
lar Service. Not only does it contain 
men who have served continuously for 
ten or fifteen years, or even longer, but 
in accordance with the Executive Order 
of November 10, 1905, extending the 
similar order issued by President Cleve- 
land, vacancies in all consulates paying 
$1,000 or more are filled by transfer, by 
the appointment of persons who have for- 
merly served under the Department of 
State, or by persons who have passed a 
satisfactory examination. As these ex- 
aminations are not competitive the im- 
portant thing is to be designated for 
them by the President—wherein the old 
system finds its last stronghold. And 
of course no Executive Order is binding 
upon succeeding Presidents. But condi- 
tions are infinitely better than they were 
in the palmy days of the Arcadian pe- 
riod. 

After a candidate is designated for ex- 
amination he passes into the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Department. There he 
is examined as to his knowledge of lan- 
guages, of the country to which he is 
going, and of a consul’s particular 
functions, as well as with regard 
to his general education; and _ there, 
if successful, he receives his instruc- 
tions. He is also required to take 
an oath of office and to furnish bond in 
any amount between $1,000 and $10,000. 
Although his instructions are rarely very 
weighty the presentation of them does 
something for that esprit de corps 
which is so tenuous a factor of our Ser- 
vice. This period is chiefly valuable, 
however, as permitting a new consul to 
draw pay for thirty days between taking 
the oath of office and starting for his 
post. For it is another peculiarity of 
our system that a Congress so solicitous 
with regard to the “constructive recess” 
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and the mileages appertaining thereto 
makes no direct provision for the trav- 
elling expenses of its foreign agents— 
unless they happen to die at their posts. 
It merely allows them in addition to their 
pay during the period of instruction a 
further allowance for the period of their 
journey. Under no circumstances may 
this be drawn in advance, however, and 
the consul is not permitted to exceed a 
fixed number of days in reaching his 
post. As the sum thus received rarely 
suffices to cover the expenses of one per- 
son, it may be imagined to what embar- 
rassment a man with a family is some- 
times put. 

His first duty upon arrival is to notify 
che consul-general of that fact—or if he 
himself happens to be the consul-general, 
Embassy or Legation. He must 

await his Exequatur, for un- 


the 
then 
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til his commission has been recog- 
nised by the government of the 
country to which he goes he has no legal 
status as a consul. If he should hap- 
pen to be persona non grata his Exequa- 
tur would be withheld, and he, for proper 
cause, would be withdrawn. Usually, 
however, there is no delay about this doc- 
ument, for which the State Department 
has previously applied through its diplo- 
matic representative in the country in 
question. When it is transmitted to him, 
by the consul-general or by the local au- 
thorities, he is ready to take possession 
of his office. His first official act is to 
draw up with the retiring consul a joint 
inventory of the furniture of the consul- 
ate, and a joint account of whatever 
fees may be on hand. He must notify 
the Auditor of the State and other 
Departments of this fact, in order 
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that he may begin to draw his salary. 
The inventory he sends to the First As- 
sistant Secretary of State, with a full 
descriptive report of the office and those 
employed in it. And after taking over 
the seal, arms, flag, etc., he must send 
due notification thereof to his consul- 
general and to his fellow consuls in the 
same country. 

It should perhaps be added that the re 
tiring consul is not necessarily on hand 
to assist in these operations. It. used 
often to happen, indeed that an out-go- 
ing corisul had no warning of the ap- 
pointment of his successor until that gen- 
tleman appeared in the flesh brandishing 
a commission. But such incidents are 
now happily rare, and the incoming con- 
sul is likely to gain his first acquaintance 
with consular affairs from the subordi- 
nate in charge. He is not required to 
take over either subordinates or quarters 
from his predecessor—or allowed, for 
that matter, to make a long lease. For 
this reason, and because American con- 
suls are worse paid and less stable than 
most others, they are usually installed 
with considerably less dignity than their 
colleagues in the same town. 


III 


So much vagueness exists as to the 
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nature of a consul’s duties that tedious- 
ness would be a virtue if it made an ac- 
count of them explicit. It is too often 
supposed by persons who should know 
better that he is a sort of diplomatic 
officer and that his chief end in life is 
to “protect” those of his fellow coun- 
trymen, who, in such formidable num- 
bers, are wont to frequent foreign shores. 
This perhaps arises from the fact that 
there is a class of consulates to which 
we have alluded as enjoying extra-ter- 
ritorial rights. These include the ma- 
jority of consultates in independent 
African and Asiatic countries—Japan is 
an exception—and they have certain re- 
semblances to diplomatic establishments. 
Moreover they exercise judicial func- 
tions in addition to their commercial 
ones, having a part in all trials involv- 
ing the citizens or the laws of the United 
States and being intrusted with the cus- 
tody of Americans arrested by the courts 
in which they sit. Then a few other con- 
sulates happen, for convenience, to com- 
bine diplomatic functions with their own. 
And there is a certain amount of “pro- 
tection” which a consul can afford to 
American seamen. He can only “pro- 
tect” them from an American master, 
however, and he cannot even give help 
—officially—to the most deserving 
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American seaman who has shipped un- 
der a foreign flag. The most he can do 
is to take charge of the effects of an 
American citizen dying in his district. 
For the rest there is no more rea- 
son why Americans should require 
protection abroad than at home—ex- 
cept under circumstances that would 
generally make a consul as unwilling as 
he would be powerless to help them. 
Any serious intervention between an 
American citizen and the laws of a .civ- 
ilised country is a matter for diplomacy. 

It cannot be strongly enough insisted 
upon that, with the exceptions we have 
noted, a consul has no representative 
function whatsoever. That function be- 
longs to the senior branch of the foreign 
service. And the separation between 
the two is so complete that while a con- 
sular officer is greatly outranked by a 
diplomatic officer, he is in no way re- 
sponsible to the latter. A consul is pri- 
marily and essentially a commercial 


scout. His chief duty is to familiarise 
himself with commercial conditions in 
his district, to learn what commercial 
relations exist or might exist between his 
district and his own country, and to give 
publicity to all such information. He is 
accordingly required to submit at least 
one annual report covering these facts 
very fully, with the latest statistics and 
any other intelligence or suggestions of 
pertinence. In addition to this long and 
formal paper, which covers much the 
same ground every year, he is expected 
to report on his own initiative any phase 
of the commercial situation of which 
prompt knowledge may be valuable to 
Americans. Then he is frequently called 
upon by the Department to report on giv- 
en subjects. As this is not seldom done 
at the instance of some private interest it 
can be seen that the State Department 
maintains a bureau of information of an 
invaluable kind. These reports are pub- 
lished daily and monthly by the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce and Labour and are 
distributed gratis. 

While these are a consul’s chief duties, 
there are others that go to fill up the rou- 
tine of his office hours. The most im- 
portant of them is the certification 
of invoices. Every shipment to the 
United States of merchandise worth 
$100 or more must be invoiced in 
triplicate—or in quadruplicate it sent 
in bond—on forms provided by the 
consul and certified by him and by 
the sender. Since of course he can- 


not inspect the shipments in person, and 
since the invoices are often very num- 
erous, this means that he has to keep a 
sharp eye on current prices in order to 


protest an invoice which he suspects of 
being undervalued. He may refuse to 
certify it altogether or he may communi- 
cate privately with the Collector of Cus- 
toms at the port of entry to which the 
merchandise is bound. Undoubtedly a 
great deal of undervaluation escapes 
detection—there is occasion enough for 
the trick to be tried, with duties at fifty 
and sixty per cent. ad valorem—but con- 
suls_ nevertheless save considerable 
money to the country. Mr. Francis B. 
Loomis, in a recent article in The North 
American Review, estimates the figure at 
$2,500,00Q a year. 

While this work is common to all con- 
sulates, seaport consulates have certain 
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additional functions. Services 
shipping and seamen were once a 
consul’s most important duty, but 
with the extinction of our merchant ma- 
rine there are comparatively few ports 
where much remains to be done in the 
way of swearing in and paying off crews, 
looking after stranded seamen, attending 
to wrecks, etc. Almost every seaport 
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consulate, however, has more or less oc- 
casion to issue original or supplementary 
bills of health, and landing certificates. 
Any ship sailing for the United States 
must obtain from the American consul 
at the port of departure a bill of health, 
stating the exact number of persons on 
board and whether any cases of infec- 
tious or contagious, disease exists among 
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The consul is not expected to ver- 
merely wit- 
to whose in- 


them. 
ify this declaration. He 
nesses the master’s oath, 
terest it is to tel! the truth. 

For these and other official services, 
such as visaing a passport or issuing a 
marriage certificate, a consul collects fees 
of different amounts from one to five 
dollars. The registry of these accord- 
ing to their several categories involves 
no little book-keeping. The money is 
held until the end of the quarter, when 
a general account of salaries, expenses, 
and fees must be promptly sent to Wash- 
ington. The sum in hand is then ap- 
plied toward the sum required for dis- 
bursement, and the consul draws for or 
remits the balance, as the case may be. 
In all the larger consulates he remits. 
The fees go far toward paying for the 
Service—chiefly in driblets of $2.50 for 
certifying invoices. Last year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Loomis, consular officers took 
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in over a million dollars, while the gov- 
ernment was obliged to spend for their 
maintenance only $144,152. With these 
accounts the consul is obliged to submit 
sworn staternents as to the number of 
days he may have been absent from his 
post, and with regard to the accuracy of 
such of his accounts as cannot be ac- 
companied by vouchers. As certain of 
the accounts and returns go to the State 
Department while others go to the Treas- 
ury Department, and as all bills have to 
be reduced to American gold and accom- 
panied by vouchers in duplicate, the 
quarterly accounts of a consulate are 
often complicated out of all proportion 
to the sums involved. 


IV 
In addition to his strictly official du- 


ties a consul has others that occupy per- 
haps ever more of his time. There is 
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for instance a class of services, of a no- 
tarial or semi-legal nature, which have 
hitherto been regarded as so foreign to 
a consul’s regular work that their per- 
formance, and the collection of fees for 
them, has remained optional with him. 
While he retains these so-called unofficial 
fees, however, he is obliged to account 
for them as strictly as for the others. 
But it is merely a matter of time before 
the distinction between the two classes 
of fees will be abolished. The witness- 
ing of signatures and the certification of 
manifests of emigrants are the most fre- 
quent services of this nature. 

Then a consul carries on a considerable 
correspondence, part of which relates to 
the routine affairs of his office and part 
of which it would be more difficult to 
classify. He receives many requests for 


information of various kinds, which it is 
incumbent upon him to answer. In case 
the information relates to commerce, 
however, and is of an important kind, 
he replies through the State Department. 
He is also frequently called upon for in- 
formation or advice by local merchants 
and by travellers, commercial and other- 
wise. It thus lies in his power to do a 
good deal toward bringing importers and 
exporters into touch with each other. 
But while he does what he can toward 
investigating dishonesties—as often in 
the one country as in the other—he is 
expressly prohibited from making him- 
self in any way responsible for any per- 
son of any nationality.. A class of Amer- 
icans upon whom this prohibition falls 
most heavily is that of persons intending 
matrimony. A consul is not empowered 
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to perform marriage himself. He may 
only witness it, and issue the proper 
certificate. When therefore in European 


countries Americans are required to fur- 


nish birth certificates and evidence that 
there is no legal impediment to their 
marriage, they are often surprised, in the 
lack of such documents, to learn that a 
consul cannot help them out even though 
he may happen to have personal knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

‘Work of this kind, while not of a 
consul’s regular routine, belongs more or 
less directly to it. It naturally tends, 
however, to become a matter of personal 
relation. And perhaps even more vague- 
ness exists as to what may be expected 
of a consul in informal ways than with 
regard to strictly official affairs. This 
vagueness is rather fostered than other- 
wise by Congressmen, who have a habit 
of commending their travelling constitu- 
ents to diplomatic and consular officers. 
The Secretary of State, too, sometimes 
issues such a letter at the request of an 
office-holder. But these missives are so 
numerous that no consul can take them 
very seriously. Moreover the Consular 
Regulations expressly limit their use as 
follows: “An official letter of introduc- 
tion, when given to a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States, is valuable to the holder for 


prompt identification in case he needs the 
intervention of a consular officer in his 
behalf. But in no case must the letter 
be understood or taken as implying an) 
claim upon the consul for hospitality or 
personal courtesies beyond the politeness 
always due to citizens of the United 
States when they have legitimate bus- 
iness with a consul.” 

What constitutes legitimate business 
with a consul seems to admit, especially 
in the travelling mind, of the widest pos- 
sible interpretation. Many look upon a so- 
cial call as such, and make it a point to 
“pay respects” to their “representative” 
in each town they visit. Others look 
upon a consulate as a tourist agency, ap- 
plying to it for information with regard 
to local attractions and using it as a de- 
pot for mail and baggage. Some even 
expect a consul to offer them personal 
entertainment ; and murmurs are not in- 
frequently heard against the patriotism 
of the consular officer who fails to give 
a public Fourth of July reception or 
Thanksgiving dinner. While all con- 
sular officers would doubtless be happy 
to do so if they could, the fact that they 
have no representative function, and that 
far from receiving any allowance for en- 
tertainment their salaries in most cases 
barely suffice for the most economical 
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personal needs, sternly limits their social 
relations. These may be confined to the 
local authorities and to his colleagues of 
other countries upon whom a consul is ex- 
pected to call immediately after receiving 
his Exequatur. The consular corps, which 
is informally organised with the con- 
sul lorgest resident as dean, has a 
recognised social standing in any large 
town and is invited to all functions of 
a pt'blic nature. In this way very pleas- 
ant acquaintances are sometimes formed. 
Then seaboard consulates havea pre- 
scribed etiquette for the arrival of Amer- 
ican men-of-war, the commanding officer 
either calling first upon the consul or 
sending a boat for him, as their relative 
rank may determine. This is often a 
great pleasure to a consul in a distant 
port. He is received with ceremony as 
well as with cordiality, being entitled to 
a salute of five, seven, or nine guns, ac- 
cording as he happens to be a commer- 
cial agent, a consul, or a consul general. 
The traditional freedom of sailors 
ashore, however, sometimes makes such 
an occasion—particularly when an entire 
squadron comes to port—rather to be 


dreaded. Some of the men are sure to 
get into trouble, and while the trouble 
is generally of the milder kinds it de- 
volves upon the consul to’ be the’r inter- 
mediary, at the most untoward hours, 
between the local police and the officers 
of the day. 

Although this prevalent vagueness as 
to a consul’s duties is the source of no 
little annoyance, the incumbent usu- 
ally recognises that the spirit of the 
law must be considerably more elastic 
than the letter. Then of course he is 
often genuinely glad to meet people from 
his own country. And if he happen to 
be interested in human nature he enjoys 
excellent opportunities for observing 
some of its manifestations. The private 
annals of almost any consulate would 
furnish copy of the most interesting 
kind. That it does not oftener get into 
print is evidence of an admirable regard 
for professional confidence—unless it be 
that Hawthorne’s charming paper in 
“Our Old Home” is the despair of his 
successors. No one who did not know 
the facts would believe what demands 
are constantly made upon consulates. 
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Relief in time of trouble is only the most 
frequent of them. No sailor who has 
shipped on a foreign vessel and has de- 
serted because he didn’t like the fare, no 
wanderer of vague antecedents whose re- 
mittance fails to arrive, no weeping lady 
who has mislaid her pocket-book, can be 
made to understand why so rich and gen- 
ial a gentleman as Uncle Sam can refuse 
to provide transportation to any quar- 
ter of the globe or to advance sums 
of varying size in return for elegantly 
executed notes of hand. As a matter of 
fact the desired aid is often forthcom- 
ing, but Uncle Sam does not sign the 
check. 

A consul is also considered legitimate 
prey by young persons at home who col- 
lect stamps, postcards, souvenir spoons, 
and other unconsidered trifles whose 
value they consider it insulting to remit. 
Others conceive that a consul has noth- 
ing to do but match ribbons or discharge 
similar commissions for a distant well- 
wisher. Not a few come to him for 
counsel—that indeed is the way they fre- 
quently pronounce his title—in affairs of 


the heart, or in affairs yet more surpris- 


ing. The writer happened once to hear 
of two ladies who presented at one of 
our Italian consulates a request that they 
be procured admittance—temporary !— 
to a neighbouring insane asylum, -from 
which they had been debarred on account 
of their sex and their unprofessional 
status. Discreet inquiries as to their mo- 
tive elicited the fact that their con- 
sciences troubled them on account of the 
wanton delights of the tour they were 
enjoying, and that they accordingly 
hoped to turn it to the advantage of man- 
kind by investigating the connection be- 
tween pellagra and polenta, and thus 
eventually to bring about a concerted ac- 
tion of the Powers which should prohibit 
the overconsumption in Italy of the deli- 
cacy last named! An equally useful in- 
quiry was once presented under some- 
what different circumstances to a consul 
in the same country. Happening to be 
away on business at a minor city of his 
district he was urgently telegraphed for 
‘9 meet a gentleman who demanded to 
see the consul in person. He ac- 
cordingly dropped everything in~ or- 
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der to keep an appointment for the fol- 
lowing day. As much, however, could 
not be said for the visitor. In fact hc 
kept-the consul waiting as much as an 
hour. Having then, with the circum- 
stance befitting his urgency, been ush- 
ered into the consular presence, he pro- 
ceeded to set forth his business. “I have 
been informed,” he said, “that Cardinal 
Sarto is to be the next Pope. Will you 
kindly tell me whether this is true?” 
Cardinal Sarto, as it happened, did be- 
come the next Pope—to the credit of the 
gentleman’s information, if somewhat to 
the surprise of the world at large. But 
as this incident took place several years 
before the death of Leo XIII, and as no 
one then—not even the Vicar of Christ 
upon earth—happened to be in the con- 
fidence of the Most High, the interview 
was not particularly satisfactory to caller 
or consul. 


V 


The medal has, of course, its reverse. 
A fair account of the Service could not 
ignore the fact that there are cases in 
which the occupant of the consulate fig- 
ures less advantageously than his visitor. 
It can at least be said, however, that they 
are less common than in the days when 
shirt-sleeved gentlemen of the frontier, 
whose chief qualification for advancing 
the commerce of their country was ex- 
pertness in getting votes and expectorat- 
ing tobacco juice, afforded the most en- 
livening contrast to their colleagues of 
more sophisticated climes. One would 
hardly expect, for instance, to find in a 
consulate-general of to-day the gentle- 
man who a generation or two ago 
adorned the cosmopolitan society of 
Rome. His taste for strong waters be- 
ing commensurate with his leisure for 
gratifying the same, the consequences 
were not always conducive to the expedi- 
tion of international commerce. When 
‘n a convivial mood, indeed, he was rather 
given to abandoning his official chair; 
and it became quite a habit of the Papal 
police to deposit his person, after such 
an absence, at his own door—taking 
from his gratified subordinates, with 
a true Latin appreciation of law 
and order, a receipt for one Amer- 
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ican consul-general. Nor is it like- 
ly that there will take place again 
such an incident as once made the incum- 
bent of an insalubrious African post 
persona non grata. This gentleman, 
being native to a locality where the hu- 
man form divine is less subject to casual 
exposure than is likely to be the case in 
equatorial regions, was much annoyed 
by the persistence of certain ladies of the 
country in using the beach in front of his 
consulate for bathing—particularly as 
they did not happen to share the north- 
ern prejudice in favor of a costume for 
such rites of lustration. Having failed 
to arouse their slumbering susceptibili- 
ties by such means as might suggest 
themselves to a gentleman of delicacy, he 
resorted to those of increasing persua- 
siveness, until a counsel of desperation 
at last suggested the expediency of a 
shotgun. His aim was only too good. 
For it transpired that the erring dames 
whom he had so copiously peppered with 
bird-shot belonged to the household of 
the local potentate. And far from inter- 
rupting their pastimes, he found it nec- 
essary to transfer his own energies to 


lands where they would be more highly 


appreciated. 

The failure of a consul to adapt him- 
self to his surroundings has latterly be- 
come of a less picturesque nature, and 
such unpleasant words as incompetence 
and dishonesty must nowadays be used 
in describing the inacequacies of the Ser- 
vice. One reason, for instance, why our 
South American trade is so far behind 
that of certain other countries is that our 
consuls have been inferior in number 
and in quality to theirs. Then 
there are various little ways by 
which consuls occasionally increase 
their revenues. Although the major- 
ity of them are expressly prohib- 
ited from engaging in business, they 
sometimes find it impossible to resist 
their opportunities. An actually dishon- 
est man, too, may very well find it worth 
while to wink at the undervaluation of 
invoices, to profit in the keeping of his 
accounts by the general lack of inspec- 
tion, or to allow the government to 
shoulder contingent expenses that do not 
properly devolve upon it. 

The wonder, however, is that such dis- 
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honesties are not more, rather than less, 
frequent. The system under which they 
occur is alone sufficient to produce them. 
The method of a consul’s appointment, 
his insecurity of tenure, the meagreness 
of his salary, the humiliation to which 
he is so often put before his colleagues 
of other countries, are little calculated 
to attract the most desirable class of can- 
didates or to fortify either their pride in 
the service or their sense of responsibility 
thereto. And if this be true of 
the principals how much more is it true 
of their wretchedly paid subordinates, 
who being generally natives of the coun- 
try can scarcely be expected to have 
American interests very deeply at heart. 
While this may not seem of much im- 
portance, it must be remembered that 
consuls are nominally entitled to an an- 
nual leave of two months, which, in case 
they visit the United States, is in- 
creased by the time required for the jour- 
ney. Thus important consulates are peri- 
odically left for several months in the 
hands of young foreign clerks. Or disad- 
vantages of a more serious kind are sug- 
gested by a case which comes to the 
writer’s mind—of our former vice-consul 
at a by no méans obscure European port, 
who was not only a German but the con- 
sul of his own country as well. As that 
country happens to be one of our most 
powerful commercial rivals it may be im- 
agined that American commerce with the 
district in question did not receive its 
strongest impetus when this gentleman 
had charge of our affairs. 

Of course the system has yet to be de- 
vised which will keep knaves and fools 
out of public places. And the besetting 
danger of highly organised systems is 
from strangulation by red tape. lor 
which reason the present régime is in 
many ways a highly effective one. Un- 
der such men as Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Root the Service combines the better ele- 
ments of the merit and party systems. 
But we have as yet nothing in law to as- 
sure their policy any permanence. A 
chance personal equation is all that saves 
our system from its face value as one 
which gives a bad consul an equal chance 
with a good consul and which dismisses 
the latter as promptly as the former. 
And the salaries we pay are preposter- 
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ously inadequate to the kind and quality 
of work we require. 

It would naturally be too much to ex- 
pect a complete or immediate volte-face. 
Our vice-consuls, for instance, will prob- 
ably wait some time before they fare like 
their English colleagues, who receive 
$1,750 a year, with annual increments of 
of $75 up to $2,250, and are eventually 
promoted to consulates of their own. 
And there are questions of principle in- 
volved in certain details of the continen- 
tal systems, such as the pensioning of re- 
tired officers, which we have yet to set- 
tle. But such improvements as are most 
pressing have been embodied in Sena- 
tor Lodge’s bill for the reorganisation of 
the Consular Service, now before Con- 
gress (March). This bill provides for 
the classification of the Service, for a 
small but general increase of salaries, for 
the suppression of unofficial fees for fre- 
quent and regular inspection, and for 
a system of appointment by examination 
and promotion. The first of these feat- 
ures is probably the only one that will 
require any explanation. Under its pro- 
visions a candidate would be appointed 
not to a particular post of his choosing, 


is is now the case, but to a class of posts 


drawing the same salary. In this way 
the Department would be free to employ 
its men to the best advantage. If such 
a system had been in force ten or fifteen 
years ago we might now have a Cifferent 
story to tell with regard to our South 
American trade. 

The experience of this bill in Congress 
discloses what obstacles lie in the way 
of any change. Its most important 
provision—that for taking the Ser- 
vice out of politics—met with short 
shrift at the hands of our Con- 
script Fathers. They would natur- 
ally be loth to give up any of their pre- 
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rogatives, and the prerogative so long 
established as the one of supplying inen 
for the foreign service happens to be the 
one which most invests them with out- 
ward and visible power in the eyes of 
their constituents. If this touch of na- 
ture give one to suspect, however, that 
the authors and protectors of our liber 
ties are not so completely wrapped up in 
the loftier problems of statecraft as 
might conceivably be the case, one must 
nevertheless acknowledge that the great 
er enemies of the Consular Service are 
the aforementioned constituents. For 
what they insist upon Congress has to 
accord. And they do not, as yet, insist 
upon a competent Consular Service. 
They do not realise what that Service is 
or might become. Many of them look 
vaguely upon it as a curious institution 
whose origin is veiled in obscurity, but 
which, since it unaccountably exists, may 
be exploited for the most fantastic ends. 
Even the business men for whom prima- 
rily this great organisation is maintained 
are extraordinarily slow to take in its 
possibilities. They are often the last 
to see that there are sound practical rea- 
sons why all other civilised countries, 
and several which we are pleased not 
to consider as such, train men to become 
scouts of commerce, pay them on the 
same scale as their higher public ser- 
vants, retain their services as long as pos- 
sible, and pension them upon retirement. 
So it is that our Consular Service is one 
of the last survivals of our Arcadian pe- 
riod. We have become a great nation 
without knowing it. We are like those 
who carry the customs of the village into 
the life of the town. We have a first- 
rate country, but our imaginations are 
still fifth-rate. 


H. G. Dwight 








THE STAGE SETTING AND SOME 
RECENT BOOKS 


PA HE average author 
would be far less apt to 
yield to the pleasant flat- 
tery of an interview, if 

ahe could realise that his 

=q confessions regarding his 
iouaiia Sliterary methods usually 
throw less light upon his merits than 
upon his defects. The fact that one novel- 
ist works eight hours a day, and another 
works when the spirit moves him; that 
one writes only with a stub pen, and an- 
other dictates to a typewriter; that one 
goes to the solitude of the mountains to 
concoct his plots, and another does his 
best thinking in a crowded trolley car,— 
may seem to some people to be interest- 
ing gossip, but certainly never yet ex- 
plained the popularity of a successful 
book. But, on the other hand, when a 
writer consents to talk about himself, he 
is almost sure, sooner or later, to make 
some naive admission, some enlightening 
self-betrayal, which repays an alert critic 
for the trouble of perusing a column or 
two of innocuous self-complacence. It 
may even happen that the light shed by 
these unconscious revelations may be out 
of all proportion to the relative impor- 
tance of the particular author who makes 
them, in that it sets one wondering how 
many other writers suffer from the same 
shortcoming. A case in point is fur- 
nished by Margaret Horton Potter, who 
is best known for the flamboyant colour- 
ing of her Oriental stories, and who 
recently consented to speak for pub- 
lication concerning her new novel, The 
Genius. The setting of this story 
happens to be Russia, but, so far as 
the plot goes, the author is reported 
as saying it might equally well have 
been laid in any other country. And 
she goes on to confide the information 
that she has often been urged to lay her 
scenes in America, and indeed has often 
tried to do so. But in spite of her, the 
story would seem to take the matter of 
stage setting into its own hands, and ob- 


stinately enact itself in Babylon, or In- 
dia, or Russia. Indeed, she concludes, it 
is surprising how large a part of every 
story writes itself. 

Now, if the only lesson to be drawn 
from this paragraph of interview were 
that Margaret Horton Potter’s novels are 
to some extent allowed to write them- 
selves, it would scarcely be available as 
a text for a serious article. But it does 
assume an importance when one stops to 
consider that many another novelist, bet- 
ter and bigger than Margaret Horton 
Potter is likely to become, has seriously 
marred his work by allowing it “to write 
itself,” and that too, in a matter of such 
structural importance as the stage set- 
ting of the whole book! There is just 
one sense in which a novel of the best 
type may be said to write itself, and that 
is where the workmanship up to a certain 
point has been so perfect, the character- 
drawing so flawless and unmistakable, as 
to leave no room for doubt in the author’s 
mind what the next step in his drama 
must be. But this is the extreme antithe- 
sis to case which the author of the Genius 
had in mind: Any other country 
would have done as well, she says, but 
the story seemed to choose Russia of its 
own accord. 

Now, if there is any one feature of a 
novel, second of course to the central 
idea, that ought to be the subject of long 
and careful deliberation, it is this ques- 
tion of the stage setting. Think for a 
minute how much it involves. It means 
not merely a picturesque background, a 
choice of woods and mountains, instead 
of sky and ocean, or tin roofs and smok- 
ing chimneys. It means the choice of 
nationality of the actors in the drama you 
are about to create; the choice of the lan- 
guage they are supposed to speak, the 
dress they are to wear, the assemblage of 
customs and traditions to which they 
must yield obedience. It is a choice 
which goes to the very framework, the 
very foundation of the plot itself. In 
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most cases, it is not merely next in im- 
portance to the central idea, but part and 
parcel of it. Study any of the great mas- 
terpieces of fiction, and you will realise 
that the stage setting, the choice of na- 
tionality, must have been in the author’s 
mind before he built up even the most ru- 
dimentary structure of plot. Try to 
imagine, if you can, a French Tom Jones, 
a British Three Guardsmen, a German 
Pride and Prejudice. You realise at 
once that, however admirable a book may 
be in the wide generalities of its truths, 
the universality of its human nature, what 
we really love it for is the part which lo- 
calises it, and makes its characters and 
scenes individual and inimitable,—the 
part which often baffles the translator, 
and which could not by any miracle or 
necromancy survive transplanting. 

In the great majority of novels this 
all important choice of stage setting is 
made unconsciously, because it is made 
in accordance with a sound and logical 
rule: the novelist naturally lays his scene 
in the locality with which he is most 
familiar. Jane Austen’s Land, Thomas 


Hardy’s Country, the London of Thack- 


eray, the Boston of Howells, all have a 
definite geographical significance. A 
New Yorkcr, born and bred, will natu- 
rally concoct aplotinvolvingactions quite 
reasonable and proper for American men 
and women, but highly absurd for Ital- 
ians or Russians ; while a Zola or a Bour- 
get will equally,as a matter of course,map 
out a drama sane enough, judged from a 
Parisian standpoint, but scandalously ab- 
surd if the scene were to be laid in New 
York. It is only when a novelist, through 
some real or fancied necessity, lays his 
scene in a foreign country that the funda- 
mental importance of the choice becomes 
apparent. As a matter of fact, there is 
no such thing as a plot which may be laid 
indifferently in any one of two or more 
countries. There is always some one set- 
ting in which it logically belongs; and if 
the author has any doubt or hesitation 
on this point, he may be very sure that 
the fault lies with a lack of clearness 
about the plot itself,—a lack of a clean- 
cut central purpose. If, for example, a 
novelist who happens to be equally famil- 
iar with the manners and customs, the 
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racial temperament, the social life of 
Rome and of Chicago, should be seri- 
ously in doubt in which of these two 
cities"he ought to lay a particular story, 
one has a right to conclude either that a 
plot which takes so little regard of racial 
differences hardly deserves the trouble 
of developing, or else that the author’s 
knowledge of Americans and _ Italians 
does not go far beneath the surface. 

So long as a writer follows the broad, 
safe, general rule of adhering to his own 
people and country, he escapes all pitfalls 
of foreign customs, laws and tempera- 
ments. But, it may reasonably be urged, 
so long as Americans travel abroad, so 
long as they found little social colonies 
in London and Dresden and Florence, so 
long as they frequent the Paris ateliers 
and the German Universities, just so long 
the American novelist may follow them 
across the ocean, without being accused 
ot trespassing upon unlawful territory. 
But here also the cardinal rule prevails, 
that the stage setting must have a struc- 
tural significance. If the whole point of 
the story hinges upon the effect of a 
novel environment, the action and re- 
action of two discordant nationalities, 
then by all means lay the scene at Bar- 
bizon, or St. Mauritz, or on the Nile. No 
phase of life requires greater skill or sub- 
tletv than. the conflict between two dis- 
cordant social standards. It takes a 
Henry James to analyse the tragedy of a 
Daisy Miller caught between the upper 
and nether millstone of half-baked Ameri- 
can independence and old-world conven- 
tion; or to picture in one inimitable vol- 
ume, The Ambassadors, the subtle and 
sure trafismutation of a New England 
conscience when reacted upon by the 
magic elixir of Parisian life. Books like 
these are examples of stage-setting cho- 
sen and designed by a master hand. But 
the novelist who transports his hero and 
heroine to the Bois de Boulogne or the 
Italian lakes for no better purpose than 
to make a few guide book notes on the 
scenery, or to make them utter the same 
twaddle that they might have exchanged 
at Brighton Beach or in the cosy corner 
at home, is at best only a journeyman 
novelist, who is not learning his trade 
well, 
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The chief fault that one is tempted to 
find with Margaret Potter’s aforesaid 
book, The Genius, is pre- 

The cisely of this nature. 
There seems to be no 
real, structural necessity 
for her to have handi- 
capped herself by laying the scene in 
Moscow rather than in New York or 
Chicago. The basic idea of the story 
is the isolation of genius,—and genius 
is no more inaccessible, no more lonely, 
in one corner of the globe than in an- 
other. The particular genius of whom 
Margaret Potter writes is a musician, 
the offspring of an ill-assorted marriage. 
His mother belongs to the old, exclusive 
Russian aristocracy; his father is a 
powerful and utterly unscrupulous offi- 
cial in the Russian secret service, the 
Government’s willing tool in its darkest 
and most treacherous deeds. He has 
slowly gathered a fund of knowledge 
of half-forgotten, hushed-up scandals 
that make him hated and feared by 
the oldest and proudest houses in the 
kingdom. For years he has blackmailed 
his way step by step, higher and higher 
in the confidence of the Czar. But there 
is one triumph which is denied him to the 
end,—social recognition; even his high- 
born wife cannot win him that. The son 
inherits his mother’s fineness of charac- 
ter, together with his father’s strength of 
purpose. He scorns to stoop to the un- 
scrupulous methods of his father, the 
only methods by which any one bearing 
a name so cordially hated could hope for 
recognition or success. He remains true 
to his ideals and, from a worldly stand- 
point, his life is a failure,—disowned by 
his father, deceived and betrayed by his 
friends, separated from the only woman 
he ever loves. As a musician he does 
achieve greatness, but at the cost of hap- 
piness. Instead of love, it brings him 
only jealousy, envy, isolation, even in his 
hour of death. The book is not without 
some strong pages. But as a picture of 
Russian life, it is not to be taken serious- 
ly. Even Ouida, with all her imitations, 
got a good deal nearer to the conventional 
idea of what a Muscovite ought to be. 
Excepting that they have unpronouncable 
names, and all say their prayers to little 
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icons of the Virgin, at least once in each 
chapter, Margaret Potter’s Russians im- 
press one as being tolerably good Ameri- 
cans in masquerade. Even the father of 
the Genius, the obnoxious official who 
somehow never quite rises to our expec- 
tations, might have been equally unscru- 
pulous as a Chicago pork-packer, and 
vastly more entertaining. 

Eden Phillpotts is one of those fortun- 
ate and clear-sighted authors who are 
never for an instant in 
doubt where to lay 
their scenes, because they 
know that there is just 
one little corner of the 
known world that they have claimed 
as their own, one phase of life, one 
form of speech, one small group 
of men and women whom _ they 
know as intimately as their own con- 
science. Give them the oldest, mosi fa- 
miliar situations known to fiction, based 
on the primitive passions of love and 
jealousy and hate; and straightway they 
will see new ways to modify and adapt 
them, in accord with the special habits 
and traditions and modes of thought of 
this one corner they claim as their own. 
It is precisely this quality and nothing 
else, that gives Eden Phillpotts’s stories 
their marked individuality. His themes 
are among the oldest in the history of the 
world’s dramas; and yet you cannot es- 
cape from the sense of their newness, 
their lack of resemblance to any stories 
that you ever read before. This is be- 
cause he himself is so saturated with the 
Dartmoor life that he imparts its pecu- 
liar and inimitable flavour to his portraval 
of the simplest and most ordinary rela- 
tions of everyday life. His new volume, 
The Portreeve, is not one to be rashly 
pronounced the best work that he has yet 
produced. It lacks the grim tensity of 
The Secret Woman, the lyric enthusiasm 
of Children of the Mist; but on the other 
hand, it has a more even strength, a 
greater dignity that comes from reserve 
force. But it is like his previous books 
in being made from material surprising- 
ly simple and primitive. It tells the 
story of a young couple estranged on the 
eve of their marriage, because another 
man, socially beneath her, wants the girl, 
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and another woman, socially above him, 
wants the man. Dodd Wolferstan has 
worked his way slowly up, from the 
workhouse to a modest competence. At 
thirty he is an independent farmer, holds 
the local and ancient honorary office of 
Portreeve, and has just won the promise 
of Ilet Yelland to marry him. But Prim- 
rose Horn, only daughter of the pros- 
perous master of Bowden Farm, accus- 
tomed always to have what she wants, 
has long since determined that she wants 
the Portreeve; and when she ‘discovers 
that Abel Pierce, uncouth labourer as he 
is, will stop at nothing to take Ilet away 
from Wolferstan, she enters into a shame- 
less plot with Abel to rake up an old 
and discredited scandal, and put new life 
into it with a few ingenious lies. The 
plot works with an ease that would seem 
improbable if the author did not make 
very clear how tradition, religous bigot- 
ry, primitive credulity, all worked to- 
gether to separate the young couple. The 
plot, however, succeeds only in part. Ilet, 
convinced that her lover has driven an- 
other young girl through shame to sui- 
cide, tries to drown her sorrow by a hasty 
marriage with Abel. Wolfenstan is made 
of sterner stuff. Although he feels that 
Ilet is hopelessly lost to him, years go by 
before he can bear to entertain the 
thought of marrying another - woman, 
even so desirable a woman as the lovely 
heiress Primrose Horn, whose treachery 
he has never even suspected. Finally, 
one day, the proposal she has so long 
awaited is trembling on his tongue, his 
arms are around her, his kisses on her 
lips, when a messenger arrives in hot 
haste with the news that Ilet’s husband, 
Abel, has been crushed in the stone quar- 
ries, and has a confession to make before 
he dies. The half-spoken proposal is 
never finished, because when next he 
meets Primrose, Wolferstan and Ilet are 
once more betrothed, and when a year 
has passed they are married. Primrose 
Horn is one of those women whose love 
when scorned turns to hate; and the 
second and strongest part of the book 
deals with her slow, deliberate method of 
revenge. Inexorable as fate, she robs 
him step by step, of his farm, his cattle, 
his local prestige, his wife’s health, his 
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child’s life, his ambition, hope and faith; 
until at last fate itself takes the guidance 
out of her hands, and her revenge recoils, 
with unexpected grimness, upon her own 
head. One wonders in laying aside this 
book, how a writer possessing such a 
virile talent, could ever have squandered 
precious days upon a volume of such in- 
ferior worth as his recent American Pris- 
oner. 
There is small profit in. quarrelling 
with the stage setting of George Hor 
ton’s new story, The 
The Edge of Hazard, because 
Edge of in whatever corner of 
Hazard the globe he has laid it, 
the adventures of his 
hero would have remained just as 
melodramatic, just as preposterous, just 
as strongly suggestive of opera bouffes, 
as they are at present. The volume 
opens modestly enough. A young Bos 
tonian, of the fashionable set, whon 
fate has just stripped of friends, fortune 
and fiancée, in one stroke, elects to cut 
himself adrift from old associations by 
accepting a position as clerk in a foreign 
branch of a big mercantile house, situ- 
ated in Siberia, just over the Chinese 
frontier. This step, while not exactly 
usual, is in itself sane enough. But when 
the hero reaches Yokohama, on the eve 
of the Russian-Japanese war, then things 
really begin to happen, at a rate too fast 
and furious for any mere reviewer to at- 
tempt to chronicle them. He is arrested 
as a Russian spy by a young and pretty 
female detective, who falls recklessly in 
love with him; he is shipwrecked and 
nearly drowned, but rescued by a tramp 
steamer, bound to Vladivostock; he 
makes a slow and weary progress up a 
sluggish Siberian river, on a sort of na- 
tive canal-boat, incidentally offering gal 
lant services to a Russian princess who is 
being pursued by Chinese boxers; the 
sluggish river unkindly runs dry, strand- 
ing them in the mud, and the Chinese 
boxers wade out and harrow up the feel 
ings of the Russian princess by crucify- 
ing one or two of her attendants, as an 
object lesson to the rest. A massacre of 
Jews is flung in as a light diversion; and 
there is a grand finale of a flight over the 
winter snow, before a pack of famished 
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wolves, to whom the Japanese female de- 
tective throws herself, a voluntary sacri- 
fice, to stay their appetites, while the hero 
and his Russian princess hasten on to be 
married at the nearest village. If Mr. 
Horton had intended to parody the style 
of Archibald Clavering Gunter, he would 
deserve to be congratulated on his .suc- 
cess. 
There is a degree of clever originality 
about Bertha Runkle’s new book, The 
Truth about Tolna, of 
The Truth which her previous ven- 
About ture in fiction, The Hel- 
Tolna met of Navarre, gave 
scant promise. That 
greatly over-praised story, it will be 
remembered, was little more than an 
ingenious patchwork of Dumas epi- 
sodes, similar perhaps to some of 
those embryonic first drafts which 
Dumas’s own apprentices used _ to 
turn out, at the so-called Fabrique de 
Romans, before they were transformed 
by the alchemy of the master’s pen. The 
Truth About Tolna owes no debt to any 
other author, living or dead. It is not a 
pretentious book; it is simply a light, 
whimsical, entertaining little comedy, in- 
terspersed with clever, good-natured sat- 
ire upon certain phases of New York 
life. Indeed, the contrast between Ber- 
tha Runkle’s two books aptly illustrates 
the wisdom of rejecting a stage setting 
that one knows only by hearsay, in favor 
of the environment in which one was 
born and bred. As for the substance of 
the story, it is of no more weighty mate- 
rial than should properly enter into farce 
comedy. Tolna is a popular tenor in 
grand opera, a Hungarian nobleman, so 
his manager, Denys Alden, has given 
out, exiled from his country for political 
reasons, and devoting the princely in- 
come which his magnificent voice earns 
him, to furthering the cause of liberty. 
This pretty fiction appeals to the imagina- 
tion of the American public, and Tolna 
has become the rage. But in real life 
Tolna is as good an American as any- 
body, with a healthy scorn of humbug, 
and a good honest, American name, Mor- 
ris Fordham. In France and Germany, 
he had not cared how many picturesque 
lies his clever manager told; but here, in 
his own city, to be kept close prisoner, to 


shun society, lest he should betray that 
he understands English; above all to be 
unable to reveal himself to the girl he 
loves, is a hardship which even his loy- 
alty to his best friend and business man- 
ager cannot withstand. And if Denys 
Alden had only known a little bit sooner 
which of two girls was the one to whom 
Tolna wished to reveal the truth about 
himself there would have been no serious 
misunderstanding and consequently no 
story to be written—and that would 
really have been a pity. 
Ottilie Liljencrantz is one of the few 
popular novelists of to-day whom one 
would hesitate to give 
Randvar up her customary stage 
the setting of legendary 
Songsmith times, and turn instead 
to the people’ and 
scenes or her own daily life. Such 
a book as Randvar the Songsmith 
gives the impression that she has 
so long lived in fancy in a world of 
legend that she might make only very 
sorry work of an attempt to draw direct- 
‘ly from life, in this present age of auto- 
mobiles, wireless telegraph and insur- 
ance scandals. Indeed, Miss Liljen- 
crantz’s volumes are scarcely novels, in 
the current acceptation of the term; they 
are rather prose sagas, constructed with 
genuine skill and sympathetic under- 
standing, and entitled to a full measure 
of poetic license. The same traditions 
which Longfellow used as a basis for his 
Skeleton in Armour, forms the basis for 
Randvar the Songsmith, which is not ap- 
preciably better or worse than the same 
author’s earlier volumes. 
An uneven book, genuinely amus- 
ing in parts, distinctly tiresome else- 
where, is Ronald Mac- 
The donald’s_ satirical ex- 
Sea travaganza, The Sea 
Maid Maid. If the young 
and popular Dean of 
3eckminster had not been afflicted 
with an anemic wife, the doctors 
would not have recommended a protract- 
ed acean voyage among the South Sea 
Islands, there would have been no ship- 
wreck, no loss to the Church of England 
of one of her most promising divines, no 
search expedition sent out, after a lapse 
of nearly two decades—in short, no story 
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for Mr. Macdonald to write. It has 
pleased his whimsical fancy to gather to- 
gether a curiously ill-assorted group of 
men and women, and strand them upon 
the self-same tropical island which for 
twenty years has sheltered the very man 
whom they have come to rescue. The 
picture of the reverend gentleman and 
his good wife, grown strong and portly 
through this lengthy period of enforced 
fresh-air treatment, vainly striving to pre- 
serve a becoming dignity in welcoming 
their unexpected guests, despite their 
harlequin garb of skins and braided grass- 
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es, is ludicrous until it becomes tedious. 
But there is a daughter, born during their 
exile, and appropriately named Polyne- 
sia—as untutored in worldly wisdom as 
though she were really the sea nymph she 
appears to be; and her first impressions 
of men from the outside world, and her 
gradual awakening to the fact that she 
has a heart, give the book a touch of idyl- 
lic lightness that contrasts rather pleas- 
antly with its somewhat heavy-handed 
satire. 
Frederick Taber Cooper. 
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Collaboration in the writing of history 
is the natural result of the minute exam- 
ination of details with which ~modern 
scholarship has occ1pied itself. Perhaps 
a man of genius might still write the his- 
tory of England, for example, on a large 
scale and achieve that painful accuracy 
which we are taught to believe is the 
summum bonum. But for the present 
we must be content with the superficial 
unity of treatment a careful editor can 
secure from his contributors and forego 
the essential unity of style that brings a 
historical work within the domain of 
literature. Two such works now in proc- 
ess of publication have been undertaken 
on the collaborative plan. The more 
ambitious is The Political History of 
England* in twelve volumes, carrying 
the story from the beginning down to 
the twentieth century. The editors are 
Dr. William Hunt and Mr. Reginald L. 
Poole. Two volumes are now published; 


*The Political History of England. In 
twelve volumes. Volume II. From the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Death of John. By 
George Burton Adams. Volume X. From the 
Accession of George III. to the Close of Pitt’s 
First Administration. By William Hunt. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Each volume $2.60 net. 


, and what is accomplished in these, to- 


gether with what is promised in the vol- 
umes to come, shows that the scale of 
the undertaking is large enough to se- 
cure ample discussion of every point of 
importance, and at the same time is not 
too large for reasonable brevity. The 
editors believe that the advance in his- 
torical knowledge demands such an un- 
dertaking, “founded on independent 
thought and research,” but at the same 
time “written with a full knowledge of 
the works of the best modern historians, 
and with a desire to take advantage of 
their teaching wherever it appears sound.” 
Against the scholarship of The Political 
History of England no charge is likely 
to be brought. It is bound to become a 
standard work in its subject. 

Both the volumes now published were 
ready last spring, but were unavoidably 
delayed. Volume II., dealing with the 
period from the Norman Conquest to the 
death of John, is contributed by Pro- 
fessor Adams of Yale, the only Ameri- 
can writer in the list. The chief regret 
which the reader feels is that so judicious 
an account of so important an epoch 
should lack the advantage of a lucid 
style. There is no essential reason why 
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an historical work should not possess 
literary value, though modern historians 
seem to despise it. In the matter of 
scholarship there is nothing to lament. 
Dr. Adams deals intelligently with his 
sources; he steers a safe course between 
undue scepticism and undue credul'ty. 
The rules of evidence were by no means 
rigorously applied by the medizval chron- 
iclers, but where their stories are in- 
herently probable it is futile to sneer 
them out of court. In this case the au- 
thor has the advantage of having no pet 
theories to maintain; he approaches 
every question with a perfectly open 
mind. That he is somewhat inclined to 
exaggerate the benefits of the Norman 
Conquest is quite possible. In the Church 
at least, it wrought no little evil, and 
paved the way for those quarrels over 
investiture which did so much to dis- 
tract the English people. Again, the 
Norman influence upon the national 
character seems to have been much less 
potent than many writers have assumed. 
The significant fact is that English po- 
litical ideals, English law and English 
language survived. In liis estimates of 
individuals Dr. A.dams is scrupulously 
impartial. It is difficult to blame him for 
this; yet if he had sometimes ventured 
to heighten his picture a little, if he had 
shown something of the dramatic imag- 
ination, which, after all, is part of the 
equipment of the historian, these dimly 
descried figures might have become more 
human and natural. In his judgment of 
their acts he displays, however, a consid- 
erable gift for getting at the root of the 
matter. This is indicated conspicuously 
in the case of King Stephen, whom he 
shows to have been no mere weakling, al- 
though lacking the qualifications to hold 
a place for which the first William and 
the first two Henries were none too 
strong. Of all the kings from William 
to John, perhaps Henry II. was the great- 
est. Less patient and less conscientious 
than his grandfather, he had the insight 
of a consummate statesman, and the im- 
portance of his work in the creation of 
the English judicial system can hardly 
be overestimated. . In a history avowedly 
mainly political the legal and _ social 
aspects of the whole period do not receive 
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wholly adequate attention. But the 
editors might justly refer the reader to 
such a work as Social England to repair 
this deficiency. 

The first forty years of the reign of 
George III., covered by Dr. Hunt in 
Volume X. of the new history, afford 
abundant matter for controversy. The 
facts, indeed, may be regarded as fairly 
well established; but the interpretation 
of the facts is open to material differ- 
ences. Dr. Hunt is perhaps somewhat 
less than fair to the Whigs; but since 
these have had many partisan defenders,a 
statement of the opposite side of the case 
is salutary. George’s attempt to restore 
the personal rule of the monarch ended 
in complete failure; nevertheless, with a 
king of real capacity for statesmanship, 
it need not have been a hopeless attempt. 
The cabinet system had not been fully 
established, and many people were tired 
of the oligarchy of tne great Whig fam- 
ilies. -But George clearly was not the 
man for such an adventure. He allowed 
his personal prejudices to sway him un- 
duly, and he endeavoured to carry his 
measures by dirty intrigues. Again and 
again he quarrelled with his ablest coun- 
sellors. The younger Pitt alone had the 
good fortune to come into power at a 
time when even George had become con- 
vinced that personal government was a 
failure, and when his oncoming madness 
had broken down his invincible obstinacy. 
Apart from the work of Pitt, there is 
little that is inspiring in the story of 
these forty years. Neither public nor 
private morality was very high, and a 
Church dominated by eighteenth-cen- 
tury formalism could do little to uplift 
the national ideals. The chief events of 
the time were the two revolutions— 
American and French. Dr. Hunt is in- 
clined to minimise the weight of the 
American argument in the debate over 
taxation, which was at the bottom of the 
revolt from English rule. At the same 
time it must be frankly admitted that 
the colonists were often unreasonable, 
and some of their demands could not 
have been granted without humiliation to 
the Crown. Moreover, the conduct of 
the “patriots” was far from faultless. 
Within recent years the case for the 
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loyalists has been more fairly presented, 
and it is clear that they represented what 
would now be called the best sentiment 
of the community. It was a part of the 
general ineptitude of British rule that this 
sentiment was not made effective to pre- 
serve the integrity of the empire. 

The new volume in the History of 
England, which Mr. Oman is editing— 
a work upon a similar plan to that of the 
Political History, but comprised in six 
volumes, and brought down only to the 
year 1815—is Mr. Arthur D. Innes’s 
England under the Tudors.* In every 
respect, except its literary style, it is far 
superior to the volume in the same series 
already reviewed in these pags—Mr. 
Trevelyan’s England under the Stuarts. 
Mr. Innes tries to be fair, while Mr. 
Trevelyan was unscrupulously partisan. 
The account of the monasteries in 
Henry VIII.’s time, as given in the pres- 
ent volume, is as good an illustration as 
any of the impartial spirit which 
Mr. Innes has brought to his task. Here 
is one of the hundred opportunities for 
controversy which the Tudor period of- 
fers. Some historians have written as if 
Henry undertook solely a great moral 
crusade in suppressing the religious 
houses. Mr. Innes points out the seri- 
ous charges, which must be admitted on 
the evidence of men like Colet and More, 
but declines to attach weight to partisan 
pamphlets put forth during the heat of 
the controversy. That is the true basis 
of historical criticism. The same spirit 
pervades his treatment of other vexed 
questions. He says that the reign of 
Mary was a failure, but he admits that 
“no monarch has ever more utterly sub- 
ordinated personal interests, personal af- 
fections, all that makes life desirable, to 
a passionate sense of duty.” Towards 
those who had wronged her she was re- 
markably lenient, and the religious per- 
secution of the last part of her reign 
arose from her conscientious belief that it 
was her duty to stamp out heresy. 
Mr. Innes, who is inclined to condemn 
her policy in this respect, admits that the 
total number of “martyrs” was only 


*England under the Tudors. 
Innes. New York: G. 
$3 net. 
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three hundred. Similarly, while he en- 
deavours to justify the execution of Mary 
Stewart on the score of political neces- 
sity, he defends her from the cruel 
charges of her persecutors, and denies 
that she was more wicked than those 
who conspired against her. This is not 
the place to go into questions of evi- 
dence; but none of the serious charges 
against her was ever proved, and it may 
be added that none of them is probable. 
Of Elizabeth the author speaks with more 
favour than she deserves, though not as 
a partisan. He avoids the pitfalls into 
which so many who have dealt with the 
ecclesiastical history of the Tudor reigns 
have fallen, and recognises the fact that 
the English Reformation had a _ po- 
litical origin, and in the long run, despite 
the Protestantising policy of the coun- 
sellors of Edward, never deprived the 
English Church of its Catholic character. 
Perhaps it would have been as well had 
he kept this distinction more carefully in 
mind and not made Catholic synonymous 
in sO many instances with Roman 
Catholic. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Innes’s 
estimate of Henry VIII. with that of 
Mr. Pollard in his admirable biography* 
of this somewhat cryptic monarch. 
Mr. Pollard takes the more favourable 
view, on the whole, of Henry’s acts. He 
says truly that it is easy to paint the 
king as a hero or a villain; but either 
alternative is equally far from the 
truth. Nor is the theory that he ruled 
in defiance of the English people tenable. 
The experiences of his predecessors for- 
bid the assumption that he could have 
done this and still kept his throne. 
Mr. Poilard’s opinion, briefly, is that the 
authority he exercised practically derived 
its sanction from the popular will, that 
he had public sentiment behind him in 
many acts that appear arbitrary, and that 
his tyrannous treatment of individuals 
was a matter of indifference to the mass 
of his subjects. This is perhaps as good 
an explanation as any of the apparent 
miracle by which one who has sometimes 
been called a moral monster ruled a stub- 


*Henry VIII. 
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born people peacefully and died in his 
bed. But the whole reign is full of 
enigmas. In the matter of the divorce, 
Mr. Innes holds to the argument that 
Henry was moved, in the first place, by 
his passion for Anne Bullen, while 
Mr. Pollard inclines more nearly to 
Mr. Froude’s contention that it Was 
anxiety for a male heir which first turned 
his thoughts in that direction. Both 
agree that Henry’s conscience, of which 
he had so much to say, was a strange 
thing. The foreign policy of Wolsey is 
commended by Mr. Innes and con- 
demned by Mr. Pollard; the condemna- 
tion seems to be, on the whole, more 
just. Neither has very much to say in 
praise of Cromwell, whom Mr. Froude 
defended so zealously. And, indeed, it is 
difficult to believe that he was moved by 
any moral or religious considerations in 
his so-called reforms. With regard to 
Henry’s financial policy, which was thor- 
oughly vicious, Mr. Innes gives the more 
satisfactory account. But the compari- 
son between the two books need not be 
extended. Myr. Pollard crtainly has 
written a model biography of its kind. 
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It is well proportioned throughout, and 
its literary style is excellent. 

The years in the story of England 
since 1897 are altogether too near for 
historical purposes, and perhaps Mr. 
McCarthy would have been well advised 
had he left his readable History of Oxy 
Own Times* without these concluding 
volumes. The original work, which 
ended with the general election of 1880, 
was an excellent survey of the events of 
forty years. In this appendix there is 
more argument than record. The 
author takes advantage of his opportunity 
to review the reign of Victoria as a whole, 
and this is the most valuable part of the 
work. These last years cannot be dis- 
cussed with full knowledge, since much 
material is not yet available. But 
Mr. McCarthy is always a charming 
writer, and we need not quarrel with his 
concluding labours in a task for which 
he has shown ample fitness. 

Edward Fuller. 


*A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
McCarthy. Volumes IV. and V. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Each volume, $1.40 net. 
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I 


Joun H. Hazerton’s “THe DECLARA- 
TION 0. INDEPENDENCE.”’* 


Two views may be taken of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; there is the 
popular, which considers the charter of 
American liberties an inspired document, 
a faith once delivered to the Fathers by 
the intervention of heaven; this is the 
view held by schools boys and Fourth 
of July orators. On the other hand is the 
critical view, which considers the Dec- 
laration a creed indeed, to be believed 
by all good citizens, yet at the same time 


*The Declaration of Independence — its 
History — by John H. Hazelton. With illu- 
strations and facsimile’ documents. Pp. vii. 
and 629. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1906. 


the work of men’s hands, a veritable 
human instrument. This is the view 
held by the rationalists. In place of the 
magical it puts the evolutionary. While 
it may destroy the cherished ideals, it 
puts in their place something vastly more 
profound; instead of offering the Dec- 
laration as an instantaneous miracle, an 
effortless, off-hand production, it pre- 
sents it as the embodiment of the aspira- 
tions of many men after life, liberty and 
all the natural rights—aspirations held 
not merely by our revolutionary leaders, 
but by the long line who fought for in- 
dependency generations before inde- 
pendence. 

It is in this search for the historic 
sources that the higher criticism plays 
its part. Taking, for example, the pre- 
amble of the Declaration as a sort of 
reservoir of ideas, it strives to follow up 
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the contributing streams of thought to 
those altitudes whence they sprang. 
Herein it is led to somewhat trans- 
cendental heights—theories regarding the 
rights of revolution and the laws of 
nature put forth by Locke and Harring- 
ton, Grotius and Puffendorf, Ulpian and 
Aristotle. Then it strives to show how 
these high a priori speculations, from 
the Georgian era to the classic age, sifted 
down into the lower air of practical poli- 
tics, and at last found expression in the 
writings and speeches of the American 
worthies from John Wise to Patrick 
Henry. It is this preliminary work of 
the higher criticism which gives point 
and value to the present example of the 
lower. Dealing as it does not so much 
with the remote background as the 
immediate foreground, its interest lies 
with the documents rather than the doc- 
trines of the revolution; or to amplify a 
figure uttered by one of the signers con- 
cerning the Declaration as a ‘fabricating 
machine,’ its task is to show how its vari- 
ous parts were tentatively conceived, 
slowly forged, and at last laboriously 
assembled. 

This book, then, treating not so much 
of the doctrines as the documents, tells 
in what manner, at what time, and with 
what consent or variety of opinion they 
were accepted. Considering what might 
be the difficulty of reconstructing the 
story, say of some modern life insurance 
disturbance one hundred and thirty years 
from now, and that without the aid of an 
Armstrong investigating committee, one 
may imagine the difficulties of recon- 
structing the story of the events of 1776. 
As Jefferson once asked: ‘Who ever will 
be able to write the history of the Rev- 
olution,except merely its external facts,— 
all its councils, designs and discussions 
having been conducted by Congress with 
closed doors?’ 

Yet here the attempt is made, and from 
the journals, letters, diaries, notes, news- 
papers and broadsides of the day the 
whole thing is pieced together. The 
advantage of using the contemporary 
records, with their abundance of specific 
details, is that it helps one to bring be- 
fore the mind’s eye the picture of the first 
Continental Congress. At the same time 
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this is not a mere historical canvas filled 
with stiff figures, but rather a series of 
character studies of live men,—a set of 
journals intimes, which, to employ the 
language of John Adams, enable one ‘to 
penetrate the intricate, internal foldings 
of their souls.’ 

The first two chapters of this narrative 
of facts give a stirring account of the two 
years before the Declaration. In ’74 the 
people for the first time recognised that 
the cause of Boston was a common cause ; 
in '75 they realised that the conflict with 
the mother country was irrepressible. 
Franklin, indeed, shed tears of joy at 
the mere prospect of reconciliation, but 
they were apparently of the crocodile 
variety. And now the events of Lexing- 
ton and Concord and Bunker’s Hill 
strained to the breaking point the per- 
sistent loyalty of the better classes. How 
then could Whigs and Tories be got to 
pull together? To employ another 
phrase of John Adams’s, America is ‘like 
a coach and six; its swiftest horses must 
be slackened, and the slowest quickened, 
that all may keep an even pace.’ But 
this is found impossible; the ‘great un- 
wieldy body’ gets out of hand. Appeal- 
ing to popular prejudices the radical ele 
ment declares reconciliation shameful, 
calls the king tyrannical and his minis- 
try diabolical, and urges the Congress 
‘for God’s sake declare the Colonies 
independent !’ 

This rapid sketch of ‘the unhappy and 
unnatural contest’ preceding the Dec- 
laration is given with all the force, 
reality and vivacity of the original words. 
Thus Tom Paine is described as a dis- 
astrous meteor, and the affairs at Fal 
mouth and Norfolk as flaming arguments 
of burning towns. Despite these things, 
so wrote Jefferson in his Notes, some 
of the colonies were not yet matured for 
falling from the parent stem. Hence 
arose the bitter struggles, the jealousies 
and divisions in the second Congress, 
the talk of independency as a hobgoblin; 
and finally the postponement of the Dec- 
laration itself. But as evincing the sig- 
nificance of small things and the value 
of tracing degree by degree the rising 
of the mercury in the political ther- 
mometer, the compiler of this history 
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notes how, toward the end, the real 
weather grew so warm that the delegates 
were glad to sign their names and hurry 
off. In giving the story of these last 
days, when the points in the Declaration 
were disputed inch by inch, the author 
recalls some forgotten facts: why the 
delegates from New York withdrew, 
why the slavery clauses were struck out, 
and finally how the real declaration was 
made not on the fourth of the month but 
on the second. 

Turning to the external history of the 
document the writer seeks to determine 
precisely where it was that Jefferson 
transcribed the Declaration, when and 
how the signatures were attached, and 
what vicissitudes befel the instrument 
itself from the day of its promulgation 
to the present time. By an infinitude of 
pains the very room in which the first 
draft was made is located, the Dolly 
Madison legend of the rescue of the 
precious parchment is exploded, and step 
by step its whereabouts is traced down 
to its present safeguarding in the depart- 
ment of state. Of tke final chapters 
those entitled the Effects of the Revolu- 
tion, and the Fireworks of 1776 appear 
the most interesting. They tell of the 
Homeric toasts to liberty in the Bunch 
of Grapes tavern in Boston, of the mock 
burial of George III. in Savannah, and 
in particular of the first anniversary of 
independence in Philadelphia. This is 
worth quoting, for its subtle irony is in 
the spirit of Franklin himself: 


“The Hessian band of music, taken in Tren- 
ton the 26th of December last, attended, and 
heightened the festivity with some fine per- 
formances suited to the joyous occasion, while 
a corps of British deserters, taken into the 
service of the continent by the State of 
Georgia, being drawn up before the door, 
filled up the intervals with feux de joie. 
After dinner a number of toasts were drunk. 
—Each toast was followed by a discharge 
of artillery and small arms, and a suitable 
piece of music by the Hessian band.” 


A noteworthy feature of this work is 
an elaborate appendix on the various 
early drafts of the Declaration. Ex- 
amination of thesé now ancient docu- 
ments as to the quality of their paper, 
their water marks and the various inks 
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and even pens used, these paleographical 
details give a final exemplification of the 
thoroughness of methdd in the modern 
lower criticism. The results of this 
minute scrutiny might well be put in the 
polychrome or ‘rainbow’ form, for these 
seven documents form a sort of spectrum 
of glittering generalities. Pehaps, at 
times, the investigator goes too far, 
thinks to distinguish the ultra-violet.rays, 
treats of shades beyond the vision of the 
ordinary observer, yet that delicacy of 
sight is necessary, and the resultant 
collation of texts invaluable. 
I. Woodbridge Riley. 
II 


STEPHEN PHILLIPs’s “NERO.” * 


Some time ago Swinburne wrote a 
poem which has probably been the cause 
of as much folly, not to say wickedness, 
as any other written in our time, in which 
occur the following lines: 


“When, with flame all around him aspirant, 
Stood flushed, as a harp-player stands, 
The implacable, beautiful tyrant, 
Rose-crowned, having death in _ his 
hands; 
And a sound, as the sound of loud water, 
Smote far through the flight of the fires, 
And mixed with the lightning of slaughter 
A thunder of lyres.” 


It would be hard to find anything more 
typical than “Dolores” of a certain ideal 
of life, of which we have heard a good 


deal in recent years. It was extreme, of 
course ; few persons really said in earnest, 


“Ah, where shall we go then for pastime, 
If the worst that can be has been done?” 


And few persons really wished to have 
their gardens lit by live torches, or to 
have the world a steed for their rein. 
Few would really have been Nero. 

But, after all, the difference was chiefly 
one of degree: “No one with an historic 
sense would blame Nero,” said Mr. Os- 
car Wilde; and it went without saying 
that no one with an artistic sense would 
fail to admire him. 

It was, therefore, not unnatural that 
when Mr. Stephen Phillips created his 


*Nero. By Stephen Phillips. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 
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figure of the famous maniac it should be 
full of reminders of Poems and Ballads, 
and of The Picture of Dorian Gray, of 
The New Republic, and The Green Car- 
nation. Mr. Phillips himself presumably 
had the idea in mind when he wrote: 
“Suppose this zsthete made omnipo- 
tent.” There is hardly a trait in his Nero 
that cannot be paralleled from the litera- 
ture of the zsthetic movement. He be- 
gins with fatuousness : 


“This languor is the penalty the gods 
Exact from those whom they have gifted 
high.” 

He ends with senseless folly : 

“T have given thee flaming Rome for the 

bed of thy death! 
O Agrippina!” 

And between the two there is the whole 
lyre of zstheticism, its gay absurdity, 
its unreality its intense emotion, its child- 
likeness, its dilletantism. Mr. Phillips’s 
Nero needs only a frock coat and a silk 
hat—no, he really needs a much more 
elaborate wardrobe, of course,—but it is 
only the wardrobe that he needs to be at 
home in various circles of the day before 
yesterday. 

What shall we say of Mr. Phillips’s 
figure? Is it an actual study, a new im- 
aginative creatior, or is it a natural de- 
velopment of a literary ideal? Or is it 
perhaps a satire? I certainly would not 
be so foolish as to enter upon so difficult 
an investigation. After all, creation, de- 
velopment, satire, all are moods—we can- 
not get back of that—and if expressed in 
beautiful poetry so much the better for 
us. 

And certainly here. is much that is 
beautiful. Most beautiful—and coming 
just where they ought to come—is the 
speech, or the speeches, of Agrippina just 
before she leaves her son. ‘The action of 
the play does little but show us the dif- 
ferent phases of character, but that it 
does with ingenuity and sufficiency. 

Fortunately, one need not pronounce 
on the questions of the stage. We may 
read Nero absorbedly and happily, with- 
out feeling that we ought to see a real 
mimic depicting the pretended one, and a 
pretended glory of Rome mimicking the 
real one. Taught by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, we notice the dramatic trumpets of 


Herod at the end of the third act, and, 
taking a rash step in stage appreciation 
ourself, we detect something like the re- 
markable effect at the end of Herod at 
the end of act III, scene iii. But these 
are merely speculations. The stage is 
yet far off, and we may now enjoy the 
poetry by itself in the upper chambers of 
our own artistic consciousness. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Iil 
CapTain Scott’s “THE VoyAGE or THE 
Discovery.” * 

Captain Scott’s account of the voyage 
of the Discovery is the most important 
narrative of adventure and investigation 
in the Antarctic regions that has been pro- 
duced in the last half century. Indeed, 
considering the achievements that are set 
forth in its pages, as well as the pleasant 
style and agreeable personality of the 
author, it is perhaps the most admirable 
of all stories of discovery in the South 
Polar region ; and even in the abundance 
of fascinating tales of exploration in the 
Northern Polar zone, there are few that 
are more interesting. 

The Discovery bore one of three ex- 
peditions sent forth in 1902 by three peo. 
ples to explore the Antarctic. The repert 
of Dr. Nordenskjéld, of the Swedish 
expedition to Graham Land, has already 
been considered in the Bookman. A Ger- 
man expedition found new land south of 
Kerguelen Islgnd. The British party 
chose the most promising field for both 
geographical and other scientific investi- 
gation, and seems to have taken brilliant 
advantage of their opportunities. Their 
headquarters were established further 
south than those of any other exploring 
party, in the region discovered by Ross 
in 1841, just south of Mt. Erebus and 
Mt. Terror, near the western end of the 
wall of ice which reared itself like “the 
Cliffs at Dover” in Ross’s path. Among 
those who are interested in Antarctic ex- 
ploration, the “great ice barrier” has 
loomed stupendous for more than half a 
century. Scientific men have suggested 
in particular that it might furnish a bet- 
ter illustration than any glacier in Green- 

*The Voyage of the ‘Discovery.’ By Cap- 
tain Robert F, Scott, C. V.O. R. N. In two 


volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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land, of the conditions which existed in 
America and Europe during the ice-age. 
Novelists have represented it as the cold 
wall of a warm country, inhabited by 
beautiful beings. Captain Scott’s inves- 
tigations leave us in doubt as to its ori- 
gin, but they throw new light upon its 
character. He reports it, not as a gla- 
cier, crawling upon the sea bottom, but 
as a floating mass of ice, between the 
shore-ice attached on the east to Victoria 
Land, and on the West to a newly sight- 
ed territory, named after Queen Vic- 
toria’s son, King Edward VII Land. 
(Long. 150° W.; Lat. 76° S.) Un- 
doubtedly, the ice-stream comes from 
an extensive land to the South. From 
headquarters Captain Scott pushed over 
the barrier to 82° 16’ 33”—the “farthest 
south” by more than three degrees. To 
the right lay high ranges of mountains, 
which extended southward as far as they 
could see; Captain Scott estimates the 
farthest as perhaps 200 miles from the 
pole. Again Captain Scott led a second 
sledge party 200 miles westward between 
the 77th and 78th parallels, across the 
continental ice-cap (146° 33’ E.) ; and if 
beautiful beings can exist in summer 
temperatures of 30 to 40 below zero, at 
least they are not likely to be sought out 
by readers of this book. It was a tough 
journey, pluckily carried out in cold and 
storm unprecedented in summer polar 
trips. These two sledge journeys must 
be reckoned among the most successful 
in polar history; but by no means did 
they comprise all the geographical work 
of the party. Captain Scott and his com- 
panions accomplished, among them, 
twenty-eight expeditions, and_in short, 
developed more than five degrees of dark 
coast line upon the white space that used 
to appear on Antarctic maps. 

With these observations to its credit, 
the expedition was a success. But its 
geographical work must be estimated, af- 
ter all, as secondary to its routine scien- 
tific observations; and of these, the most 
important, the investigations in terres- 
trial magnetism, are not ready to be re- 
ported. The expedition did not reach 
the magnetic polé; but Mr. Bernachi’s 
previous Antarctic work furnishes 
assurance that in connection with the 
Swedes and Germans, the British have 


done their share toward solving magnetic 
problems in the South. As to meteor- 
Ology the report is desultory. But Mr. 
Ferrar and Dr. Wilson have described 
graphically the geology and natural 
history. Except Captain Scott’s chapter 
on the vicissitudes of sledge journeys, 
perhaps no passage in the book is more 
attractive than Dr. Wilson’s account of 
the personalities and social relations of 
the Emperor penguins, whose home-life 
the members of the expedition were the 
first to see. A suggestion.of imagina- 
tive thought in this purely scientific work, 
is in accord with the tone of Captain 
Scott’s narrative. His story is not 
philosophical, like Nansen’s; its charm 
lies in its naivete; it is the story of 
a fine, enthusiastic, young man, with 
exceptional experiences to recount, 
equipped with a good working knowl- 
edge of his mother tongue, not lack- 
ing a sense of the picturesque, yet not 
unduly striving to produce dramatic ef- 
fect. Reading between the lines, one can 
divine at least one reason why the ex- 
pedition was successful—for although 
the personality of a leader cannot always 
make an expedition a success, it can al- 
ways make it a failure. That Captain 
Scott’s personality contributed in no small 
measure to the accomplishments of the 
party cannot be doubted; he was evi- 
dently, not only energetic, but also ap- 
preciative of energy in others; he gave 
generously to his men opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves; he did not absorb 
all the glory; apparently he meddled as 
little as possible in the plans of his com- 
rades; and he succeeded in maintaining 
the enthusiasm without which no party 
can accomplish great things. The 
conditions were adverse; the equip- 
ment was defective, and, as the leader 
confesses, he and all except one or two 
others were uninformed as to the best 
methods of meeting the conditions that 
they would have to undergo. To begin 
with, the Discovery leaked; that turned 
out, however, not to be a serious matter. 
\ part of the canned supplies was doubt- 
ful; no doubt it would have been well for 
the health of the party if all of these sup- 
plies had been doubtful, and thus had 
forced the commander to put his party 
on rations of seal and penguin; for, in 
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the first year, scurvy broke out. In mod- 
ern polar exploration, scurvy is unknown 
except among Englishmen, who hate to 
avail themselves of the lessons learned by 
other nations. In the second year, how- 
ever, Captain Scott laid in a supply of 
seal and birds, and had no more disease. 
Again, apparently, the party was not pro- 
vided with Canadian snow-shoes. They 
had ski, but these they discarded. They 
found dogs a drawback, preferring to 
pull sledges with good British feet 
—and here one can but note with 
admiration that when one or _ two 
dogs gave out, partly from lack of 
proper food, those heavily burdened 
men, amidst a wilderness of snow, 
not sure of fighting their way back to the 
ship, not believing in dogs, nevertheless 
loaded the weak animals upon sledges, 
hoping to save them. Such humanity is 
unprecedented, I think, in the annals of 
Polar exploration. That men are better 
than dogs at pulling sledges, however, re- 
mains an open question; evidently the 
members of the expedition did not know 
how to use dogs. The weight of testi- 
mony is still greatly in favour of draft- 
animals for sledge journeys. At any 
rate, in dragging sledges themselves, 
they would certainly have found snow- 
shoes valuable. 

Among the lessons to Polar explorers 
in this book, two or three present them- 
selves conspicuously. One is, the value 
of a large party, and the second is nearly 
related to it; the value of a party, if not 
actually under government auspices, at 
least chosen from either the army or the 
navy—preferably, I think, from the navy, 
for several reasons. As to the large 
party—the weight of modern American 
opinion has heen against it. There are 
reasons for this opinion—but they must 
be nullified by the success of the Discov- 
ery expedition. Evidently, it is best to 
have a large party, if the men are good 
men,strong and (an important point) ac- 
customed to discipline. Now Captain 
Scott selected his associates with care. 
He had the British navy to choose from— 
sailors, accustomed to meet strange con- 
ditions, and to be cooped up for months 
with a few hundreds of their species; 
trained to tolerate the idiosyncrasies of 
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their neighbours, and again, trained to 
respect and obey their officers. The 
strength of a Polar expedition is not 
quite—except on the sledge-journey— 
the strength of its weakest member, but 
it is not many “tests” higher than that, 
and Captain Scott saw to it that his stan- 
dard of choice should be high. There is 
but little record of grumbling on the part 
of his men, and no record of malinger- 
ing; on the contrary, there is every evi- 
dence of universal eagerness to make the 
expedition a success. The disadvantages 
of a large party—the dissensions that 
ordinarily break down the enthusiasm of 
a large number of men thrown together 
in difficult surroundings—were not, at 
least conspicuously, present among the 
comparatively large crew of the Discov- 
ery. And it is obvious that no small 
party could have made twenty-eight ex- 
peditions in two years under the condi- 
tions that are described by the com- 
mander. 

That sailors are better than soldiers 
for Polar work is an open qvestion, but 
for an Antarctic expedition, where there 
must be a long sea voyage before the first 
iceberg heaves in sight, it can hardly be 
doubtful that the work is for the navy 
rather than for the army. Be that as it 
may, at all events there is another reason 
why, in the United States, the navy should 
undertake an Antarctic Expedition. In 
1838 the Navy Department sent out an 
Expedition under Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes to explore the South Seas, and 
incidentally the Antarctic regions. From 
the time of its inception, the affair was 
absurdly mismanaged. Preparations for 
it dragged on for two years, until it be- 
came a public derision, here and abroad. 
It accomplished, to be sure, valuable re- 
sults, collecting information as to the 
South Sea Islands and the coasts of 
California. But from the beginning the 
reports which it made of land dis- 
covered in the Antarctic regions 
were discredited, and now Captain 
Scott informs us that he sailed over 
a spot where Lieutenant Wilkes, in 
his narrative, positively asserts that he 
saw a hill. It is evident then, that here 
Wilkes’s statement was false. Was there 
any truth in any of his reports of land? 
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The German expedition under Drygalski 
has thrown doubt on his “Termination 
Land.” Yet the accounts of the Ameri- 
cans do not read like false statements. 
Nevertheless, they are believed, appar- 
ently with good reason, to be false by 
most foreigners; Wilkes Land has dis- 
appeared from modern English and Ger- 
man maps, nor can we reasonably keep 
it on our Own maps without further in- 
vestigation. And for its own credit, the 
Navy Department, which was responsi- 
ble for the official report that is now be- 
ing questioned, ought to take measures to 
establish the truth or falsity of that re- 
port. If Wilkes Land is to vanish from 
the chart, it ought to vanish by act of 
Americans rather than of Englishmen or 
Germans. 
Albert White Vorse. 


IV 
Mr. GrorGe Moore’s “THe LAKE.”* 


A new novel by Gecrge Moore is still 
something of an event, although many of 
his old admirers have fallen away from 
him since he betook himself to Neo-Cel- 
tic aberrations through the vestibule of 
music and religious mysticism. Celibates 
marked the climax of his career. In 
Evelyn Innes he began to go down hill. 
In The Untilled Field his descent was 
arrested, and now The Lake shows that at 
any rate he has not continued the process 
of deterioration. One thinks regretfully 
of his earlier books, with their brutal 
power and ruthless realism; but still, the 
memory of his better work does not pre- 
clude us from a mild enjoyment of those 
other books which belong to the period 
of his decline. 

The scene of The Lake is laid ina little 
Irish village, and it concerns the affairs 
of the parish priest, Father Oliver Go- 
garty—a name which somehow alienates 
one’s sympathies as much as did that of 
the unspeakable Mike Fletcher. Father 
Gogarty is one of those sincere, well 
taught, but somewhat inexperienced, 
priests of whom Mr. Moore has already 
shown us several. *An attractive Eng- 
lish girl, Rose Leicester, comes to the 


*The Lake. By George Moore. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. 
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village and takes charge of the parish 
school. She is a woman of charm, well 
educated and proficient in music, and in 
course of time the priest, without at all 
knowing it, becomes interested in her as 
a woman. Presently he learns that she 
has been betrayed. She admits it to him, 
but obstinately refuses to reveal her lov- 
er’s name. Father Gogarty is stirred to 
deep anger, which he himself believes to 
be the anger of the priest, while in reality 
it is the jealousy of the man. Standing 
at the altar, a sudden surge of passion 
leads him to denounce the girl by name 
to the assembled congregation. She 
leaves the place at once and is seen by 
him no more. 

Somewhat later, he learns of her 
through another priest in London, and 
he writes to her to express repentance for 
his unreasoning and cruel act, and she an- 
swers somewhat more lightiy. A great 
part of what follows is conveyed in the 
form of letters between Rose and Father 
Oliver. Half consciously, she is swayed 


by a purely feminine desire to punish 
him in a truly feminine fashion. She be- 
comes the secretary of a wealthy man of 


letters, a widower with a daughter, and 
with him she travels about Europe, writ- 
ing from time to time long letters to the 
Irish priest—letters which she frames 
with a definite purpose of piquing his 
curiosity, of fascinating his imagination, 
and of rousing once again his jealousy ; 
for she plainly leads him to believe that 
the man in whose company she is travel- 
ing and whose cleverness she praises, is 
her lover. She succeeds only too well. 
Little by little the priest’s interest in his 
vocation is lost, he is stirred continually 
by the thought of this tantalizing crea- 
ture who is far beyond his reach and yet 
who is ever present. In the end, in a 
sort of despairing revolt, he leaves Ire- 
land secretly for America, arranging mat- 
ters in such a way as to lead his people 
to believe that he has been drowned while 
swimming in the lake which gives the 
book its title. 

Here is a theme of much psychological 
interest. Mr. Moore, however, has not 
risen to the level of his opportunities. If 
he is more restrained than when he wrote 
A Modern Lover and Mildred Lawson, 
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he is also less effective. If he is less 
coarse, he is decidedly more tedious. The 
long letters in which the book abounds 
become in fact a little wearisome, and 
we found ourselves unconsciously skip- 
ping the descriptive passages of Conti- 
nental towns and pictures and other 
guide-book trumpery. Mr. Moore’s ap- 
parent self-restraint is, we are inclined to 
think, not so much self-restraint, as it is 
lassitude,—not a curbing of his power, 
but rather a loss of power. Compare The 
Lake for instance, with Mr. Temple 
Thurston’s Apple of Eden, of which the 
subject is essentially the same, and you 
will see at once how far Mr. Moore has 
fallen from his former high estate. Mr. 
Thurston’s book is in every way superior 
to The Lake. It shows not merely knowl- 
edge and experience of life, but reflec- 
tion and a gift for compressing a whole 
chapter of human nature into the com- 
pass of a few pregnant sentences. One re- 
grets to say this, but the truth of it will 
be evident to any one who applies to 
George Moore’s latest novel the very hizh 
standard which he himself set for him- 
self in the books which gave him fame. 


| a 
Vv 


Owen Wister’s “LAapy BALTIMORE.” * 


It is the elder novelist—the leisurely 
writer of “three-decker” novels, who has 
all eternity before him when he sits down 


to a beginning, and might if he 
chose consume an entire volume in 
getting his story under way—it is 
he alone who has given us the great 
Preface and the First Chapter. Nat- 
urally and paradoxically, the art of the 
First Chapter is utterly beyond the reach 
of our young, feverish, mile-a-min- 
ute producers of touch-and-go litera- 
ture. Their supreme aim is to get 
the poor reader interested before he 
has time to become _ disgusted; 
and their very eagerness de- 
feats their purpose. They should all go 
to school to Meredith, the last and the 


*Lady Baltimore. by Owen Wister. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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supreme master of the First Chapter; let 
them read and ponder the introduction 
to Diana of the Crossways and the open- 
ing chapters of The Amazing Mar 
riage; chapters of such gripping charac 
terisation and irresistible sweep that 
their momentum fairly carries the reader 
well across the dreary wastes that fol 
low. Meredith, you see, had time to 
write a whole epic before he fairly got 
into his story. 

But the art of the First Chapter has 
wellnigh perished ; so there should be the 
heartier welcome for Mr. Wister’s at- 
tempt to revive it. Lady Baltimore has 
both a preface and a first chapter. Let 
me not be understood as implying that 
they are inordinately clever, out of all 
proportion to the rest of the book. They 
are merely an admirable introduction to 
an entertaining story, pitched in just 
the right key and dangling a trail of tan- 
talizing interest across the pages that 
follow. The spirit of them is right: the 
amused, indulgent spirit of true com- 
edy. They have a leisurely, aristocratic 
quality that is too rare in these days of 
—to misquote a phrase of the author’s 
—“‘yellow novelists.” Mr. Wister writes 
like a gentleman; and while this would 
be damnatory enough of a dull book, it 
is high praise of an entertaining one. 
It is easy to guess that he enjoyed writ 
ing this novel. It is even possible to be 
lieve that he has ideals pertaining to his 
craft, that he considers writing an art 
worth studying and doing well for its 
own sake, that he is not ashamed nor 
afraid of conveying an idea now and 
then to his readers. 

By all these characteristics Mr. Wis- 
ter sets himself apart from the writing 
mob; by these, and some others. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Wister protest- 
ed, with great justness, that The Vir- 
ginian was a historical novel, though its 
period was the immediate, not the re- 
mote, past. So is Lady Baltimore, and 
the period too is not far different; but 
its setting is as different as if the author 
had set out deliberately to prove his ver- 
satility by as great a contrast as possi- 
ble with his earlier work. Then it was 
the passing of the newest phase of Amer- 
ican life that has had time to die out; 
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now it is nearly the oldest society we have 
had, whose end he records. From the 
Wyoming cowboy to the Southern aris- 
tocracy of Kings Port is a long stride; 
but Mr. Wister takes it easily. In each 
case he has fixed the type of the life 
with delightful certainty; and there the 
resemblance ends, save for the humour 
which is intermittent in the first book 
and constant in the last. And for the 
reassurance of certain belittlers of The 
Virginian, let me at once record one no- 
ticeable difference. Three or four years 
ago Mr. Wister must have become heart- 
ily tired of hearing that his Western 
book was not a novel, but a mere collec- 
tion of short stories artificially strung 
together ; and the doubt was publicly ex- 
pressed whether he could ever write a 
“real” novel. That feeble reproach must 
now be laid aside. Here at last he has 
given us a substantial book of four hun- 
dred pages, and it is absolutely organic. 
If it was‘unity of design” that the carp- 
ers wanted, Mr. Wister has effectually 
closed their mouths. 


But it is not merely for its adherence 


to an academic formula that Lady Bal- 


timore is to be praised. It is good to 
read because of its characterisation, its 
geniality and its ideas. No more charm- 
ing and delightful group has _ been 
brought together for many a day in the 
pages of a book than those fine Southern 
ladies, old and young, of Kings Port. 
Of the historical accuracy of the por- 
traiture those must judge who know the 
South intimately; its truth in a larger 
sense is subject to a more general test. 
Undoubtedly these delightful — ladies 
of an old aristocracy are witty and 
clever to a degree that raises them 
a trifle above a crass realism; but 
to object to that would be both un- 
grateful and fallacious. Every novelist 
worthy the name makes his characters a 
little more articulate than actual life, 
and does it in accordance with some con- 
vention,—which, if it be pronounced, ill- 
disposed folk will call “mannerism.” 
Mr. Wister’s convention is to make his 
people talk wittily and toss off remarks 
that have the felicity and sententious- 
ness of epigrams. That he is not a mere 
epigrammatist is shown by the fact that 
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the best of these utterances lose some- 
thing by quotation. Part of their effect 
is due to context and character. And if 
there is a remote suggestion of Mere- 
dith in the elegant leisure of his_begin- 
ning, there is a closer reference—a con- 
scious indebtedness, indeed, 1 believe— 
to Henry James in his manner, the turn 
of his phrases, and even in the frame- 
work and articulation of his story. Mr. 
Wister’s characters have, however, none 
of the mental complexity of Mr. James’s 
richest creations; and by the same token 
his style has only a suggestion of the 
fine, high polish of the older man’s. In- 
deed, the author of Lady Baltimore has 
shown himself capable ot writing an oc- 
casional sentence that is positively bad, 
just as one scene in his story displays his 
taste as something less than impeccable. 
But to instance these lapses as faults 
implies on the whole a performance of 
high and sustained merit. 

A more serious ground for criticism 
is the ideas, the “fundamental brain- 
stuff” that Mr. Wister has put into this 
book. He has not feared to make his 
creatures his spokesmen for the promul- 
gation of reflections and opinions social, 
scientific and political. As a story-teller 
he has accomplished this remarkably 
well. The little drama never seems over- 
weighted by the discussions and argu- 
mentative battles that are constantly 
waged by its characters. Success in this 
direction places the book in the class of 
great works in the comic genre. It is 
the quality of the ideas themselves that 
fixes its position in the class considerably 
below the greatest works. Mr. Wister’s 
opinions are always readable, frequently 
amusing, sometimes stimulating; they 
are never profound, and they are, alas! 
occasionally callow. But this is criti- 
cism that cuts both ways. It will com- 
fort many people to know that they may 
read Lady Baltimore without any fear 
that they will encounter something 
“deep.” And if that negative assurance 
is not enough, they may know further 
that it is a capital story, fulfilling every 
fair expectation on behalf of one of the 
cleverest and most capable of our Amer- 
ican novelists. 

Edward Clark Marsh. 
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VI 
Mr. VACHELL’s “THE HI.” * 


Apart from Tom Brown and Eu- 
phranor, it is hard to think of any picture 
of English school-boy life so vivid, so 
entertaining, so hale and hearty, as this 
story of Mr. Vachell’s. Here again is 
that atmosphere of quaint tradition, that 
teeming seclusion, that cricket-cum- 
Horace activity,—above all, that odour 
of aristocracy and pride of blood at 
which we democrats delight to sniff in 
every sense. The Hill is a Harrow story, 
and the writer is, of course, an Harrovian. 
The school has valued traditions of its 
own: a species of foot-ball, a costunie 
(or series of costumes), a method of 
discipline, and a form of slang, not to be 
exactly paralleled elsewhere. Into the 
midst of this community we are carried 
without delay in the company (according 
to the best traditions) of a new boy, one 
John Verney, of Verney Boscobel, New 
Forest. His father and uncle have been 
at Harrow, and the boy is well-received. 
He falls into especially close acquaint- 
ance with two boys, one of them nick- 
named “the Demon,” the son of a rich 
contractor, the other “Caesar” Desmond, 
the son of a cabinet minister. The son 
of the contractor is the romantic villain 
of the tale; and the son of a manufac- 
turer, the only other boy of low birth 
mentioned, is the unclean knave. The 
odd thing is that not one American in 
fifty who may read it is likely to feel that 
there is anything unnatural or unpleasant 
or snobbish in this off-hand discrimina- 
tion in favour of birth. We have an- 
other set of sensibilities where English 
fiction is concerned. We are cheerful 
in admitting that a tradesman is a person 
from whom little can be expected in the 
way of manners, and nothing in the way 
of morals. We are cautious about ac- 
cepting title as a guarantee, but we know 
what to look for from people with great- 
great-grandfathers. The chorus of the 
present story is a slow youth called the 
“Caterpillar,” whose devotion to good 
family and good form strongly colours 
his commentary. 


*The Hill. By Horace A. Vachell. 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
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One doesn’t pretend to be a Christian, but 
as a gentleman one accepts a bit of bad luck 
without gnashing one’s teeth. : 

“You think too much of family,” said Des- 
mond. 

“Qne can’t,” replied the Caterpillar, sol- 
emnly. “One knows that family is not every- 
thing, but, other things being equal, it means 
refinement. The first of the Howards was a 
swineherd, I dare say, but generations of edu- 
cation, of association with the best, have 
turned them from swineherds into gentlemen, 
and it takes generations to do it.” 


All very true for the Caterpillar; but 
the fact would seem to remain that not 
every tradesman’s son is a knave or a 
“bounder.” Here is our author’s pic- 
ture of his selected manufacturer: 


Originally a Nonconformist, he had joined 
the Church of England after he had made his 
fortune (cf. Shavings from the’ Workshops 
of our Merchant Princes, which appeared 
in the pages of “Prattle”). Then, the famous 
inventor of the Imperishable Boot had taken 
to endowing churches; and he published pam 
phlets denouncing drink and gambling. 


It is all sufficiently ingenuous, and so 
much what we might reasonably look for. 
The story could hardly have its flavour 
as a boyish romance without its aristo- 
cratic setting. 

For a romance it is—a romance of 
friendship. The relation Setween Verney 
and Desmond is of the rare kind which 
is seldom entered into after youth. It 
is not quite the perfect relation in this 
case, for our Jonathan (as Verney is 
nicknamed) is never quite sure of his 
David. Desmond, with all his charm, is 
the slighter character of the two, and 
not proof against the bad fascinations 
of contractor’s sons. Desmond accom- 
panies the Demon to South Africa when 
the Boer trouble breaks out,—to die pres- 
ently at the head of a desperate charge 
up an unnamed but recognizable Kop. 
Weeks later, Verney receives a message 
—a belated letter written on the eve of 
battle, which brings him assurance that 
he has always stood first in Desmond’s 
heart; and so brings him peace. It is 
a moving story, in no idle sense of the 
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phrase; with its purity, its sanity, its true 
boyishness,—its true boys—well fitted 
to take the Stalky taste out of our 
mouths. 


H. W. Boynton. 
Vil 


Mrs. BurNeETT’s “THE DAWN OF A To- 
MORROW.” * 


The Dawn of a To-morrow isa simple, 
old-fashioned miracle play, set forth in 
modern London with the sure, swift touch 
of a practised story-teller. It is the turn- 
ing episode in the career of an over- 
worked, over-successful business man 
who finds no further joy in accomplish- 
ment, no satisfaction in life, because of a 
haunting fear of madness. Physicians 
can name his malady, but not cure it. 
Zest has left him. Indifference and brood- 
ing, cauceless melancholy overwhelm 


him to such a point that he painstakingly 
arranges a suicide which will leave no 
trace of his identity. 

Telling his household that he has gone 


for some days to Paris, he effaces himself 
under a false name in a cheap London 
lodging house. From sheer inertia ke 
postpones buying tlie pistol ‘till to-mor- 
row; then on a foggy morning goes to 
the pawn-broker’s. After making his 
purchase he takes a wrong turn in the 
fog, and finds himself on the Embank- 
ment, then on one of the bridges. The 
Thames would be an easy solution to his 
difficulties, but the original plan promises 
surer concealment, so he merely watches 
the dismal fog-bound river, revolving in 
his mind the fact that his spirit has in- 
voluntarily sought relief in a wild appeal 
to something he can neither name nor 
believe in. Yet the unanswered cry had 
gone forth, why . . . to whom 
. to what he cannot say. 
Like Harold Frederic’s melancholy Pro- 
fessor of Runics, on that bridge over- 
looking the river, he meets a girl; not a 
slim, graceful creature with butter- 
coloured hair, but a carrotty-pated thing 
rolled in dirty sacking. She advises him, 


*The Dawn of a To-morrow. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 
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since he has money, “To buck up.” The 
two enter into lengthy conversation. Her 
cheerful pluck interests him vaguely, 
takes him out of himself, but the real 
step in binding him to life is taken when 
the ugly gutter-snipe calmly alludes to 
the profession she contemplates adopting 
when she is old enough. The shock of 
the child’s philosophic acceptance of 
such a future as a necessary evil, along 
with cold and hunger, actually quickens 
his stagnant blood ; his sluggish brain is 
stirred. 

The waif has an older friend, “Polly,” 
a little country thing, starving because 
of a bashfulness which stands greatly in 
the way of making her trade a paying 
one. When Polly is coolly offered him 
in all good faith and friendship, “Anthony 
Dart” suddenly discovers that there is 
more to do in the world than brood over 
jangling nerves and potential madness. 

As the spirits in Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol led Scrooge to salvation, so Dart 
is carried on by “Glad” the waif, by a 
starving thief boy, by Polly the incom- 
petent girl of the streets, to a mood of 
growing spirituality. This work is com- 
pleted by an ancient crippled ballet dancer 
who, through chance words spoken in a 
hospital, has built for herself a personal 
system of theology warmer and more 
comforting than the curate’s. Through 
her influence and example, Dart finds 
light in the dark places of his own soul, 
and the book ends with his eager accept- 
ance of human responsibilities, and com- 
plete forgetfulness of his own frayed and 
cracking nerves, 

His methods of benevolence, though 
more in consonance with modern Organ- 
ised Charity ideals, are no less personal 
and substantial than those of Scrooge. 

The modern note of difference is also 
struck in that Dickens’s old miser was a 
solitary spiritually blind person in a world 
of human kindness, while Anthony Dart 
being of our day a doubter in a world of 
doubt, in his time of stress chances to 
stumble upon one corner where faith has 
accidentally and miraculously planted 
and cherished. 


Mary Moss. 
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PART 


MN the afternoon of Sep- 
ai; tember 13th, Vice-Presi- 

gq dent Roosevelt was at 

A@Lake Colton near the 
Demat of Mount Marcy 
Ili in the Adirondacks, be- 
maaan yond the reach of tele- 
graphic or telephonic communication. 
He had left Buffalo upon the assurance 
of President McKinley’s physicians that 
their patient was in no immediate dan- 
ger. Mr. Roosevelt’s own family were 
on Mount Marcy, and the illness of his 
children had called him thither. He was 
in the heart of the unbroken forest in 
company with several friends, when a 
mountain guide, making his way through 
the black tangle of the woods, brought a 
message from Buffalo to the effect that 
the President was sinking fast. Two 
hours were consumed in returning to the 
house from which Mr. Roosevelt had 
started upon his long tramp. Another 
delay of four hours was necessary before 
any further messages could be carried up 
the mountain. When they arrived they 
made it evident that President McKinley 
had but a short time to live. Just be- 
fore midnight, a light mountain wagon 
drawn by two black horses was procured ; 
and amid inky darkness and in a misty 
rain the long and perilous journey from 
the mountain peak to the nearest line of 
railway was begun. More than thirty 
miles of mountain trail and broken road 
were covered before morning in this 
nightmare of a drive, amid huge boulders 
and massive stumps of trees, the horses 
plunging through the darkness where a 
single lurch might mean instant death at 
the bottom of a precipice.* At daybreak 
the driver drew rein at a little railway 
station where a special train was waiting 
with steam up. As Mr. Roosevelt leaped 
from the mud-splashed wagon and 
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entered the railway carriage, a despatch 
was put into his hands informing him 
that the President was dead. 

Arriving in Buffalo, he found the Cab- 
inet assembled in a private house where 
presently the oath of office was admin- 
istered, and Theodore Roosevelt became 
the twenty-fifth President of the United 
States. Having taken the oath he said: 

“In this hour of deep and terrible na- 
tional bereavement I wish to state that 
it shall be my intention and endeavour to 
continue, absolutely unbroken, the policy 
of President McKinley, for the peace and 
prosperity and honour of our beloved 
country.” 

Soon after, in Washington, he request- 
ed each metaber of the Cabinet to remain 
in office saying: ‘I need your advice and 
counsel. I tender you the office in the 
same manner that I would tender it if I 
were entering upon the discharge of my 
duties as the result of an election by the 
people,—with this distinction, that I can 
not accept a declination.” 

These words of the new President did 
much to allay a feeling of apprehension 
which the news of President McKinley’s 
death had aroused in many minds. In 
the campaign of the preceding autumn, 
many conservative persons had found 
their one objection to the Republican 
nominations in the fact that in case of 
President McKinley’s death his successor 
would be a man so young, so impulsive, 
and so little sobered by the responsibili- 
ties of high office as Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
peared to be. His declared intention to 
follow out the policies of President Mc- 
Kinley, and the serious and dignified 
manner in which he entered upon the 


*Correspondence of the New York Herald, 
September 15, 1901. See Halstead, Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt, pp. 234-243, (Chicago, 
1902). 
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presidency were distinctly reassuring. 
Senator Hanna voiced the general opin- 
ion when he said a few weeks later: 

“Mr. Roosevelt is an entirely different 
man to-day from what he was a few 
weeks since. He has now acquired all 
that is needed to round out his. character 
—equipoise and conservatism. The 
new and great responsibilities so sudden- 
ly thrust upon him have brought about 
this change.” * 

Mr. Roosevelt was, in truth, the young- 
est of the Presidents. When he took the 
oath of office in Buffalo, he was in the 
forty-third year of his age. There can 
be no doubt that some apprehension was 
justified, both from a knowledge of his 
temperament and from a recollection of 
his previous career. Mr. Hanna’s remark 
which has just been quoted, was on the 
whole an optimistic one. It represented 
an ultimate truth, but it was rather in the 
nature of prophecy than of existing fact. 
At that time Mr. Roosevelt had not yet 
been tried out in the fire of supreme res- 
ponsibility. He was even younger than 
his years. His character was still un- 
formed. It may be said, indeed, that 
its defects, while not more numerous than 
its virtues, were, perhaps, more obvious 
and more likely to attract the notice of a 
superficial observer. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the descendant of a 
line of respected merchants of Dutch ex- 
traction. He had had advantages which 
few of the later Presidents possessed. 
Educated at Harvard University, his 
early associations had been with men and 
women of cultivation and refinement. In 
his own family, it had been his misfor- 
tune to be regarded as something of a 
prodigy. Whatever he did or said or 
wrote was viewed with unstinted admira- 
tion. He was praised and flattered so 
habitually that a weaker nature would 
have been wholly spoiled. It is to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s credit that he was not 
spoiled ; yet it is also true that there was 
developed in him a certain egoism which 
became ingrained, and which throughout 
his early career took the form of an ex- 
treme self-consciousness. This accounts 
for the circumstance that, however fine 


+Despatch from Cleveland in the New York 
World, September 25, 1901. 
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might be the things which he accom- 
plished, he never seemed to do them 
simply, or without an eye to ap- 
probation. Whether he wrote a 
book, or made a speech, or felled 
a tree, or broke a bronco, or championed 
a measure of reform, or charged a Span- 
ish fort—he always did it more Gallico, 
with a certain instinct for theatrical ef- 
fect ; and his appetite for praise was quite 
insatiable. He was fond of talking of 
himself; and in talking of himself he in- 
variably monopolised the conversation. 
He had the professional reformer’s love 
of sermonising, and a restless desire to 
make any and every subject a text for a 
dogmatic harangue. An eminent Eng- 
lish historian after visiting the White 
House was asked by a compatriot what 
he thought of the new American Presi- 
dent. 

“Why,” said he after reflecting for a 
moment, “he seems to be an interesting 
combination of Saint Paul and Saint Vi- 
tus.” In writing one of his earlier books 
he used the personal pronoun “I” so fre- 
quently that his publishers were com- 
pelled to order from a type-foundry a 
fresh supply of that particular letter. 
Sufficiently robust to endure public criti- 
cism, he was as sensitive as a girl to any 
shadow of disparagement that came to 
him in private life. Reading over one 
of his early messages as President to a 
group of three or four intimate friends, 
Secretary Hay in answer to a request for 
criticism, suggested that the word ‘ big” 
occurred somewhat too frequently. Mr. 
Roosevelt took instant umbrage. With a 
snap of his teeth he answered :“ ‘Big’ is 
a good strong Saxon word! I like te 
use such words as that,’”"—a remark which 
revealed at once his thinness of sk’n and 
his utter misunderstanding of Mr. Hay’s 
objection. During the presidential cam- 
paign of 1900, Mr. Roosevelt was in Chi- 
cago where he made several speeches. 
On entering his hotel one Sunday morn- 
ing, a number of little blackguard news- 
boys jeered at him for having, as they 
said, shot a Spaniard in the back. This 
taunt from such a source, to which most 
men would have given barely a moment’s 
thought, wounded Mr. Roosevelt to the 
quick. 
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The President’s self-esteem led him 
often to make light of the self-respect of 
others. He gave great offense in the 
early months of his administration by the 
manner in which he treated men much 
older than himself,—men who had grown 
gray in the public service and who were 
accustomed, if not to deference, at least 
to courtesy from others. Toward these 
men, Mr. Roosevelt bore himself as to- 
ward inferiors and dependents, slapping 
them on the back, calling them by nick- 
names and inspiring in them an uncom- 
fortable sense of personal humiliation. 
Even Senator Hanna, bluff and uncon- 
ventional though he was, took umbrage 
at this off-hand treatment. Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens is responsible for a story* which 
illustrates the assertion. It is repeated 
because contemporaneous anecdotes, 
while often apocryphal, do represent con- 
temporaneous opinions and impressions. 
During President McKinley’s funeral 
ceremonies, Mr. Roosevelt and, Sena- 
tor Hanna were seated side by side. 
Mr. Hanna was moved by sincere 
grief at the loss of his lifelong 
friend. Tears ran down his cheeks and 


he made no effort to control his feelings. 
Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, with 
questionable taste, was at that very mo- 
ment thinking of his own political fu- 


ture. Turning to the Senator he said: 
“T hope, old man, that you will be to me 
all that you have been to him.” “Yes,” 
returned Mr. Hanna, still choking with 
emotion, “I will—I will—only, d—n it, 
don’t call me ‘old man’ !” The German 
Ambassador, Baron Speck von Stern- 
burg, was on terms of some intimacy with 
President Roosevelt, who nicknamed him 
“Specky.” This was all very well in 
their private intercourse; but the Presi- 
dent was not careful to use in public a 
more formal mode of address; so that 
great irritation was aroused in Germany 
over what was thought to be a personal 
indignity offered to the representative of 
the German Empire. The President was 
reckless in his speech, often ex- 
pressing his private views most freely, 
and at times in the vocabulary of the cow- 
boy. Such things as these were 
bruited about, and quite unnecessari- 


*McClure’s Magazine, July, 1995. 
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ly did harm in stirring up bad 
feeling and resentment. A very nota- 
ble instance of the President’s lack of 
consideration for others was found in his 
treatment of Sir Thomas Lipton, the 
Irish yachtsman, who had visited the 
United States in order to race his yacht 
for the America Cup. The President hac 
entertained him at the White House and 
had shown him much civility. A little 
later, a yacht club gave a dinner in hon- 
our of Sir Thomas, and asked the Presi- 
dent also to be its guest. This, of course, 
was a breach of etiquette for which pri- 
marily the ignorance of the Club’s com- 
mittee was responsible. The President 
of the United States can not attend a 
dinner at which any other person is the 
chief guest of honour. What Mr. Roose- 
velt ought to have done was to decline 
the invitation on some conventional plea. 
Instead of that, he both declined and let 
it be known that he would not attend any 
dinner to which Sir Thomas Lipton was 
especially invited. Now Sir Thomas 
Lipton was not a person to be taken very 
seriously. Many thought his interest in 
yachting to be not that of a sportsman 
but of an advertiser, who was concerned 
in calling attention to the teas in which 
he dealt at home. But he was a strang- 
er, and he had been the President’s 
guest; so that the open affront then put 
upon him was execrable both in its lack 
of feeling and in its breach of ordinary 
civility. Many persons laid the blame 
upon the President’s private secretary ; 
but his intimate friends denied that this 
was so, and reported that Mr. Roosevelt 
was alone responsible and that he regard- 
ed the whole thing as a tremendous joke, 
forgetting that the President of the Uni- 
ted States should be the last person in 
the land to forego the self-respecting 
courtesy which marks a high-bred gentle- 
man. 

His self-consciousness, and his ego- 
ism appeared in many other ways. When 
he first became President, his friends, 
bearing in mind the fate of President Mc- 
Kiniey, urged him not to go about the 
streets alone and unprotected. “I am 
amply able to protect myself,” remarked 
the President with a glance at his two 
fists; and the listening reporters tele- 
graphed this characteristic speech from 
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one end of the country to the other. Yet 
before many weeks had passed, and in 
fact, throughout his Presidency, Mr. 
Roosevelt caused himself to be more 
closely guarded, and make all approach to 
him more difficult, than had been the case 
with any of his predecessors. Secret- 
service men swarmed about his person; 
and once when he visited New York to 
attend the funeral of a relative, a thou- 
sand policemen were detailed to safe- 
guard him as he passed along the streets. 
In visiting a fair in one of the smaller cit- 
ies of New York, he was hemmed in on 
every side by cavalry. Now it was a 
courageous thing to declare that he could 
amply protect himself; and it was a very 
sensible thing for him to guard against 
assassination. But to have declared that 
he could protect himself, and then 
to seek or even permit the sort of 
protection which a Czar of Russia 
might require, was not only incon- 
sistent but somewhat ludicrous. The ex- 
planation of it is to be found in the work- 
‘ngs of his ego. He. doubtless came to 
believe that his own person was sacro- 
sanct beyond that of any other President ; 


and so he passed from a state of reck- 
lessness to one which seemed to indicate 


timidity. When President Grant was 
most unpopular, when he was maintain- 
ing carpet-bag government at the South 
by means of Federal bayonets, and when 
thousands of newspapers all over the 
country were denouncing him as a ty- 
rant and a military dictator, he used to 
stroll along the streets of Washington 
wholly unattended, stopping to gaze into 
shop windows and moving about as free- 
ly as any private citizen. This was the 
highest type of courage—the courage 
which is quite unconscious of itself and 
which does not even think of danger. 
Mr. Roosevelt could scarcely have 
reached the same degree of imper- 
turbability. His courage, in fact, 
was of the French rather than of 
the Anglo-Saxon type. It was allied 
with a certain nervousness which could 
perform the most daring deeds if they 
were deeds of action, but which became 
restive and almost uncontrollable when 
patience and grim endurance were de- 
manded. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s physical courage was, 
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however, beyond all question. As to his 
moral courage, opinions were divided and 
this division of opinion was justifiable. 
Bold in the utterance of his convictions 
and in asserting the fixity of his purposes, 
he nevertheless, in the face of strong op- 
position, was sometimes known to yield. 
His actions, often failed to square with 
his spoken words. He was amenable to 
pressure. His mercurial nature led him 
to take the line of least resistance, rather 
than to fight stubbornly against a dogged 
opposition. In this respect his conduct 
compared unfavourably with that of 
President McKinley whom Mr. Roose- 
velt himself had spoken of as having 
no “backbone.” An illustration of this 
trait was early afforded. President 
McKinley had in 1897 appointed Mr. H. 
C. Evans of Tennessee to the office of 
Pensions Commissioner. Mr. Evans ad- 
ministered that difficult office with the 
strictest integrity, reforming abuses, ex- 
posing frauds, and thereby incurring the 
bitter enmity of pension lawyers and 
of the swarms of persons who presented 
dishonest claims. The office had seldom 
known so clean and upright an adminis- 
tration. But the Grand Army of the Re- 
ublic sided against the Commissioner 
and demanded of the President his re- 
moval from office. Enormous political 
pressure was brought to bear to secure 
this end: but President McKinley resist- 
ed it like aman. He could not be moved, 
and he gave unflinching support to Mr. 
Evans despite the clamour of venal 
claimants and malingerers. The same 
pressure was brought to bear on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He withstood it for a 
time, but in the end he yielded. He 
dared not risk his popularity and incur 
the danger of losing what was called “the 
soldier vote.” Mr. Evans was ostensibly 
advanced to another and more lucrative 
office; but it was perfectly obvious that 
this was only an indirect fashion of get- 
ting him quietly out of the way. 

A very characteristic glimpse of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mental processes was afford- 
ed by another incident. Not long after 
he had become President, he received at 
the White House, Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Mr. Washington was a mulatto 
who had successfully established a school 
for the training of negroes at Tuskegee 
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in Albama. By his sound sense and tact in 
teaching his people not to ask for social 
recognition from the whites, he had won 
the good will of Southerners and seemed 
to be in a fair way to solve the negro 
problem at the South. After he had 
talked with the President for some time, 
the latter invited him to be his guest at 
luncheon and Mr. Washington accepted. 
Now Mr. Roosevelt in his private capac- 
ity had undoubtedly the right to enter- 
tain at luncheon whomsoever he might 
please. The President of the nation also 
had the right to make any one his guest. 
But in doing so it could be only with a 
full understanding that even the sim- 
plest action of the President of the Unit- 
ed States can never be the action of a 
private individual or free from conse- 
quences. In this particular instance the 
consequences were lamentable. The Pre- 
sident had offered social recognition and 
Mr. Washington had accepted it. At 
once all the good feeling which had exist- 
ed in the South toward the experiment at 
Tuskegee vanished; and a large part of 
the excellent work which Mr. Washing- 
ton had labouriously accomplished was 
undone in half an hour. The President 
is said subsequently to have given an ac- 
count of the affair to a political friend in 
the following words: 

“When luncheon-time came around, 
my first thought was to invite him to stay 
and lunch with me. Immediately it 
flashed across my mind that this would 
make,no end of trouble. But I asked 
myselt : ‘Are you afraid to do it?’ and I 
said to myself ‘No!’ And so I invited 
him to come in to luncheon.” 

Now at first sight this may seem rather 
fine ; but when analysed it shows a certain 
lack of moral courage. Although the 
President knew that his invitation, defen- 
sible enough in itself, would do serious 
harm to a really noble cause, he lacked 
the courage to refrain from giving it. In 
other words, he was afraid of being 
thought afraid. 

It was partly from this lack of firm- 
ness and of loyalty to his own ideals, and 
partly from his egoism, that the Presi- 
dent often fell short of what men felt they 
had a right to expect of him. In gen- 
eralities no one was ever more energetic 
in denouncing the sinister influence of 
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politicians who made public office a 
means of private gain. Yet in practice, 
when some of Mr. Roosevelt’s own sup- 
porters and associates crossed the line 
which divides right from wrong, he dealt 
with them most tenderly and allowed his 
thunderbolts to sleep. A congressman 
named Littauer, who was shown to have 
used his official influence to foist upon 
the War Department the wares which he 
produced as a private manufacturer, was 
still made welcome at the President’s 
table, though he had escaped indictment 
only by a legal technicality. When the 
notorious Quay died, President Roose- 
velt sent a telegram of effusive sym- 
pathy on the loss of his “loyal friend.” 
Many times he made it plain that he had 
one ethical standard for strangers and 
quite a different one for those who had 
as it were, been sanctified by their inti- 
macy with himself. 

Of more far-reaching importance was 
a widely spread belief that President 
Roosevelt was “unsafe.” He was certain- 
ly impulsive in his mental processes, im- 
patient of restraint, and had little respect 
for ordinary conventionalities when these 
stood in the way of his desires. His 
recklessness of speech was thought to in- 
dicate an equal recklessness in action; 
and his youthfulness was cited as afford- 
ing another reason for distrusting him. 
On several occasions, indeed, his pre- 
cipitancy led him into blunders, as when 
he once sent a message to Congress urg- 
ing the passage of a bill which in fact had 
become law several days before; and as 
when he nominated for a judgeship a 
gentleman who was constitutionally in 
eligible for that office. His talk was of- 
ten couched in hyperbole. He was fond 
of sonorous adjectives and he garnished 
his speeches with eulogies of war and the 
warlike virtues. For these reasons, there 
were many who described the new Presi 
dent as having “a lawless mind.” 

One enumerates these minor defects 
in an interesting character, not because 
they were in themselves transcendently 
important, but because they explain the 
feeling of opposition which President 
Roosevelt often roused in the minds 
of the conservative. On the other hand, 
it is probably quite true that these same 
defects did much to make him popular. 
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They were very largely defects which he 
shared with a vast number of his coun- 
trymen; so that they. proved him, as it 
were, to bea typical American. The self- 
consciousness, the touch of swagger, the 
love of applause and of publicity, the oc- 
cosional lapses from official dignity, even 
the reckless speech, the unnecessary 
frankness, and the disregard of form, 
were traits that in a way were national. 
That he stood by his friends, even when 
his friends were not only wrong but re- 
prehensible, was counted as a virtue. On 
the whole, then, Mr. Roosevelt's failings 
were held by the majority to be quite as 
worthy of admiration as were his finer 
qualities. 

Of finer qualities there was assuredly 
no lack. All the natural impulses of the 
man were sound and right and true. His 
whole training and the influences to 
which he had been subjected from child- 
hood up, tended to make him generous 
and high-minded. He had an instinctive 
scorn of whatever was cowardly and hy- 
percritical. In the best sense of the word 
he was democratic, respecting men not for 
their pretensions or for their station or 
for their wealth, but for what they were 
as men. Popular opinion, groping about 
for the most appropriate adjective, as- 
serted that the President was “square;” 
and this homely description was absolute- 
ly true. However often personal preju- 
dice or mistaken beliefs may have made 
his inconsistent with his own professions 
and ideals, he was fundamentally sound, 
and his purposes were those which all 
good citizens could unreservedly com- 
mend. He was the first President who 
had been born to something like wealth ; 
and this fact had freed him throughout 
his career from the need of considering 
public office in the light of a financial ne- 
cessity. His income while modest enough 
according to the standards of the time, 
was at any rate sufficient to make him 
personally independent. This was an 
enormous advantage to him, since he was 
not obliged to curry favour with merce- 
nary politicians. He was free to disre- 
gard them or to fight them as he chose. 
Hence, as an Assemblyman in New York 
State, as Civil Service Commissioner, 
and as Police Commissioner, he was re- 
garded less as a Republican than as an 
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Independent. He was, theoretically, at 
least, a believer in free trade. He co- 
operated freely with Mr. Cleveland when 
the latter was Governor of New York, 
and he opposed the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine in 1884. Caricatures of that pe- 
riod represent him as a Mugwump, 
grouping him with George William Cur- 
tis and Carl Schurz. Yet none the less 
he was essentially a party man; and af- 
ter Mr. Blaine had received the party 
nomination, Mr. Roosevelt supported 
him. His own explanation of his atti- 
tude at that time is interesting and logi- 
cal. He said: 


“T intend to 
dential ticket. 


vote the Republican 
A man cannot act both with- 
out and within the party. He can do either, 


but he cannot possibly do both 


presi- 


It is impossible to combine the functions of 
a guerrilla chief with those of a colonel in 
the regular army. The greater 
independence of action, the other is able to 
make what action he does take vastly more 
effective .. . . I am by 


one has 


inheritance 
Whatever 
to accomplish in 


and by education a Republican. 


good I have been able 


public has been accomplished through the 
Republican party. I have acted with it in 


the past, and wish to act with it in the 


future.’* 


Mr. 


When he came to the presidency, 
Roosevelt kept this same argument clear- 


ly before his mind. He must often have 
reflected that the partial failure of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration was due 
to the open breach between that states- 
man and the other leaders of his own par- 
y. Mr. Roosevelt's purpose was to work 
through his party for the modification of 
its policies. But from the very first he 
found it difficult to tolerate many things 
to which the Republican party was com- 
mitted. Still more difficult was it for him 
to receive with real cordiality some of 
the men who in Congress figured as the 
party's chiefs. Unlike President Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Roosevelt had never sat in 
Congress. He was not imbued with the 
traditions of the place. His ethical sense 
had not been dulled by long familiarity 
with the ways of Washington. He 


*Leupp, The Man Roosevelt, pp. 20-21 


(New York, 1¢04). 
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brought in, as it were, a stream of fresh, 
pure, bracing air from the mountains, to 
clear the fetid atmosphere of the national 
capital. 

He did not, as most Presidents have 
done, restrict his official and social inter- 
course to the company of politicians or of 
men who could be directly useful in the 
sphere of politics. Mr. Roosevelt had 
come in contact with many sides of life, 
and his range of interest was much 
broader than that of any President since 
Jefferson. His early years had been 
spent as a member of the wealthy and 
cultivated class. He had been a 
ranchman and knew well the people of 
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the West. His service in the Spanish 
war opened to him still another field 
of new experience. In his life he had 
tried his hand at many undertakings. He 
had written books. He had advocated 
social and political reforms. He had herd- 
ed cattle on the great ranges of Dakota. 
He had directed the police of the Ameri- 
can metropolis. He had helped equip the 
navy for the war with Spain. He had 
fought in the Cuban swamps. He had 
governed the most populous State of the 
Union. He had presided over the Senate 
of the United States. A caustic English 
critic once said of Mr. Gladstone that 
statesman. believed him to be a scholar, 
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while scholars were under the mistaken 
belief that he was a statesman. Some- 
thing of the same sort might have been 
said at this time with regard to Mr. 
Roosevelt ; for in all his pursuits he exhi- 
bited something of the naiveté of the 
amateur; yet with incompleteness of 
technical knowledge which marks the 
amateur,* he had also the amateur’s en- 
thusiasm and sincerity. His intellectual 
curiosity was a marked feature of his 
character. He wished to know all sides 
of life, to learn all shades of opinion, and 
to keep himself informed of all that was 
going on in the world of thought and ac- 
tion. It was his custom to send notes 
from time to time to the Librarian of 
Congress saying: “Let me have a batch 
of the latest books on all kinds of sub- 
jects,” and presently there would be de- 
livered at the White House a miscella- 
neous assortment of volumes comprising 
works on psychology, engineering, chem- 
istry, medicine, horticulture, and sociol- 
ogy, besides novels, poems, essays— 
everything, in fact, which represented 
contempory thought. These books Mr. 
Roosevelt would devour eagerly, storing 
away the essential facts in his retentive 
memory. As with books, so it was with 
men. He gathered about his dinner-table 
guests from every part of the country— 
scholars, lawyers, men of letters, men of 
business, manufacturers, ranchmen, Ad- 
irondack guides, journalists, and mem- 
bers of his old Rough Rider regi- 
ment. Whoever had done anything or 
said anything or written anything that 
was at all notable, eventually found his 
way to the White House at the Presi- 
dent’s invitation. To the talk of all these 
men he listened most attentively, and 
thus he gained a first hand knowledge of 
what the people as a whole were 
interested in, of what were their 
prejudices and preferences and _ also 
of what were their complaints and 
grievances. He knew his countrymen; 
and with his keen sense of jus- 
tice and his wide range of sympathy, 
he gradually became more and more, in 


*An amusing instance of Mr. Roosevelt's 
combination of zeal and inexperience which 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy gives in 
Long’s, The New American Navy, (vol. 


p. 84), New York, 1904. 
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the true sense of the words, the people’s 
President. 

All this was by no means pleasing to 
the veteran politicians who sat in Con- 
gress and who were jealous of their own 
assumed prerogatives as keepers of the 
presidential conscience. Between them 
and Mr. Roosevelt there existed and there 
could exist but little sympathy. The 
sleek, sly senators who dabbled in stocks 
on the basis of their official knowledge 
of coming legislation, who took large fees 
from corporations in return for legal 
“opinions” which were never read or 
heeded by the persons who paid for 
them, the men who owed their sena- 
torial seats to the favour of protected 
interests—these had an instinctive dis- 
trust of a President who looked them 
squarely in the eve and knew their base- 
ness. They disliked him from the out- 
set, and they spoke of him contemptu- 
ously among themselves as “this young 
man, —using the phrase which his op- 
ponents applied to the younger Pitt, and 
which Bismarck, when dismissed from 
office, growled out to characterise his 
Emperor. And they had good reason for 
their apprehension. From every quarter 
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LESLIE M. SHAW. 
of the land there came to the President's 
knowledge facts, Convincingly substan- 
tiated, that everywhere there existed evils 
which could be corrected only by a strong 
hand and a fearless heart in Washington. 
In the early months of 1902 there was 
beginning to be felt a distinct reaction 
against that glorification of materialism 
which had been so wide-spread and for a 
time so thoroughly acceptable. The 
country was still as prosperous as ever; 
yet it was impossible to close men’s eyes 
to the fact that in the train of this pros- 
peritv had come great wrongs. The 
worship of wealth had bred corruption 
both social, municipal, and national. The 
words of Horace—quocunque mode rem 
—had apparently been taken as a text by 
thousands of unscrupulous men who 
were practising the myriad forms of 
knavery now characterised by the 
collective name of “graft’—a word 
appropriately borrowed from the argot 
of common thieves. The cities of the 
country. great and small, had been loot- 
ed by franchise-grabbers, who in secur- 
ing invaluable concessions without ren- 
dering an equivalent, had found it neces- 
sary to corrupt the municipal officials and 
to maintain a swarm of hired lobbyists in 
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the legislatures of the different States. 
Some of the greatest fiduciary institu- 
tions of the country, notably the life in- 
surance companies, had developed a com- 
plex system by which they misused the 
funds entrusted to them. With these 
things however, and others like them, the 
national Executive had not the constitu- 
tional power to deal. There were, how- 
ever, two far-reaching abuses from which 
the entire country suffered and against 
which the statutes of the United States 
had armed the Federal Government with 
a measure of power. These abuses were 
first, the discriminations by railways 
against shippers ; and second, the oppres- 
sive domination of the Trusts. The two 
evils were closely related, since many of 
the Trusts, such as the Standard Oil 
Company, the Sugar Trust and the Beef 
Trust, owed much of their supremacy to 
the secret and unlawful favours which 
they had extorted from the railroads. 
Early in 1902, the price of meat had so 
advanced as to direct general attention 
to the methods of the six great packing 
houses which together constituted what 
was popularly cailed the Beef Trust. In- 
vestigation showed that these meat-pack- 
ers had agreed not to compete against 
each other, that they had divided the cat- 
tle country into districts, in each one of 
which only a single branch of the Trust 
should buy, and that the practice had been 
established of bidding up the price of 
cattle from time to time so as to induce 
large shipments, and then of ceasing to 
bid when the shipments reached their des- 
tination. It was discovered also that 
railways in the Middle West had granted 
to certain purchasers of grain, rates which 
were lower than those charged to smaller 
buyers ; so that in practice there was but 
one buyer in each system, who was thus 
enabled to destroy competition and to fix 
at will the price for the producer.* A 
like injustice was inflicted in the same 
way upon cotton growers in the South. 
Finally, in 1901, the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern Railways, by purchasing 
a third railway system, had effected a 
merger of the three in what was known 
as the Northern Securities Company, 


*See the Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1902; and, Montague, Trusts 
of To-day, pp. 149, 150 (New York, 1904). 
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which thus became a combination to mon- 
opolise the entire transportation facili- 
ties of the Northwest. 

All these acts were not only contrary 
to public policy but they were in violation 
of two statutes which have already been 
described—the Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887 and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890.* Until the present time, how- 
ever, these laws had, to all intents and 
purposes, remained a dead letter. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
been practically deprived of any effective 
power to curb the railways, owing to the 
fact that its decisions were subject to re- 
view by the Federal courts which were 
jealous of any assumption of judicial 
authority by the Commission. Small ship- 
pers who appealed to the Commission 
against the railways were compelled to 
follow up a long and tedious course of 
litigation in which after many years, no 
substantial results were reached, and of 
which the great expense was sufficient 
to beggar a man of ordinary means. The 
railways had at their disposal the ablest 
legal talent in the country; and against 
this a private person, however great his 
injuries, was absolutely helpless. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act was also diffi- 
cult of enforcement, partly because its 
phraseology was so sweeping as appar- 
ently to condemn both lawful and un- 
lawful business enterprises, and also be- 
cause the Trusts were protean in their 
character. Chartered by individual 
States, when attacked by Federal law 
they claimed to be only local corporations. 
When prosecuted by the State officials, 
they claimed exemption from such prose 
cution on the ground that they were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. It was 
plain enough that these powerful and law- 
less combinations could not be effectivel) 
attacked either by individuals or by the 
States, but that only the strong hand of 
the national Government could take them 
by the throat and force them from their 
attitude of insolent defiance. 

The wilful violations of law from which 
ali sections of the country were suffering 
roused the natural indignation of the 
President; while the difficulty of sup 


*See THe BookMAN for March, 1905, pp 
47, 48; and for May, 1905, pp. 301, 302. 











pressing them against the opposition of 
united capital, appealed to his fighting 
spirit. By his direction, therefore, the 
Attorney-General moved against the most 
obnoxious of the Trusts. This officer 
was Mr. Philander C. Knox of Pennsyl- 
vania, who had been appointed late in 
President McKinley’s administration to 
succeed Mr. J. W. Griggs. Mr. Knox 
was a lawver of very great ability. He 
had for years been counsel for several 
large corporations, among them the Car- 
negie Steel Company. He knew their 
methods well and could search out all the 
crevices in their armour. Until this time, 
however, he had remained inactive. The 
press had urged him to prosecute the 
Trusts, and because he had not done so 
he had received the popular nickname of 
“Sleepy Phil.” He was, however, mere- 
ly waiting for instructions ; and no soon- 
er did the President speak the word, than 
Mr. Knox revealed himself to be a highly 
trained and powerful prosecutor whose 
client was the nation. He secured an in- 
junction ega nst the Beef Trust, restrain- 
ing it from raising and lowering prices 
in collusion, and from other practices 
which had become notorious. Again at 
the direction of the President, he attacked 
the Northern Securities “merger,” ask- 
ing for an injunction to prevent this rail- 
way monopoly from controlling the com- 
panies involved in it. These suits were 
brought before the United States district 
court in Minnesota under the Anti-Trust 
Law of 1890. Vigorous measures such 
as this stirred all the corporate interests 
to anger. They and their journalistic 
mouthpieces began to speak of the Presi- 
dent in terms of minged hatred and 
contempt. After the easy-going tolerance 
of Mr. McKinley, the energetic purpose 
of President Roosevelt gave them a dis- 
tinct shock. They had come to regard 
themselves as almost divinely commis- 
sioned to disregard the laws which were 
made for other citizens, and to look upon 
themselves as above and beyond restraint 
from any source. Their feelings were 
not assuaged by some very pointed utter- 
ances of the President made during a 
journey through New England in the 
summer of 1902, and a visit to the Mid- 
dle West in September of the same year. 
These utterances expressed only the most 
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elemental! principles of justice and right 
reason ; yet the lawless financiers and the 
editors whose living depended on finan- 
cial favours viewed many sentences which 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke as revolutionary if 
not anarchical. Thus, in Providence* the 
President said: 

“The great corporations which we have 
grown to speak of rather loosely as Trusts 
are the creatures of the State, and the State 
not only has the right to control them, but 
it is in duty bound to control them wher- 
ever the need of such control is shown 
Bae nls It is idle to say that there is 
no need for such supervision. There is; 
and a sufficient warrant for it is to be found 
in any one of the admitted evils appertain- 
ing to them . . . . The immediate 
necessity in dealing with Trusts is to place 
them under the real and not the nominal 
control of some sovereign to which, as its 
creatures, the Trusts shall owe allegiance 
and in whose courts the sovereign’s orders 
may be enforced.” 


Again, at Boston,*+ the President de- 
clared : 

“So far as the anti-trust laws go, they 
will be enforced. No suit will be under- 
taken for the sake of seeming to undertake 
it. Every suit that is undertaken will be 
begun because the great lawyer and upright 
man whom we are fortunate enough to have 
as Attorney-General, Mr. Knox, believes 
that there is a violation of the law which 
we can get at; and when the suit is under- 
taken it will not be compromised except 
upon the basis that the Government wins.” 


And at Cincinnati,f he said: 
“In dealing with the big corporations 
which we call Trusts, we must resolutely 
purpose to proceed by evolution and not 
revolution. . . . The evils attendant upon 
over-capitalisation alone, are in my judg- 
ment sufficient to warrant a far closer 
supervision and control than now exists 
over the great corporations. : -_ 
We do not wish to destroy corporations; 
but we do wish to make them subserve the 
public good. All individuals, rich or poor, 


private or corporate, must be subject to the 


*August 23, 1902. 
+August 25, 1902. 
tSeptember 20, 1902. 
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law of the land; and the Government will 
hold them to a rigid obedience, The biggest 
corporation, like the humblest private citi- 
zen, must be held to strict compliance with 
the will of the people as expressed in the 
fundamental law. The rich man who does 
not see that this is in his interest is, indeed, 
short-sighted. When we make him obey 
the law we insure for him the absolute 
protection of the law.’”’* 


These strong, frank, manly sentences 
struck a responsive chord throughout the 
entire nation. They seemed to clear the 
air which had become clogged and gross 
with the miasma of materialism. But they 
were read with resentment by the men 
who for years had thought of the law of 
the land merely as something which their 
hired lawyers could artfully circumvent. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity and a certain 
fear which he had already inspired, pre- 
vented open attacks upon him by mem- 
bers of his own party; but from this mo- 
ment there was instituted in the venal 
press and through the myriad agencies 
which lawless wealth controlled, an un- 
derhand campaign to discredit him and 
to prevent if possible, his nomination for 
a second term. Meanwhile, however, the 
country was receiving a vivid object-les- 
son as to the evils of monopoly. Until 
now it was the people of the West who 
had suffered most and whose complaints 
had been loud and bitter; but in 1902 
the people of the East in their turn were 
made to know that corporate greed could 
strike unerringly and unpityingly at the 
welfare of every section. 

It has already been explained in the 
course of this narrativef how the coal- 
carrying-railways of Pennsylvania had, 
in violation of their charters and of 
the fundamental law, secured pos- 
session of practically all the an- 
thracite coal mines of that district 
which, indeed, furnished the hard 
coal supply of the entire country. 
Early in 1902, a dispute arose between 
the mine-owners—that is to say the offi- 
cials of the railways—and the miners in 


*The text of these quotations follows that 
in Addresses and Presidential Messages of 
Theodore Roosevelt, with Introduction by H. 
C. Lodge (New York, 1904). 

+See THE Bookman for August, 1905, pp. 
619, 620. 


their employ. The latter had formed an 
organisation known as the United Mine 
Workers of America, at the head of 
which was Mr. John Mitchell. Mr. Mit- 
chell was a man who had once worked in 
the coal mines, but who had educated 
himself by close study in his spare hours, 
who had found time to read law and to 
investigate economic questions and _ la- 
bour conditions in the United States. He 
was a man of great intelligence, of su- 
perior organising ability, and of inflexi- 
ble integrity. He had gained the con- 
fidence of the miners, and his heart had 
been wrung by the hardships which they 
had experienced and which he himself at 
one time had shared. The mine-owners 
compelled the men in their employ 
to purchase their supplies at the com- 
pany’s stores, to employ the company’s 
doctors, and to live in the houses which 
the company furnished them,—all at the 
company’s own price. These and other 
grievances led the miners to ask for an 
increase of wages and for a recognition 
of their organisation. On February 14th, 
Mr. Mitchell addressed a letter to the 
railway presidents asking for a joint con- 
ference. This request was curtly refused. 
Again on May 8th, it was proposed to 
Mr. George F. Baer, President of the 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, to sub- 
mit the miners’ claims to arbitration. Mr. 
Baer replied contemptuously that ‘‘an- 
thracite mining is a business, and not a 
religious, sentimental, or academic pro- 
position.” Therefore on May 12th, a 
strike was ordered, and 150,000 miners at 
once ceased from work. Throughout the 
summer the strike continued, the mine- 
owners endeavouring with no success to 
replace the men who had gone out. There 
was, as is always the case, some violence 
on the part of individual strikers; and 
these sporadic acts the corporation-rid- 
den portions of the press exaggerated, so 
as to make them seem indicative of a 
reign of terror. On the whole, however, 
the strikers were orderly, and showed far 
more respect for law than did those rail- 
way presidents, whose very ownership 
of the coal mines was prohibited by the 
Constitution of the State. As the months 
dragged on, the company’s available 
coal supply began to be depleted, 
and a coal famine was obviously 
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impending with the advent of the 
winter. In early September, the re- 
tail price of hard coal which was nor- 
mally about $5 per ton, advanced to $12, 
and within a few days to $14. The poor, 
who purchased it by the pailful, were 
obliged to pay something like one cent a 
pound. By September 24th, no coal-yard 
in the city of New York had on hand 
more than two hundred tons of coal, 
whereas a year before, the average stock 
had been at least two thousand tons. 
Many dealers began to refuse all but their 
regular customers, and to these they 
would dole out only a small supply of fuel 
at prices which kept increasing every day. 
Gas stoves and coke, and kerosene were 
substituted for coal in many families ; but 
the price of gas advanced, the coke sup- 
ply was quite inadequate, and kerosene 
was manifestly unsuited for heating pur- 
poses when the weather should become 
extremely cold. On September 26th, 
several schools in New York were closed 
and the pupils sent home in order that 
the fuel on hand might be saved for the 
winter months.* Kindling wood was 
practically unattainable. On September 
30th, hard coal brought $20 a ton; and 
by October Ist, as much as $28 and $30 
was demanded. 

The widespread distress caused by the 
coal famine led to innumerable appeals to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, and at 
last to the President of the United States. 
Apart from the merits of the strike, it 
was plain to everyone that a few selfish 
men, having secured a complete monop- 
oly of one of the necessities of life, were 
abusing their power with a stolid indif- 
ference both to public opinion and to the 
health and comfort of the people. It was 
noted with indignation that long lines of 
cars laden with coal blocked the lines of 
the coal-carrying railways in New Jersey, 
at a time when even so much as a bucket- 
ful could with difficulty be procured to 
warm the dwellings of the poor. The 
mine-owners had thousands upon thou- 
sands of tons within easy reach of the 
market ; yet they refused to sell, hoping 
that the general suffering would react 
against the miners and that either State 
or national troops would be employed to 

*See the New York World for September 
26th and 27th, 1902. 
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break the strike. But their schemes pro- 
duced a very different result. Detesta- 
tion of them became well-nigh universal, 
and a general sympathy was given to the 
miners who had struck. . It was proposed 
in many quarters that the United States 
Government should take forcible posses- 
sion of the coal mines and work them un- 
der the right of eminent domain. Even 
the least radical suggestion looked to 
some exercise of the President’s power to 


JOHN MITCHELL 


save the country from the horrors of the 
famine. In the city of New York a 
coal-riot was dreaded. The Mayor, Mr. 
Seth Low, telegraphed to the President : 
welfare of a section of the 


“The large 


country imperatively demands the immedi- 


ate resumption of anthracite coal-mining. 


In the name of the city of New York I de- 
sire to protest through you, against the 
continuance of the existing situation, which, 
if prolonged, involves, at the very least, the 


certainty of great suffering and heavy loss 
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to the inhabitants of this city, in common 
with many others.” 


The Governor of Massachusetts hur- 
ried to Washington to beg the President 
in some manner to find a way out of the 
existing crisis which was becoming more 
acute each week. On the other hand, 
the representatives of capital assumed a 
threatening attitude and evidently meant 
to end the President's political career if 
he should dare to intervene. Oddly 
enough, the people of the West felt little 
interest in the outcome of the strike. They 
used soft coal instead of anthracite ; and 
though the price of this had also steadily 
advanced, they experienced no such 
pinch as did the Eastern cities. Hence 
the Western press and the political lead- 
ers of that section advised the President 
not to interfere. 

Of course, in his official capacity he 
had no power to act. The coal-strike 
though national in its consequences was 
local in its origin and progress. If he 
moved at all, it must be as a private citi- 
zen, though whatever action he might 
take would be made significant by the dig- 
nity of the great office which he held. It 
was a position of extreme embarrass- 
ment. The Secretary of the Navy after- 
wards described just how a decision was 
ultimately reached. He said: 


“T remember the President sitting, with 


his injured leg in a chair while the doctors 


and then he 
he discussed the 


and 
while 


hurt, 
wince a bit, 


dressed -it.* . It 
would 


now 


strike and the appeals for help that grew 
The 
outlook was grave; it seemed as if the cost 


more urgent with every passing hour. 


of interference might be political death. I 


saw how it tugged at him, just when he 
saw chances of serving his country which 
he had longed for all the years, to meet 

this. It halt. He 


halted long enough to hear it all out: the 


was human nature to 


story of the suffering in the big coast-cities, 
fuel, 
Then 


of schools closing, hospitals without 
of the poor shivering in their homes. 
he set his face grimly and said: 

“Ses, 2 wee Oe 4. <3 that 
me; but it is right, and I will do it.’ "+ 

*The President, while coaching in Massa- 
chusetts, had met with an accident which in- 
jured the bone of one leg. 

FRiis, Theodore Roosevelt the 
375-370. (New York, 19¢4). 


suppose ends 


Citizen, pp. 
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Having come to this decision, the Pres- 
ident telegraphed to the railway _presi- 
dents, to the presidents of the anthracite 
district unions, and to Mr. John Mitchell, 
asking them to meet him in Washington 
on October 3rd. On the day appointed, 
these persons assembled. The mine own- 
ers were headed by Mr. George F. Baer, 
and the labour representatives by Mr. 
Mitchell. There were present also the 
Attorney-General of the United States 
Commissioner of Labour, and the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary. The meet 
ing began with an embarrassing  si- 
lence. The opposing delegates sat eye- 
ing each other with looks of evident hos 
tilitv. Then the President read to them 
a statement in which he said that he spoke 
neither for the mine owners nor the min- 
ers, but for the American people. 

“T disclaim any right or duty to intervene 
in this way upon legal grounds or upon any 
official relation that I bear to the situation; 
but the urgency and the terrible nature of 
the catastrophe impending over a large por 
tion of our people in the shape of a winter 
fuel-famine impel me after much anxious 
thought to believe that my duty requires 
me to use whatever influence I personally 
can bring, to end a situation which has_ be 
come literally intolerable . . .. . In 
my judgment, the situation imperatively re 
that you 
plane of the necessities of the public. 


quires meet upon the common 
With 
all the earnestness there is in me I ask that 
there be an immediate resumption of opera 
tions in the coal mines, in some such way as 
will, without a day’s unnecessary delay, 
meet the crying needs of the people. I do 
not invite a discussion of your respective 
claims and positions. 


riotism, to the 


I appeal to your pat 
that 
makes 


spirit sinks personal 


considerations and individual sacri 


fices for the general good.” 


No sooner had the President finished 
reading this carefully prepared address, 
than Mr. Mitchell leaped to his feet and 
said in a loud, clear voice : 

“IT am much pleased, Mr. President, 
with what you say. We are willing that 
you shall name a tribunal which shall de 
termine the issues that have resulted in 
the strike; and if the gentlemen repre 
senting the operators will accept the 
award or decision of such a tribunal, the 
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miners will willingly accept it, even if it 
be against our claims.” 

Mr. Baer’s face flushed red, and he and 
his associates were obviously disconcert- 
ed. But after a moment’s pause they 
emphatically rejected Mr. Mitchell’s pro- 
posal. Mr. Baer offered on his side to 
submit any special grievance to the deci- 
sion of the Court of Common Pleas in the 
districts where the mines were situated. 
This offer was declined by Mr. Mitchell. 
The President then asked his visitors to 
retire for consultation and to return in 
the afternoon. At this second meeting 
the operators read, one after another, 
long statements which had evidently been 
prepared for them by their legal advisers. 
Their tone throughout was one of studied 
insolence toward the President himself, 
and of hatred toward the striking miners. 
They intimated that Mr. Roosevelt had 
failed in his duty; that he should long 
since have broken the strike by the em- 
ployment of the regular army; and that 
the responsibility for the existing situa- 
tion rested largely upon him. They 
called the Government “a contemptible 
failure if it can secure the lives and prop- 
erty and comfort of the people only by 
compromising with the violators of law 
and the instigators of violence and 
crime.” The counsel for the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, David B. Wil- 
cox, addressed the President in a 
most arbitrary fashion, and demanded 
of him that he do his duty. The opera- 
tors evidently intended to rouse the Pre- 
sident to an outburst of anger and there- 
by to put him in the wrong; but he kept 
his temper perfectly,* as did also the la- 
bour leaders; and the conference pres- 
ently adjourned, having, as it seemed, 
accomplished no result. 

Such, however, was not the case. The 
indignation of the whole country was 
aroused by the refusal of the operators 
to accept the arbitration of the President 
of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt 
had now the entire nation behind him; 
and whatever he might choose to do was 

*One account, however, says that the Presi- 
dent spoke very sharply to the operators. He 
is quoted as having remarked to a friend after- 


wards: “There was only one person there 
who bore himself like a gentleman, and it 
wasn't I!" The exception is supposed to have 
been Mr. Mitchell. 





certain to receive the approval of his 
countrymen. 

There was in New York at that time a 
financier whose name was’ known 
throughout the civilised world for the 
power which he exercised over the capi- 
talists and especially over the railway 
owners. Back in 1900, a coal strike had 
begun. It was near the time of the pres- 
idential election, and a labour outbreak 
then would have jeopardised the success 
of the Republican candidates. This gen- 
tleman at that period had by his own per- 
sonal influence forced the mine-owners 
to make concessions to the miners where- 
by the strike was for a while averted. In 
yielding to him the operators had told 
him: 


“We concede this now; but you must 
promise never again to ask this of us.” 

And he had promised. 

There is an interesting story which 
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seems to rest upon good authority and 
which may be repeated here, though with 
all due reserve. It tells how this gen- 
tleman was in his private yacht 
which was lying in the North 
River. To him in the evening it is said 
that there came from Washington the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Elihu Root, a per- 
sonal acquaintance, and one of the ablest 
lawyers in the United States. In the 
sumptuous cabin of the yacht, Mr. Root 
went over the whole situation and urged 
with all his eloquence that the great fin- 
ancier should once more use his influence 
to end the strike. “To the request, 
made many times and in many ways, a 
cold refusal was returned. Then the 
Secretary changed his tone. 

“I have given you a chance to do this 
of your own free will, but you have re- 
fused. I am now instructed to inform 
you that the President will appoint a 


commission to inquire very strictly into 
the legality of the connection between the 
railways and the mines, and that this com- 
mission will publish the exact truth so 
that the whole country may know it. At 
the head of this commission the Presi- 
dent will place a gentleman, not of his 


own party, but one in whose word and in 
whose courage the people will place im- 
plicit confidence.” 

The financier shot a keen look from 
his steely eyes. 

“Who is this person?” he asked, with 
an accent partly of defiance and partly of 
curiosity. 

“His name,” said Secretary Root, “is 
Grover Cleveland. And I may add that, 
as the result of such a report, the persons 
who shall be found to have violated the 
law and who are thereby responsible for 
the existing distress will be criminally in- 
dicted by a Federal Grand Jury.” 

The interview terminated late that 
night; and on October 13th, the 
coal monopolists made a formal of- 
fer to the President to submit all 
matters in dispute to a commission* 


*The commission subsequently appointed by 
the President was headed by Judge Gray of 
Delaware, and it arranged a compromise, after 
taking a vast amount of testimony which was 
published by the Government. ( Washington, 
1903). For details of the award see Mitchell, 
Op. cit., pp. 391-306. 
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of five to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident.* The offer was accepted by 
Mr. Mitchell on behalf of the miners, 
and on October 23rd, work was resumed 
and the great coal strike was broken. It 
had continued for five months, and it was 
estimated to have entailed a loss of more 
than $100,000,000. Because of what the 
President had done he received the un- 
stinted praise of a great majority of 
Americans; while in Europe his name 
was spoken with sincere respect as of 
one who “had done a very big thing and 
an entirely new thing.”+ Only the rep- 
resentatives of predatory capital were 
incensed, but for the time they took re- 
fuge in a sullen silence. Among them- 
selves, however, they had marked the 
President down for political destruction. 

The succeeding year passed quietly 
enough, save for a few slight ripples on 
the surface of international relations. In 
January, much feeling was excited 
among the American people by a 
naval expedition sent by Great Bri- 
tain, Italy and Germany into Ven- 
ezuelan waters for the porpose of 
enforcing certain pecuniary claims 
and redressing grievances. The Ger- 
man ships shelled several Venezuelan 
forts and sank a few insignificant Vene- 
zuelan ships, beside blockading the most 
important harbours. The United States 
was not directly interested ; for the three 
foreign powers had given assurances that 
they desired no territorial acquisitions in 
Venezuela. Nevertheless, perhaps be- 
cause Germany was involved, there exist- 
ed some uneasiness. The President stu- 
diouslvy declined to interfere, though he 
sent a fleet into West Indian waters and 
used his influénce to secure a settlement 
of the affair. This was arranged at 
Washington, and the three European 
powers made easy terms with Venezuela. 
On the surface, the affair was but a mo- 
mentary incident, yet it afforded a new 
proof of American influence in world 
politics. Foreign comment was decided- 
ly significant. The Allgemeine Zeitung 
of Vienna declared resentfully that the 
United States had gained the hegemony 

*This story here told is given for what it is 
worth. It tallies with several facts which are 
matters of record. 

+London Times, October 24, 1902. 
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of the whole Western Hemisphere. Con- 
tinuing its comment, it said: 


“Europe has displayed a nervous anxiety 
to appease American diplomacy. The inter- 
ested powers looked on enviously. Europe 
was united on one point only—the desire 
not to rouse the antipathy of the American 
dispute is equivalent to a victory of America 
people. Even the allies wished to shake 
each other off. The close of the Venezuelan 
dispute is equivalent to a victory of America 
over Europe.* 


Subsequently, the German Kaiser, see- 
ing the futility of a policy of irritation, 
made frank overtures of friendship to- 
ward the United States and of personal 
good will to the American President. He 
ordered a yacht to be built for him at an 
American shipyard and requested the 
President’s daughter, Miss Alice “Roose- 
velt, to christen it at its launching. Not 
to do things by half, he also despatched 
his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, as 
his personal representative to visit the 
United States on the occasion of the 
launching. Prince Henry came, accom- 
panied by a retinue of keen observers, 
who were instructed to make minutely 
careful notes of everything they saw. 
During the few weeks of their stay in 
the United States, they visited the larg- 
est cities as far West as St. Louis, in- 
specting libraries, universities, manufac- 
tories, navy-yards, and battlefields, and 
being nearly done to death by the exces- 
sive hospitality which they received. 
Prince Henry by his easy democratic 
manners, did much to obliterate the mem- 
ory of his tactlessness at Hong Kong in 
1898; and Americans had an opportunity 
to show the extent to which they had ac- 
quired the art of entertaining royal 
guests. It can not be said that their 
achievements in this respect were very 
creditable. The ultra-rich displayed an 
effusive snobbishness which was fatuous 
and fulsome. The rabble, on the other 
hand, showed little of the decorum which 
marks the multitude in European coun- 
tries on ceremonious occasions. Prince 
Henry while in New York, was greeted 
through a megaphone with the words: 
“Hullo, Henry! How’s your brother 
Bill?” On another occasion, when the 


*Allgemeine Zeitung, February 15, 1903. 


Prince’s Pullman coach was sidetracked 
at a little country station for the night, a 
band of yokels surrounded it, and beat- 
ing on its sides with sticks, cried out: 
“Wake up, Hen! Wake up, Hen!” for 
half an hour at a time. But the Prince 
took all these things with a good grace 
and they doubtless gave a piquant flavour 
to the report which he carried back to his 
imperial brother in Berlin. 

Foreign observers had said that the 
United States now possessed the hege- 
mony of the entire Western hemisphere. 














PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA 


In 1903, a series of events occurred which 
emphasised the truth of this assertion. 
For half a century, the project of uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a ship- 
canal across the Central American Isth- 
mus had received the attention of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. 
Such a canal would decrease the distance 
by sea from New York to San Francisco 
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by some 8,500 miles and from New York 
to Australia by nearly 4,000 miles. The 
so-called Clayton-Bulwer Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
signed in 1850, had contemplated the 
opening of such a canal. From time to 
time the subject had been revived, and 
in 1870, two expeditions had reported 
upon the subject. In 1881, a French 
company had been organised to cut the 
Isthmus of Panama, and the carrying 
out of the plan was entrusted to M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps who had so suc- 
cessfully united the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean. The attempt, however, 
resulted in an engineering failure, and in 
a great financial scandal; for out of the 
700,000,000 francs subscribed, only about 
go0,000,000 francs were actually expend- 
ed upon the engineering works, the rest 
having been squandered in bribery, ot 
lost through peculation. In the United 
States the best scientific opinion had fa- 
voured a canal through Nicaragua, and 
this route was examined by a commis- 
sion appointed in 1897. Meanwhile, the 
French project had collapsed (1889) and 
the French Company had offered to sell 
its rights to the United States. Various 
commissions made surveys and reports; 
but finally on January 20, 1902, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress a re- 
port, recommending the construction of 
a canal at Panama, and the purchase of 
the French rights for $40,000,000. Con- 
gress responded by appropriating $170,- 
000,000 for the realisation of the plan; 
or in case it were not possible to secure 
the consent of the United States of Co- 
lombia, directing the President to have 
the canal constructed by the Nicaragua 
route at a cost not to exceed $180,000,- 
ooo. A treaty was then negotiated be- 
tween Secretary Hay and the Colombian 
Minister, Sefor Herran, by which Co- 
lombia was to grant the desired privilege 
in return for the sum of $10,000,000 to be 
paid outright, and an annual rental of 
$250,000. This treaty was ratified by 
the United States Senate in extra 
sion (March 17, 1903), and then went 
to the Senate of Colombia. This body, 
strangely enough, rejected the treaty by 
a unanimous vote (August 17th). The 
Government of Colombia let it be known 
a little later that a new treaty would be 


ses- 
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ratified if the United States would pay the 
sum of $25,000,000 instead of the $10,- 
000,000 provided for in the Hay-Herran 
agreement. It was obvious that Colom- 
bia-was “holding up” the North Ameri- 
can Republic and that the whole matter 
turned on the question of money. 

At this juncture the State of Panama, 
incensed by the sacrifice of its commer- 
cial interests, seceded from Colombia and 
established a provisional Government of 
its own, appealing to the United States 
for recognition. President Roosevelt 
within three days acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the Republic of Panama. 
Physical conditions prevented Colombia 
from sending troops to Panama by land 
to coerce the seceding State; and Ameri- 
can vessels of war at once appeared in 
Central American waters and began to 
cruise up and down the coast. Marines 
were landed on the Isthmus, and the Co- 
lombian Government was informed that 
the United States would permit no fight- 
ing there. France and England almost 
at once gave their recognition to the new 
Republic. Colombia then, when it was 
too late, offered every possible concession, 
but the offer was rejected. M. Bunau- 
Varilla, a Franco-Spanish engineer was 
by cable accredited as Panama’s repre- 
sentative at Washington ; and on Novem- 
ber 18th, he and Secretary Hay signed a 
treaty by which the Republic of Panama 
granted to the United States the privilege 
of constructing a canal, in return for $10,- 
000,000 and a guarantee of Panama's in- 
dependence. To the United States also 
was given control of a belt of land ten 
miles wide through which the canal was 
to be cut. The provisional Government 
of Panama ratified this treaty on Decem- 
ber 2d, and it was approved by the Unit- 
ed States Senate* on February 23. 1904, 
only fourteen votes being cast against it. 

Public opinion favoured the action of 
the Government, though with some reser- 
vations. In the presence of a fait ac- 
compli there was no possibility of re- 
treat. Moreover, the mercenary conduct 
of the Colombians had deprived them of 
much of the sympathy which would oth- 
erwise have been given to them. It was 


*See the special messige of President Roose- 
velt of January 4, 1904 












proved also that the United States had 
in no way instigated the revolt of Pan- 
ama,—a State which had revolted before, 
and which had for years been hostile to 
the central government. Finally, the 
gain to the whole world from the con- 
struction of a canal across the isthmus 
was obvious to all. 

Nevertheless, the transaction was not 
one of which Americans could be proud. 
It violated the principles of interna- 
tional comity and morality. The al- 
leged baseness of the Colombian Senate 
did not justify the spoilation of Co- 
lombia by a professedly friendly power. 
The indecent haste with which Panama’s 
independence was recognised was repug- 
nant to many Americans. When the 
President received the new Panamanian 
Minister, he very unwisely compared his 
recognition of Panama to President Mon- 
roe’s recognition of the South American 
States after their revolt from Spain. Yet 
he must have known that President Mon- 
roe took that step only after waiting 
more years than President Roosevelt had 
waited days. It was plain that the Presi- 
dent had taken action toward a feeble 
State like Colombia which he would not 
have dared to take toward a great and 
warlike power. His conduct in this af- 
fair, therefore, savoured too strongly of 
the insolence of the bully. Morally, the 
acquisition of the canal zone was as re- 
prehensible as the partition of Poland, 
and it was effected with every possible 
circumstance that could give offense. The 
New York Evening Post expressed, 
though rather infelicitiously, a wide- 
spread feeling when it remarked :* 

“The same result could have been reached 
with some regard for appearances. The 
booty could have been bagged just the 
same, yet the burglar could have looked to 
the casual eye, more like a church member.” 


The wrong involved in this affair was 
destined to bring in part its own revenge. 
President Roosevelt in his sanguine, off- 
hand way, declared that the canal must 
he commenced at once; that he would 
begin immediately to “make the dirt 
fly.” He could” not then foresee 
the long delays, the shocking waste, 
the crass incompetence, and the noi- 

*Evening Post, December 3, 1903. 
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some scandals that were to dog and 
defer the work which he had _ en- 
tered upon with so light a heart. Here, 
as oftentimes before in his career, he dis- 
played the hopeful inexperience of an 
amateur.; and that which he lightly fan- 
cied the achievement of a few years, 
dragged wearily along until even the 
most optimistic of Americans perceived 
that it was destined to remain the despair 
of distant decades. 

The President, however, was satisfied 
with the result of his action and pro- 
ceeded to display his self-complacency in 
a piece of phrase-making which became 
famous. His notion of a foreign policy, 
he said, was “to tread softly but to carry 
a big stick.””’ What really gave him seri- 
ous anxiety at this time was the quest'on 
of his election in 1904, or rather, the 
question as to whether his own party 
would nominate him for.the Presidency. 
There were reasons for his doubt. On 
April 9th, 1903, the suit of Attorney- 
General Knox for the dissolution of the 
Northern Securities “merger” was deci- 
ded in favour of the Government and 
against the railway magnates.* A de- 
cree ordering the dissolution of the mer- 
ger was filed in accordance with this de- 
cision. The independent press .of the 
country rejoiced at so effective a check 
to the march of monopoly. Thus the 
Portland Oregonian declared : 


“It is a blow at anarchy. Disregard and 
violation of law come to the same thing 
whether held at the corner of Broad and 
Wall Streets, in private palace cars and 
along Fifth Avenue, or by the ragged beg- 
gar stealing a loaf from a baker's wagon.” 

The Cincinnati Times-Star remarked: 

“Wall Street, from its short-sighted 
standpoint of pecuniary gain in the im- 
mediate future, may regard the Northern 
Securities decision as a great evil; those 
Americans who are more deeply and un- 
selfishly interested in the industrial and 
political future of their country, however, 
can scarcely fail to take a diametrically 
opposite position and regard the decision 
as fraught with much of practical benefit 
and promise for the future of the Republic.” 

*The decision of the Circuit Court was 


written by Judge Thayer, his three associates 
concurring. 
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But of course, the decision of the Court 
enraged the representatives of capital as 
much as it alarmed them. It renewed 
their purpose to prevent the nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt. Beginning with the 
early autumn of 1903, all their insidious 
agencies were set to work to discredit 
him and to make his nomination seem 
impossible. The country received a won- 
derful exhibition of the power of this 
Third Estate. Its newspapers were filled 
with studied sneers, with slanderous 
hints, and with expressions of veiled con- 
tempt. Chief among the condottieri of 
this veiled opposition was the New York 
Sun, which since the death of Mr. Dana 
in 1897, had suffered various vicissitudes, 
but which was now believed to be con- 
trolled by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The 
Sun displayed an ingenuity and a malice 
worthy of the great editor who was gone. 
It quoted with relish an offensive phrase 
that described the friends of Mr. Roose- 
velt as “bugs on the White House door- 
mat.” It ridiculed his military record, 
and with solemn irony strove to sap the 
foundations of his popularity. At first, 
the real drift of all this criticism was not 
apparent; but the secret was let out in an 
editorial whfich the Sun published on De- 
cember. 14, 1903, in commenting on the 
election in Ohio which had resulted in a 
great Republican majority. Quoth the 
Sun: 

Hon. 


laurels of 


Marcus A. Hanna 
that mighty 
Victorious as he is, 


“We see the 
crowned with the 
November majority. 
the ‘bugs on the White House door mat,’ 
to use a coarse phrase worthy of that low 
and practical view of politics that obtains 
among the Buckeyes, are biting him sharp- 
ly. On the other hand, the mighty major- 
ity is crowding in on him, seeking to force 
him away from the stake to which he has 
bound himself, a monument of self-denial: 
‘There is every indication that at the pres- 
ent time Senator Hanna is holding himself 
in restraint, but only showing the stoicism 
of a martyr at the stake. His patience 
is remarkable, his endurance marvellous. 
Yet the air around him is charged with elec- 
The ‘pie counter brigade,’ or syco- 
and the ‘bugs on the White 
as the members of Roose- 
circle at Washington are 
work, 


tricity. 
phants for office, 
House door-mat,’ 
immediate 
known, have 


velt’s 


been assiduously at 
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nibbling and gnawing at his ankles. Never 
a day goes by but he must suppress anger 
that would cause most men to break loose 
and_hurl defiance at the headsman. 

This situation must be distressing, not so 
much perhaps to the martyr himself as to 
one deeply interested soul, the object of 
this drama of sSetween the 
and the will the 


abnegation. 


‘bugs’ majority, stake 


hold?” 


From this moment, Mr. Hanna was 
everywhere regarded as a rival of Mr. 
Roosevelt for the Republican nomination. 
The movement in his favour was carried 
on all over the country with infinite skill, 
and through all the channels of the busi- 
ness world. Bankers told their custo- 
mers that a continuance of Mr. Roosevelt 
in office would lead to hard times and 
would compel a curtailment of discounts. 
Manufacturers and great business houses 
let it be known to their employés that 
their prosperity in the future was im- 
perilled by “the unsafe man” in the 
White House. This feeling spread from 
man to man until, in January, 1904, it 
really seemed as though the conspiracy 
would be successful. 

A knowledge of these facts seriously 
disturbed the President. He _ frankly 
sought a nomination, and was not asham- 
ed to say so. He enjoyed the experiences 
of his office with a keen relish. Often, 
writing to friends, and dictating his letters 
to a stenographer, he would speak of the 
burdens of the Presidency. Yet before 
the letter was sent he often scrawled 
with his own hand at the bottom of the 
page the words: “But I like it!” He 
was tired of hearing it said that he was 
only an “accidental President.” He wish- 
ed that endorsement of his policies and 
of himself which an election by the peo- 
ple would give him. His anxiety was 
very obvious. Mr. Hanna’s popularity 
gave him many perplexing hours. Mr. 
Hanna himself once remarked laughing- 
ly : “Whenever I call at the White House, 
the President thinks it necessary to 
swear me in again.” Whether the Sena- 
tor was seriously looking for his own 
election, it is difficult to say. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he began to seek the 
favour of the labour element which had 
long been hostile to him. He helped or- 
ganise the National Civic Federation and 
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became its president. He also set his 
business affairs in order, withdrawing 
from various enterprises in which he had 
been interested, and thereby making it 
possible for him to assume any new duty 
which might be imposed upon him. For 
the moment, the party was divided and 
the President seemed to be daily losing 
ground. 

A sudden change in the aspect of af- 
fairs was caused by Mr. Hanna’s death 
in February. Without him, the opposi- 
tion within the party had no head. Dis- 
like of Mr. Roosevelt among the capital- 
istic leaders had not decreased, yet there 
was no one available to oppose him. Then 
ensued a period of uncertainty. As was 
said by a Republican adversary of the 
President: “Everybody is for Roosevelt, 
but nobody wants him.” Yet this re- 
mark was utterly untrue. The country 
was decidedly for Roosevelt; and now 
that Mr. Hanna was removed, there came 
a great surge of favour which in a month 
or two gave to the President the abso- 
lute mastery of his party. When 
the Republican Convention met at Chi- 
cago on June 21st, it met as a mere ma- 
chine to register the presidential wishes. 
Every speech had been submitted to him 
and had been revised by him. The plat- 
form was practically of his own composi- 
tion. The great hall of the Coliseum 
which covered five acres of ground, con- 
tained a body of delegates who felt that 
there could be no interest in a gathering 
where no initiative was allowed. En- 
thusiasm was lacking, and one cynical 
delegate remarked: “The only live thing 
about the Convention to-day was the pic- 
ture of the dead Hanna.” On the second 
day the platform was read and adopted. 
It contained in essence little more than a 
formal endorsement of the Administra- 
tion. On the third day, Mr. Roosevelt 
was formally nominated by Ex-Govern- 
or Frank S. Black of New York, who 
succeeded in rousing the Convention for 
the first time to something like enthusi- 
asm. His speech was, in fact, a superb 
piece of rhetoric, so much so that one 
passage at least, may be quoted here: 


“There is no regret so keen in man or 
country as that which follows an opportunity 
unembraced. Fortune soars with high and 


rapid wing, and whosoever brings it down 
must shoot with accuracy and speed. Only 
the man with steady eye and nerve and the 
courage to pull the trigger, brings the larg- 
est opportunities to the ground. He does 
not always listen while all the sages speak, 
but every nightfall beholds some _ record 
which if not complete, has been at least 
pursued with conscience and intrepid reso- 
lution 


“The fate of nations is still decided by their 
wars. You may talk of orderly tribunals 
and learned referees; you may sing in your 
schools the gentle praises of the quiet life; 
you may strike from your books the last 
note of every martial anthem; and yet out 
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in the smoke and thunder will always be the 
tramp of horses and the silent, rigid, up 
turned face. Men may prophesy and 
women pray, but peace will come here to 
abide forever on this earth only when the 
dreams of childhood are the accepted charts 
to guide the destinies of men.” 


No incident of any special note oc- 
curred. Mr. Charles W. Fairbanks of 
Indiana was nominated for the Vice-Pres- 
idency. The Convention adjourned 
with as little enthusiasm as had marked 
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ALTON B. PARKER 


Yet in spite of this un- 
precedented absence of emotion, or per- 
haps because of it, there was something 
grimly suggestive and impressive about 


its gathering. 


the whole affair. One seemed to see 
here no shouting mob of volunteers, but 
rather an army highly organised and dis- 
ciplined, trained to obey implicitly the 
orders of a single chief, and with the 
prestige of past victory upon its banners. 
The soldiers in the ranks might have 
their private hesitancies and dislikes ; but 
these were not to count when in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, nor to affect, however 
slightly, an unflinching determination to 
win the coming battle. 

Much keener interest was felt in the 
action of the Democratic Convention 
which had been called for July 6th in St. 
Louis. The Democracy was in a mood 
to revert to its earlier conservatism rather 
than to experiment once more with the 
policies of Mr. Bryan. This conserva- 
tism was the more clearly indicated be- 
cause radicalism had now been approved 
by the Republicans and was embodied in 
the personality of their chief. Hence, 
the name most often heard as that of the 


possible Democratic candidate was the 
naine of Alton B. Parker, Chief Judge of 
the New York Court of Appeals. Judge 
Parker had been bred up to the profes- 
sion of the law, and his first thought in 
public life was of rule and precedent. He 
had all the jurist’s dread of innovation; 
and, while his courage was undoubted, 
it was always manifested in a quiet fash- 
ion. He recalled the American public 
men of other days—the Adamses, the 
Jays, and the Marshalls,—statesmen and 
jurists who gave form and definite cohe- 
sion to the Federal Government in its 
early years. Personally he had the hu- 
man qualities in abundant measure—the 
kindliness and courtesy of one who is al- 
ways genuine and sincere, with just a 
touch of that elusive rusticity which car 
ries a wholesome suggestion of a purely 
natural environment. As the weeks pass- 
ed on, Judge Parker seemed more and 
more likely to receive the Democratic 
nomination. 

His chief rival was Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst of New York. Mr. Hearst 
was a young man, the son of Senator 
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Heart of California, and he had inherited 
from his father a large fortune with 
which he had established newspapers of 
a sensational character in New York, in 
Boston, in Chicago, in San Francisco, 
and in Los Angeles. Mr. Hearst was 
more radical even than Mr. Bryan—a 
State Socialist, a former advocate of free 
silver, and one who in his newspapers 
never wearied of denouncing the abuses 
of capitalism. He was seriously regarded 
in many portions of the country as a 
great tribune of the people who would, 
if he had the power, destroy the lawless 
corporations, give over the railways and 
the telegraphs to the Government, and in 
general bring about a sort of socialistic 
millenium. This feeling and an abundant 
use of money in his preliminary canvass, 
with perhaps the secret support of Mr. 
sryan, secured for Mr. Hearst not only 
delegations from several of the so- 
called Silver States, but those from such 
great commonwealths as Illinois, Iowa, 
and California. 

When the Convention met, it was ob- 
viously dominated by the conservative 
element. Mr. Cleveland’s name received 
thunders of applause, and it was said 
that now at last the Democracy would 
show itself to be both “safe and sane.” 
The first day was devoted to speechmak- 
ing; but on the second day, the Conven- 
tion showed its temper in a test vote as 
to the seating of certain Illinois delegates. 
Mr. Bryan advocated their admission, 
but by a vote of 647 to 299 his proposal 
was defeated, and he left the hall in a 
state of apparent dejection. Neverthe- 
less, in committee he was able to exclude 
from the platform any reference to the 
money question. On the evening of July 
8th, the candidates were put in nomina- 
tion, and Judge Parker received 658 bal- 
lots as against 204 that were cast for Mr. 
Hearst. Men wondered, however, how 
the Judge would view a nomination 
given him after the adoption of a plat- 
form so negative in character. They had 
not long to wait. On the last day, a 
telegram was received and read, of which 
the text is as follows: 


“T regard the gold standard as firmly and 
irrevocably established, and shall act ac- 
cordingly if the action of the Convention to- 
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day shall be ratified by the people. As the 
platform is silent on the subject, my views 
should be made known to the Convention, 
and if they prove to be unsatisfactory to the 
majority, I request you to decline the nomi- 
nation for me at once, so that another may 
be nominated before adjournment. 
“ALToN B. PARKER.” 


To this telegram after a hasty consul- 
tation among the leaders, a reply was sent 
in these words: 


“The platform adopted by this Convention 
is silent on the question of the monetary 
standard, because it is not regarded by us 
as a possible issue in this campaign, and 
only campaign issues were mentioned in the 
platform. Therefore there is nothing in the 
views expressed by you in the telegram 
just received which would preclude a man 
entertaining them from accepting a nomina- 
tion on said platform.” 


The Convention then adjourned after 
nominating for the Vice-Presidency Mr. 
Henry G. Davis of West Virginia, a 
wealthy octogenarian. The most con- 
servative Democrats all over the country 
lauded the courage of their chief candi- 
date. The supporters of Mr. Bryan, 
however, and the friends of Mr. Hearst, 
were thoroughly discontented, and 
throughout the campaign which followed 
they exhibited not only apathy but un- 
friendliness. Mr. Bryan himself, though 
deeply disappointed, displayed unshaken 
loyalty to his party’s choice. 

At first it seemed as though the con- 
servative elements of the country might 
be rallied to Judge Parker’s support. The 
moneyed interests hesitated for a mo- 
ment. But in the end, they accepted 
Mr. Roosevelt, in the belief that he was 
certain to be elected ; and that, while they 
might not be able to control his policies, 
they could at least succeed in blocking 
them or in accomplishing their actual de- 
feat. Moreover, the men who were most 
conspicuous in their advocacy of Judge 
Parker’s election failed to inspire general 
confidence. Mr. David B. Hill’s was not 
a name to conjure with, and Mr. William 
F. Sheehan and Mr. Patrick McCarren, 
a Standard Oil henchman, were not of 
the type that made a strong appeal to the 
sympathies of the nation. Moreover, Mr. 
Roosevelt was fortunate in having Mr. 
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John Hay as his Chief Cabinet adviser. 
Many conservative Republicans were 
wont to remark: “Well, after all, a vote 
for Roosevelt is really a vote for 
Hay.” As the summer advanced, 
the tide set in with increasing force 
in favour of the President, and 
the Democrats were obviously losing 
ground. One thing alone gave a certain 
shock to the moral sense of the country. 
At the head of the Republican National 
Committee was placed Mr. George B, 
Cortelyou who had resigned a seat in the 
Cabinet to act as campaign manager. It 
was intimated that in case the President 
were elected Mr. Cortelyou would be 
made Postmaster General. There was a 
certain impropriety in all this. Mr. Cor- 
telyou had been Secretary of Labour and 
Commerce, and in that office he had 
learned the secrets of the great corpora- 
tions. His demands upon them for pe- 
cuniary contributions would therefore be 
especially effective; while the chance of 
his being the future head of the Post Of- 
fice Department made every postmaster 
in the country a political agent through 
dread of possible removal. Judge Par- 
ker called attention to these circumstan- 
ces in a speech to which the President 
wrote a reply couched in hot words of 
anger ending with the following notable 
passage : 


“The statements made by Mr. Parker are 
unqualifiedly and atrociously false. As Mr 
Cortelyou has said to me more than once 
during this campaign, if elected I shall go 
into the unhampered by any 
pledge, promise or understanding of any 
kind, sort or description, save my promise, 
made openly to the American people, that 
so far as in my power lies I shall see to it 
that every man has a square deal, no less 
and no more.” 
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At the election, Mr. Roosevelt was so 
overwhelmingly successful as to make the 
result certain within an hour after the 
polls were closed. In the popular vote 
he had a majority of nearly 2,000,000. 
while in the Electoral College he had 336 
votes against 140 given to Judge Parker. 
Yet when analysed, it was apparent that 
his great success was due largely to the 
defection at the polls of the Hearst 
and Bryan voters. The total number 
of ballots cast in the country was 
less by nearly half a million than 
those which were cast in 1900, in 
spite of the increase of population. It 
was not, then, so much an increase in the 
Republican vote as a decrease in the Dem- 
ocratic, that brought about a result which 
on the face of it seemed cataclysmic. 
No sooner had the news of his success 
been carried to the President, than he 
gave out a written statement from the 
White House that under no circumstan- 
ces would he be a candidate for another 
nomination.* 

President Roosevelt entered upon his 
second term in March 1905, under 
happy auspices and with a_ great 
majority of his own party in con- 
trol of Congress., What he might 
actually do thereafter was uncertain. 
How far his efforts in behalf of honesty 
and equal justice might be effectual in the 
face of sinister and reactionary influen- 
ces, no man could say. But he had at 
least, by speech and act, committed the 
powerful organisation of which he was 
the head to a new and truer policy and 
one consistent with the ideals of its 
founders,—a policy from which thereaf- 
ter it would be not only difficult, but base 
to swerve. 


*Text in New York Times, November 9, 






















Mm HE struggling man of 
4 letters owes much to this 
aGrub Street Legend. It 

a@has won for him a sym- 
am pathy that is not alto- 
a gether merited, and in- 
iitinaamees vested him with a certain 
exaggerated atmosphere of romance. He 
is invariably pictured dwelling figura- 
tively or literally in a garret, chilled by 
icy winds, and anguished by hunger; yet 
writing on by the dim light of the ill-fed 
lamp or the flickering tallow candle with 
his eyes fixed undauntedly on the shining 
goal. Posterity sees fit to ignore the mean- 
ness of his poverty, recognising only its 
pathos. Though his talents be of the 
poorest, and his ambitions the most pre- 
posterous, are not those ambitions the 
ambitions of a Chatterton? May not his 
be a genuine cri de ceur? His life may 
be of the loosest, yet a certain false senti- 
mentality leads us to forgive that too, or 
at least to regard his weaknesses with 
kindly tolerance. Pseudo-genius, as well 
as genius, has always affected more or 
less to scorn the moral code of the bour- 
geoisie. It is best not to peer too curi- 
ously into all literary lives, and literary 
biography is largely made up of discreet 
omissions. Being a genius, or thinking 
oneself one, is at times much the same 
thing, and the world is not always dis- 
criminating. It condones the excess and 
the absurdity, the unkind word and the 
unpaid bill. 


In one of the Roundabout Papers 
which Thackeray contributed to the 
pages of the Cornhill, both during the 
time that he was editorially conducting 
that magazine, and after the “Thorns 
on the Cushion” had led him to resign the 
irksome labours and wuncongenial re- 
sponsibilities of the post, there will be 
found an odd and amusing allusion to the 
old story of Dr. Johnson dining furtively 
on a plate of cold meat and a mug of bit- 
ter behind the screen’in the tavern room, 
while on the other side of the screen the 
ephemeral great men of the literary Lon- 
don of the day were carousing at a 
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bountifully spread table. This Round- 
about paper was entitled “On Screens 
and Dining Rooms.” It had been pro- 
voked by some frivolous gossip which 
had appeared in American newspapers 
and, I think, also in the Saturday Review, 
about the literary dinners which were 
given by the publisher of the Cornhill 
Magazine, and over which Thackeray, 
as the editor, had been in the habit of pre- 
siding. According to the newspaper 
stories, these dinners were “tremendously 
heavy.” The publisher was described as 
being ‘“‘a very good man, but totally un- 
read,” and the tale went on that upon a 
certain occasion Mr. Thackeray had 
turned to his host, and after compliment- 
ing him upon the merits of the dinner, 
had facetiously asked whether there was 
not a Dr. Johnson plying his knife and 
fork behind the screen. 

“God bless my soul, my dear sir,” the 
publisher was said to have replied, 
“there’s nobody by the name of Johnson 
in the room nor any one behind the 
screen.” 


There is very little in the permanent 
literature which emanated from the Lon- 
don of the eighteenth century which can- 
not, in some way or other, be traced to 
the influence of that Grub Street, of 
which Dr. Johnson in his life and work 
was so notable a type. The poet Chatter- 
ton, coming up from the west of England, 
a youth of eighteen, burning with ambi- 
tion and ardour, summed up in the few 
brief years of his career in the capital all 
the pitiful pathos of the Grub Streete: 
of his day. He thrust himself persist- 
ently upon the attention of unwilling pub- 
lishers. He haunted those coffee houses 
where the men of letters were wont to 
foregather, picking up the crumbs of the 
literary talk, and made bold by his en- 
thusiasm, lost no opportunity of exchang- 
ing a word with a reputed wit or a man 
of genius. Meanwhile, he was living on 
bread and water in his garret ; he refused 
the kindly offers of his landlady to pro- 
vide him with dinner ; and at last, utterly 
worn out by the struggle, he ended his 
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life by poison. The French poet, Alfred 
de Vigny, made a very pretty story out 
of this career. But no romance could 
heighten the pathos of the reality. Harry 
Fielding belonged to Grub Street, but he 
took it in a very different spirit. Just 
as Chatterton represented its tragedy, 
Fielding was typical of its lighthearted- 
ness, its gayety, its irresponsibility. When 
he came to London, his illustrious family 
—he was allied to the Hapsburgs, the 
reigning house of Austria—gave him ac- 
cess to the most brilliant society. But 
he frankly preferred the Grub Street life 
with its pleasures of the tavern and the 
theatre booth. In 1731 he wrote The 
Grub Street Opera. His own picture he 
drew in the character of Luckless, in the 
author’s farce, sparing nothing of the 
debts and the duns, the poverty and the 
excesses. Swift was not exactly of Grub 
Street, and he spurned it and scorned it 
and urged the severest measures against 
those Grub Street’s who had offended in 
political controversy. Joseph Addison 
and Richard Steele and Oliver Goldsmith 
were all at some time of their lives Grub 
Streeters, and for years Dr. Johnson was 
the very incarnation of the term. The 
very name, Grub Street, somehow brings 
to the mind the figure of the irascible, 
long-worded old philosopher and lexi- 
cographer. Of all the men and women 
of the England of that day is there one 
who stands out more clearly now? The 
figures of the soldiers and sailors, the 
statesmen, the courtiers and great ladies 
of the time seem somehow to have 
shrunken and shrivelled. The Great 
Louis, the supreme type of kinghood is 
now merely a memory of a wondrous 
perruque and a pair of high-heeled boots, 
the particular George, who was reigning 
over England at the time, only a name 
and a dynastic episode; ola Johnson, 
talking literature or politics at his fav- 
orite tavern, or strutting down the street 
brusqueness and obstinacy seemed to win 
him consideration. There was a certain 
sturdiness about the man, a ring of can- 
dour and sincerity. His personality, ex- 
asperating though it must have been at 
times, has served to give the Old Grub 
Street a dignity in history. We find his 
ill-nature in pleasing contrast to the grim- 
acing and scraping and posture-making 
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of his time. A lady compliments him 
on the absence from his dictionary of vul- 
gar words. “I perceive, madam,” he re- 
plies, “that you have been looking for 
them.” There are dozens of anecdotes of 
this kind. His admirers seemed to think 
them highly creditable. He was just as 
blunt and ill-natured and uncompli- 
mentary where he himself was concerned. 
A lexicographer he defines as “a harm- 
less drudge, whose fate it is to be rather 
driven by the fear of evil than the pros- 
pect of good; to be exposed to censure 
without hope of praise; to be disgraced 
by miscarriage or punished for neglect ; 
where success would have been without 
applause, and diligence without reward.” 
When he came to Grub Street, he wrote: 
“Grub Street is the name of a street in 
London much inhabited by writers of 
small histories, dictionariés and tem- 
porary poems ; whence any mean produc- 
tion is called Grub Street.” 


Years ago Grub Street, topographically 
speaking, lost its identity. The actual 
thoroughfare which sheltered the poor- 
devil authors whose conditions brought 
a lasting term into the language still ex- 
ists. It is now known as Milton Street, 
a short street in the heart of business 
London, abutting at the north on Chiswell 
Street close by Bunhill Fields, the Artil- 
lery Ground and Finsbury Square, and 
only a little distant from the Charter- 
house, that school which has helped to 
mould so many of the masters of English 
literature. One of these masters was, 
of course, Thackeray, and the author of 
Henry Esmond was continually bringing 
in the neighbourhood and the school as 
the background for his novels. In his 
younger days he wrote of it with some 
bitterness. It is termed “The Slaughter 
House.” But as the years went by his 
memory became kindlier and more genial. 
“The Slaughter House” was changed to 
“Greyfriars,” and it was there that 
Colonel Thomas Newcome found a 
refuge in his last days, and said Adsum 
to the call of the Master. It was at the 
Charterhouse that Arthur Pendennis was 
prepared for his reckless career at Boni- 
face College, Oxford, and his later entry 
into the literary life of London. There 


is probably no book of fiction which so 
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adequately describes the conditions of 
Grub Street in the early half of the nine- 
teenth century as Pendennis. Through- 
out the greater part of the novel we see 
the printer’s devil constantly hovering 
about the door of the quarters in the 
Temple occupied by Pendennis and War- 
rington. Bungay and Bacon, each of 
whom had married the sister of the other, 
and who were, in consequence, in a state 
of open and perpetual hostility, may be 
taken as representative though somewhat 
exaggerated types of the Paternoster 
Row publishers of that city. Miss Bun- 
ion, the poetess of passion ; Wag, the pro- 
fessional humourist, and Percy Popjoy 
no doubt owe much to Thackeray’s sense 
of the ridiculous ; but in the description of 
Captain Shandon, the brilliant, the 
learned, the dissolute, writing buoyantly 
and lightheartedly within the confines of 
the Fleet Prison, there rings the real 
tragic note of unfulfilled promise and 
wasted endeavour—the old, old pitiable 
story of Grub Street. 

To come down to recent time, the Lon- 
don Grub Street of twenty odd years ago 
has been described by Mr. George Gis- 
sing in his novel New Grub Street. It 
was there, he points out, that were to be 
found the writers of the penny dreadfuls, 
just as to our own Grub Street belong 
those men who concoct the dime novels 
which bring delight to the hearts of the 
district messenger boys. It has been 
pointed out that one curious thing about 
Grub Street is that it has always been 
made entirely of garrets. In that street 
nobody ever reads of a first or second 
floor, though the rules of architecture 
would seem to demand something of the 
kind. 


To cross the Channel, a Grub Street, 
again, of course, in the figurative sense, 
has existed ever since France began to 
have a literature. Francois Villon may 
be mentioned as a supreme type of the 

Grub Streeter of his age; Moliére, even 
- in the days of his affluence, when he was 
at the head of his famous company of 
comedians and was being honoured by 
the Court and the King, seems somehow 
to have belonged to Grub Street. Nearly 
all the players of old, as well as those 


who inhabited the purlieus of literature, 
dwelt hard by the much-talked-of thor- 
oughfare. In the second part of Lost 
Illusions, Balzac has painted very graph- 
ically the Grub Street of journalism and 
literature in Paris at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Lucien | de 
Rubempre, after winning a certain pro- 
vincial celebrity as a poet and a prose 
writer, goes to Paris and speedily em- 
barks on a career which brings him some 
little ephemeral fame and great degrada- 
tion and misery. A gifted weakling, he 
leaves readily the narrow and rugged path 
which leads to true literary achievement 
for the easy road that brings him speedily 
to a little flickering flame of success. 
Undoubtedly these chapters, which were 
meant to preserve for future historians 
the picture of this Parisian Grub Street, 
have a great and permanent value. But 
Balzac’s terrible arraignment of the 
avarice of publishers, of the venality of 
journalists, of the wholesale system of 
knocking the palings with his walking 
stick, is close to us today. His very 
chantage, which he paints as having been 
the very foundation of literary criticism 
and exploitation at that time, must, to 
some extent at least, be ascribed to his 
own personal feelings of irritation and 
exasperation. 


There has probably never been a life 
which has illustrated so widely all the 
conditions of literary Bohemia as that of 
Henry Murger, and no book has ever 
painted this life more vividly and more 
poetically, and done more to perpetuate 
the Grub Street legend, than his Scénes 
de la Vie Bohéme. Born in comparative 
obscurity, sent into a lawyer’s office at 
the age of fifteen, he soon found this 
labour uncongenial, and drifted into the 
life of a thorough literary Bohemian. He 
has been accused of having in his books 
idealised this life, but while he wrote 
proudly of its heroic aspirations he never 
lost sight of its heroic absurdities. For 
instance, in one of his short tales, he has 
told of a poet named Melchior. Now 
Melchior was a bad poet. But unlike 
most bad poets of personal acquaintance, 
there were occasions when, rebuffed by 
continual failure, he would begin seri- 
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ously to doubt his vocation. At such 
times, however, he had only to read aloud 
to himself one of his own poems, and in 
a transport of tears he would search in 
the mirror for the aureole which he felt 
must be about his head. Melchior 
wished to go to the hospital, to suffer 
there, so that he might write a hymn to 
pain that would wring from Paris the 
cry: “Another great poet who is dying 
of misery!’’ What honesty and frankness 
there are in descriptions like this! Such 
absurdities are obviously beyond inven- 
tion or observation. The extravagant ar- 
tists of whom Murger tells, the eccentric 
musicians, the poets who thrive on the 
motto that “misery is the pasture of 
talent,” were wrung from his own heart. 
Their follies, their vanities, their de- 
bauches of imagination, were his own. 
In the preface to the Vie de Bohéme, 
Murger traced the history of literary Bo- 
hemianism from the times of the strolling 
Greeks, who went about singing of the 
loves of Helen and the fall of Troy, 
through the age of the Troubadours, the 
century of the Italian Renaissance, the 
days of Villon, the seventeenth, the eigh- 
teenth, and down to his own century. 
“Bohemia,” he wrote, “is the stage of art 
life; the antechamber of the Academy 
or of the Morgue. Every man who 
enters the realm of art, with no other 
means of existence than art itself, will 
be forced to tread the paths of Bohemia. 
For Bohemians all ways are practicable. 
To achieve their aims, all roads are good, 
since they know how to avail themselves of 
the chances of the way. Neither rain nor dust, 
neither shadow nor sunshine—nothing stops 
these bold adventurers whose very vices are 
lined with virtues. Their wits are spurred by 
their ambition, which sounds the charge and 
urges them to the assault of the Future. With 
them existence itself is a work of genius, a 
daily problem to be solved by the most daring 
mathematics. These men could borrow money 
from Harpagon and find truffles in the skull of 
Medusa. At need they know how to practise 
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the abstinence of an anchorite, but let fortune 
smile on them for a minute, and they cannot 
find windows enough out of which to throw 
away their money. Then, with their last crown 
gone, they begin again to dine at the table 
d’héte of chance, where their places are al- 
ways set, spending their days in the chase of 
that elusive animal, the five-franc piece. 

The associations of the Bohemian depend 
almost entirely upon the condition of his ward- 
robe and the state of his finances. You meet 
them one day leaning against the mantelpiece 
of a fashionable salon, and on the morrow 
sitting around the tables of the lowest café 
concerts. They can not walk a dozen steps on 
the Boulevard without meeting an acquaint 
ance, and not thirty steps anywhere without 
meeting a creditor. Theirs is a life of watch 
ing and waiting in which struggling is of no 
avail without a breastplate of indifference 
which is proof against the blows of envy and 
malice; a life which has its charms and its 
terrors, which reckons its victors and _ its 
martyrs, and which no one should enter who 
is not ready in advance to subject himself 
to the pitiless law of Vz Victis.” 

It was actually in this way that Murger 
worked during the greater part of his 
life. Naturally one of the most fastidi- 
ous of literary artists, he could not create 
rapidly enough to win any degree of com- 
fort. Rather than prostitute art, as he 
called it, he would frequently live for 
weeks on dry bread in his garret, where, 
from want of fire, he was unable to work 
otherwise than in bed. These long 
periods of abject destitution were oc- 
casionally briefly interrupted by an ad- 
vance from a publisher. At such times 
the natural recklessness of the real Bo- 
hemian asserted itself, and to use his own 
words, “he could not find windows 
enough out of which to throw his 
money.” His sensations at one of these 
turns of fortune he described by saying 
that he had dreamed that he was the Em- 
peror of Morocco, and that he had mar- 
ried the Bank of France. 

Firmin Dredd. 
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satetene aN the epistle in Hamer- 
Hton’s Intellectual Life 
8 ‘to a friend who seemed 
to take credit to himself 
Minature of 1 from the 
snature of his religious 
la soadesks eran Hi belief,” many examples 
are ery of intellectual leaders 
whose religious beliefs were supersti- 
tious or eccentric. The point made is 
that religious views cannot legitimately 
be taken as a test of general sanity and 
acumen. “A religious belief protects 
this or that subject against intellectual 
action, but it does not affect the energy 
of the intellectual action upon subjects 
which are not so protected.” After cen- 
turies of the rack and fagot, and later of 
social ostracism for nonconformity, the 
civilised world seems finally to have 
evolved religious liberty in substance, as 
well as name, under which a man’s 
peculiarity of faith or doubt does not 
derogate from the general respect for 
him. 

Politics used to be the twin subject 
with religion tabooed in general society, 
in order to guard against acrimonious 
dissension. Within the present genera- 
tion how many thousands of excellent 
persons in the North and in the South 
in their heart of hearts could not bring 
themselves to believe that affiliation 
with one or the other of the great 
national parties did not involve some- 
thing of moral or mental taint? The 
Spanish war seems to have quite effec- 
tually eradicated the odium politicum, 
insuring substantial political liberty 
throughout the Republic, corresponding 
with our perfected religious liberty. 

In the earlier days of odium theologi- 
cum and politicum the peace was kept in 
mixed society by taking refuge in litera- 
ture. Intellectual men and women, of all 
grades of antagonism in what were con- 
sidered serious matters, presumably 
could discuss poetry, fiction and the 
drama without ruffling their tempers. 
Through a certain growth and trans- 





formation in intellectual life, not without 
its paradoxically amusing features, a sort 
of odium of critical appreciation has been 
developed, under the influence of which 
the average intellectual person is now 
more apt to disparage another’s general 
mentality because of dissimilarity of taste 
in literature, than through any disagree- 
ments in religion or politics. In the 
earlier days authors were not so numer- 
ous; culture was not so widely diffused ; 
genuine criticism was rare in print and 
rarer still in conversation. Our fathers 
could rhapsodise about writers of ortho- 
dox standing without danger of arousing 
resentment, unless, perhaps, when one 
rhapsodist overran his just time allow- 
ance and precluded his fellow-enthusiast 
from extolling the beauties of his own 
favourite passages from the same au- 
thors. At the present time the production 
of literary matter is enormous, the habit 
of reading is very general, and, most 
important of all, the energy and discrimi- 
nation of the intellectual masses, which 
formerly were so largely absorbed by 
theology, are to a very material extent 
expended on literature. Pure literature 
—light literature as it formerly was 
significantly termed—is much more seri- 
ously taken. The average thoughtful 
reader of books puts the best of his 
mental stuff into the formation of his 
judgments upon them, and he uncon- 
sciously tends, when he hears directly 
conflicting views, to impugn the intellec- 
tual ability of any person who could hold 
them. Upon every person who expects 
to be regarded as a conscientious critic 
consistency imposes the duty of guarding 
against dogmatism, of striving to con- 
ceive an opponent’s point of view, and of 
according respect to opinions if they seem 
honestly come by. This admonition is 
not as superfluous as at first sight it may 
appear. Perhaps it should be taken to 
heart by women even more than men 
The activities of business, in which most 
American men are engaged, serve as a 
corrective to the dogmatism engendered 
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by abstract contemplation and ded:1ctive 
reasoning. But American women are 
great readers, as well as the more impor- 
tant social factors. And it should ever 
be kept in mind that aggressive opinion- 
ativeness, besides being an unlovely per- 
sonal trait, is a grave social handicap. 

A very common experience on first 
taking up a famous author of a past 
generation is acute disappointment, fi- 
nally passing into bewilderment. The 
reader wonders how by such work a 
writer could have acquired and main- 
tained a reputation. The sapient remark 
so frequently made, that such and such 
famous production would not now be 
acceptable for a second-class magazine, 
true as it often is, in reality signifies 
nothing. The number of dead authors 
entitled to be regarded as still living fac- 
tors of literary influence is comparatively 
small. But, on the other hand, large 
numbers of writers justly enjoy immor- 
tality as purely historical figures because 
they illustriously served their own day 
and generation, and, dying, passed the 
torch along. Dr. Samuel Johnson af- 
fords perhaps the most striking English 
illustration. His own writings in prose 
and verse were enthusiastically admired 
in his day. His influence upon the pro- 
fession of letters, is comparable to that 
of an Academy. Universal literary his- 
tory offers no more important or august 
ficure. Yet the great Dixionary was al- 
ready growing superannuated when, 
some years before the Battle of Water- 
loo, Becky Sharp flung the copy present- 
ed to her on leaving school back at the 
horrified Miss Pinkerton’s head. Who 
to-day reads “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” or “London” (the poem that, 
according to Boswell, “burst forth with 
a splendour, the rays of which will for- 
ever encircle his [Johnson’s] name),” or 
“Rasselas,” or “The Lives of the Eng- 
lish Poets?” Johnson indeed will live 
perennially in his conversation as report- 
ed by Boswell, but even that faithful 
dog and slave would scarcely have ven- 
tured to’ brave the tornado of wrath, if 
some one with the gift of prophecy had 
informed the sage that of all his litera- 
ture posterity would remember him best 
by his epitaphs on Garrick and Gold- 


smith and a line added to one of the lat- 
ter’s poems. 

Acerbities of controversy arise when 
critics assign great names of the past to 
the historical limbo. A_ particularly 
offensive form of personality is apt 
to crop out in such disputes if the 
adverse critic be himself a producer of 
the same kind of literature as that of the 
bygone worthy. ‘Their respective pro- 
ductions are disparagingly compared 
and it is insinuated that until the critic 
can write as well as did his subject, it 
would be more becoming to respect the 
halo of a great fame. Such suggestions 
are not only unjust, but indecent. The 
modern critic may not have any higher 
ambition than of writing acceptably for 
his own time, and may complacently look 
forward to the common lot of oblivion 
It is, of course, a serious offence against 
candour for a critic to lay down abstract 
standards which shall make his own 
works out great. But certainly an honest 
critic is entitled to have his views judged 
entirely irrespective of his own ventures 
in literature. 

The writer has sometimes wondered 
how far the career of the late Richard 
Grant White was responsible for the 
“shillalah” spirit of literary criticism 
At times he certainly displayed a dog: 
matic disposition, and he was constantly 
involved in personalities. On the whole, 
he seemed to enjoy them. Though the 
newspaper critics downed him on one 
notable occasion, it was generally found 
when the dust had cleared away, and 
welts and bruises had been counted, that 
after all, he had not been running the 
gauntlet, but running amuck among his 
assailants. These Donnybrook perform- 
ances were amusing, but not edifying 
It is probable that he dissipated a large 
portion of a legitimate influence through 
virulent squabbles about nothings. 

A controversy of some little interest 
arose a few months ago between Mr. 
W. L. Alden and various newspapers cor- 
respondents anent a passage in one of his 
London letters to the New York Times 
Saturday Review, in which he questioned 
whether the works of Jane Austen were 
worthy of perpetuation. We concur in 
his view that the authoress of Pride and 
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Prejudice belongs in the honoured but 
merely historical category. Mr. Alden is 
congenitally a humourist, and probably 
his vivacity of style was in part respon- 
sible for the discourteous character of 
several protests from persons who said 
they read Jane Austen through every 
year and ranked her as an assured im- 
mortal. Of course, the privilege of in 
turn satirising a satirical critic cannot 
be disputed. But in the present instance 
the counter-attack was carried much too 
far. 

Standing controversies that will prob- 
ably continue acute during the present 
generation are over the proper perma- 
nent rank of Scott and Dickens. Matthew 
Arnold felicitously characterises Scott as 
the “historiographer-royal of Feudalism.’ 
Many persons of catholic appreciation. 
while recognising the brilliancy of Scott’s 
career, regard it as only episodical, and 
believe his fame, like that of the great 
majority, destined to fade into a mere 
name. On the other hand, it is contended 
that Scott, far from being a waning liter- 
ary influence, is perennially vital as an 
inspiration and a model. On the one side, 
the anti-Dickens camp claims that he 
was only a striking caricaturist of hu- 
manity ; that his attitude toward life was 
always narrow and often puerile. On the 
cther, it is vigorously maintained that 
Dickens held the mirror up to nature 
with truth and prolific versatility sur- 
passed only by Shakespeare. The pres- 
ent writer is inclined to sympathise with 
the “anti” sentiment toward both these 
great figures, finding it difficult to re-read 
any of Scott’s prose works, except /van- 
hoe or any of Dickens’s novels save the 
Tale of Two Cities. But whatever a 
person’s own attitude may be, there are 
lovers of letters on each side, of such 
eminence and character for fairness, that 
the frequent resort to personalities has 
been absurd. 

The writer would not be taken as a 
mere iconoclast. He also has his gods, 
whom he believes posterity must leave 
permanently in the empyrean. He is 
persuaded that by virtue of the two car- 
dinal essentials—truth and style—Thack- 
eray’s fame can only wax the greater as 
the literary controversies of his own time 
subside. That absolute verisimilitude, 
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which has made quite a company of 
rather ordinary people as intimate and 
dear to those who first read of them as 
next-door neighbours in the flesh, must 
have imparted to Pendennis, Clive New- 
come and Rawdon Crawley perennial 
life. The style that was once contemptu- 
ousty dismissed as “cynical” is more and 
more perceived to hold in solution the 
essential social spirit of the author’s age. 
It has been interesting in reading the 
clever American Revolutionary novels— 
In the Valley, Hugh Wynne, Richard 
Carvel—to perceive how the changing 
woof of persons and events, the Whig 
hero, the Tory villain, the heroine swayed 
between two opinions, are wrought upon 
the standard warp of Henry Esmond. 
From the present outlook it seems as 
impossible for the art of fiction to out- 
grow the influence, even the definite 
models, of Thackeray as for the music 
of the future to unlearn Wagner. Yet 
it may be a possibility of the twentieth 
century to relegate even Thackeray and 
Tennyson to back shelves and historical 
catalogues. Let us exploit our candidates 
for the abiding pantheon with sweet 
reasonableness, never with bumptious 
dogmatism. Among the butts of literary 
history none are held up to more merci- 
less derision than cocksure prophets come 
to grief. 

It may be suggested that the logical 
result of systematically respecting other 
people’s literary tastes will be the un- 
settling of all standards; that personal 
caprice will serve as the only test of 
merit, and anything will be entitled to 
rank as good literature which can get 
itself printed and read by somebody. 
The answer is, that there are no absolute, 
critical standards. Academies and pro- 
fessional authority exercise a purifying 
influence on style and form, but as 
applied to matters of substance their 
influence tends toward stamping out 
spontaneity and discouraging genius. 
The only test of great literature, ancient 
or modern, is the suffrage of men and 
women who read and think about litera- 
ture, which elects as approximate stand- 
ards the works or portions of the works 
of certain writers. The persons who 
influence their fellows are usually capable 
of at least speaking and writing good 
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English, and it is absurd to fear the 
nominal elevation into the rank even of 
respectability of the shoals of paper- 
covered obscenity and twaddle that 
swarm on news-stands. The intelligent 
public will occasionally extend a de- 
served, temporary welcome to a book like 
Helen’s Babies or David Harum, which 
has genuine, though ephemeral, qualities 
Kipling conquered the professors through 
first conquering the world. And the 


fea tir: present writer has 
Hbeen asked to deal brief- 
Bly with the question of 
mresearch in American 
universities. The sub- 
‘Lo Seals Nt ject is an immense one, 
Pomomdand the following dis- 
cussion makes no pretense of being ex- 
haustive. It aims merely to present the 
problem again, to emphasise again its 
importance, and to point out once more 
some of its harder conditions and some 
of the principles and distinctions in- 
volved in any serious attempt at its so- 
lution. 

The problem may not be easy to ap- 
preciate, but it is at all events easy to 
state. It is the problem of securing in 
our universities suitable provision for 
the work of research or investigation and 
productivity. For a generation the great 
majority of the ablest men in our uni- 
versities have regarded that problem as 
the most urgent and important educa- 
tional problem confronting these insti- 
tutions and the American people. Mean- 
while, something has been done towards 
a solution. But none of the universities 
has secured adequate provision, and the 
majority of them but little or none at all. 
In the abstract, the problem is simple and 
the solution is easy: given a body of able 
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claims of nineteenth-century authors to 
immortality will be determined by the 
suffrage of persons who in the twentieth 
and succeeding centuries read and think 
about literature in like manner as we are 
now sitting in judgment upon Jane Aus- 
ten and Scott. In what domain can a 
spirit of dogmatism and uncharity be 
more out of place than in literature? 


Wilbur Larremore. 











and enthusiastic men, provide them with 
proper facilities, afford them opportunity 
to devote their powers continuously to 
the prosecution of research, and the 
thing is done. But in the concrete it 
is exceedingly difficult, being frightfully 
complicated with our whole institutional 
history and life, in particular with our 
educational traditions and_ tendencies, 
with the prevailing plan of university 
organisation, and especially with the 
characteristic temper, ideals and ambi- 
tions of the American people. 
Somebody besides our foreign friends 
and critics ought to tell the truth about 
American education and American uni- 
versities. Our people have never ceased 
to believe in education. Our belief has 
not always been intelligent. We have 
been prone to ascribe to education effica- 
cies and potencies that do not belong to 
any human agency or institution. But 
our faith in it, though not always critical 
or enlightened, has been deep, implicit 
and abiding; and we have diligently pur- 
sued it, generally as a means no doubt, 
but sometimes as an end, and occasional- 
ly as a thing in itself more precious than 
power and gold. In all this we have 
been, quite unconsciously and contrary 
to all appearances, very humble. We 
have been content to educate ourselves 
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with knowledge discovered by others 
and to nourish ourselves with doctrines 
and truths produced only by the spiritual 
activity of other lands. We may have 
been vain but we have not been proud. 
Besides a marvelous practical sense we 
have had, in degree quite unsurpassed, 
two of the elements of genius,—intellec- 
tual energy and intellectual audacity ; 
and by means of these we have created 
a material civilisation so obtrusive, so 
elaborate and so efficient as to amaze 
the world. But now at length there be- 
gin to appear the indicia of change, of 
change for the better. A new day has 
dawned. The sun is not yet risen high, 
but it is rising. We have begun to sus- 
pect that genuine civilisation is essen- 
tially an affair of the spirit, that it can 
not be borrowed or imported or im- 
provised or appropriated from without, 
but that it is a growth from within, an 
efflorescence of mind and soul, and that 
its highest tokéns are not soldiers but 
savants, not the purchasers and admirers 
of art but artists, not mere retailers of 
knowledge or teachers of the familiar 
and the known, but discoverers of the 
unknown, not mere inventors but men of 
science. And so we have begun to feel 
our way towards the establishment of 
true universities, that is to say of insti- 
tutional centres for the activity of the 
human spirit, and of organs, the most 
potent yet invented by human society for 
giving effect to the noblest instinct of 
man, “the civilisation-producing instinct 
of truth for truth’s sake.” 

Just here we encounter a great dan- 
ger. For a generation our progress in 
the matter has been so swift that both 
the universities themselves and the edu- 
cated public opinion upon which in our 
democratic society their support and ad- 
vancemcnt ultimately depend, are in dan- 
ger of greatly overestimating it, and that 
would be a misfortune. *Absolutely the 
progress has indeed been great, but rela- 
tively and judged by the very highest 
standards, it has not. It is not first or 
mainly a question of achievements, of 
things done. It is a question of ideals, 
of standards and aspirations. A clear 
concept of a great university uncon- 
sciously serving the highest interests of 


man by absolute devotion to Truth for 
its own sake and without extraneous mo- 
tive, end or aim, does not yet exist in 
the mind of the American public and is 
not yet incarnate in any of its institu- 
tions. Our universities are young, 
strong and robust. They are full of 
potence and promise. But they have not 
yet impressed their own imperfect ideals 
upon the people; they have not yet given 
forth the light necessary for their own 
proper beholding and _ appreciation. 
Their perfections and their imperfections 
alike, remain obscure. The old colleges 
about which as about nuclei some of our 
universities have been formed have done 
much to leaven and temper the American 
mind and to subdue it to the influences 
of beauty and truth. Corresponding ser- 
vices have not vet been rendered by our 
universities as such. No one can doubt 
that they are destined to assume in fu- 
ture the permanent leadership, and to ex- 
ercise a controlling formative influence, 
in all that goes to deepen thought and 
to exalt and refine standards, character, 
and taste. At present, however, they are 
themselves in the formative and impres- 
sionable stage, resembling improvisa- 
tions in some respects ; and to understand 
them, to see clearly both what they are 
and what they are not, it is necessary to 
regard them as being at the present time 
less the producers than the products of 
our civilisation. 

So regarded, they are seen to embody 
and to reflect alike the merits and the de- 
fects of their progenitor. Like the latter 
they are unsurpassed in boldness, in en- 
ergy and in enthusiasm, and their genius 
has been mainly directed to material and 
outer ends. Their first and chief con- 
cern has been with the physical and ex- 
terior, with buildings and grounds and 
instruments and laboratories, and while 
their material equipment is still far from 
adequate, it has already evoked aston- 
ished and admiring commentary from 
visiting scholars of European seats of 
learning. Like the civilisation whence 
they have sprung, our universities are 
intensely modern and up-to-date, and 
they are intensely democratic in every- 
thing but management; they set great 
store by organisation, exalt the function 
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of administration, and tend to be re- 
garded, to regard themselves, and in fact 
to be, as vast and complicate machines 
or industrial plants naturally demanding 
the control of centralised authority. 
They have but little sentiment; they are 
almost devoid of sacred and hallowing 
traditions, of great and illustrious rec- 
oliections; there is in and about them 
nothing or but little of “the shadow and 
the hush of a haunted past.” They have 
no antiquity. In them the utilitarian 
spirit, having learned the lingo of ser- 
vice, contrives to receive an ample share 
of honour, and the Genius of Industry 
that has transformed our land into an 
abode of wealth and for generations as- 
signed an attainable upper limit to a peo- 
ple’s aspiration, shapes educational pol- 
icy, holds and wields the balance of pow- 
er. The classic distinctions of gaod, bet- 
ter and best in subjects and motives of 
study receive but slight regard. The tra- 
ditional hierarchy of educational values 
and the ascending scale of spiritual 


worths have fallen into disrepute. All 
things have been leveled up or leveled 
down to a common level; so that the 
workshop and the laboratory, schools of 


engineering, of agriculture and of the 
classics, the library, the model dairy and 
departments of architecture and music, 
exist side by side. In at least one institu- 
tion, so it is reported, the professor of 
poetry rubs shoulders with the professor 
of poultry. No wonder that a distin- 
guished critic has said that some of our 
biggest universities appear as hardly 
more than episodes in the wondrous 
maelstrom of our industrial life. 

Thus it appears that the American un- 
iversity, child of a predominantly ma- 
terial and industrial civilisation half- 
blindly aspiring to higher things, strik- 
ingly resembles its parent. Begotten in 
the hope that it would be as a saviour 
and rescue us from our national idols 
and respectable sins, it straightway be- 
came their most enlightened servant and 
lent them the sanction and the support 
of its honoured name. It is by no means 
contended that this fact is the whole 
truth. Our universities are not entirely 
devoted to the service of industry; they 
are not wholly committed to teaching 
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youth the known from utilitarian motives 
and for immediate and practical ends; 
they are not exclusively concerned with 
theapplications of science; out of gen- 
eral devotion to the Useful, something is 
saved for the True; science is not al- 
ways regarded as a commodity; the 
judgment of the great Jacobi is some- 
times recognised as just: “The unique 
end of science is the honour of the human 
spirit.” And it is a pleasure to be able 
to proclaim the fact that in a few of our 
universities something like a home has 
been provided for the spirit of research 
and that by its activity there, American 
genius has had a share in extending the 
empire of light, in enlarging the domain 
of the known, in astronomy, in physics, 
in mathematics, in the science of mind, 
in biology, in criticism, in economics, in 
letters, in almost all of the great fields 
where the instinct of truth for the sake 
of truth contends against the dark. In 
this clear evidence of our growing free- 
dom and exaltation, let us rejoice; but 
let us be candid also. Let us admit that 
we have only begun the higher service 
of the soul; let us confess in becoming 
humility that, in comparison with our 
wealth, our numbers, our energies and 
our talents, in comparison, too, with the 
intellectual achievements of some other 
peoples and other lands, the service we 
have rendered to Science and Art and 
Truth is meagre. 

Why such emptiness, such poverty, 
such meagreness in the fruits of the 
highest activity? The immediate cause 
is easy to find. It is not incompetence 
or lack of genius in our university fac- 
ulties. These are not inferior to the 
best in the world. It is not mainly due, 
as is often said, to inadequacy of ma- 
terial compensation, though one of the 
greatest of living physicists, Professor 
J. J. Thompson, has told us truly that 
American men ‘of science receive less re- 
numeration than their colleagues in any 
other part of the world. The cause in 
question is simply: lack of opportunity. 
The difficulty is near at hand. It inheres 
in the composition and organisation of 
our universities. Most of these are built 
about and upon, and largely consist 
of, immense undergraduate schools 
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thronged by young men mainly bent 
upon practical aims and neither qualified 
nor intending to qualify for the work of 
investigation. The interests of these 
schools are naturally the paramount con- 
cern. The great and growing burdens 
of administration tend to distribute 
themselves among the professors. These 
have, besides, to give the most and the 
best of their energies to elementary 
teaching, to teaching, that is, which does 
not pertain to a university proper but to 
gymnasia and lycées—a worthy, import- 
ant, necessary kind of work, but a kind 
that drains off the energy in non-pro- 
ductive channels and tends to form and 
harden the mind of those engaged in it 
about a small group of simpler ideas. 
What is left, what can be left, of spirit, 
of energy, of opportunity, for the ardu- 
ous work of research? One man at- 
tempting the enterprise of three: admin- 
istration, elementary teaching, discovery 
and creative work. Who can suitably 
characterise the absurdity? Who can 
compute the wickedness of the waste in 
the impossible attempt to effect daily the 
demanded transition from mood to 
mood? A mind, by prolonged effort, at 
length immersed in the depths of a pro- 
found and difficult investigation—how 
poignant the pain of interruption, the 
rending of continuity, the rude disturb- 
ance of poise and concentration. How 
easy to fail of due respect for, because it 
is sO easy not to understand, the creative 
mood, oblivious to the outer world, the 
brooding “maternity of mind,” more del- 
icate than fabric of gossamer, of infinite 
subtlety, of infinite sensitiveness, a 
woven psychic structure finer than ether 
threads; and how easy to forget that 
a sudden alien call may disturb and jar 
and even destroy the structure. 

Little excuse, then, have we to won- 
der at the recent words of Professor 
Bjerknes, of the chair of mechanics and 
mathematical physics in the University 
of Stockholm, and non-resident lecturer 
in mathematical physics in Columbia 
University, who, in his farewell address 
to his American colleagues, assembled to 
do him honour, spoke substantially as 
follows: 


“I have been much impressed with the mate- 
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rial equipment of your universities, with your 
splendid buildings, with the fine instruments 
you have placed in them, and with the enthu- 
siasm of the men I have found at work there. 
But I hope you will pardon me, gentlemen, for 
saying, as I must say, that, when I found you 
attempting serious investigation with the rem- 
nants of energy left after your excessive teach- 
ing and administrative work, I could not help 
thinking you did not appreciate the fact that 
the finest instruments in those buildings are 
your brains. I heard one of you counsel his 
colleagues to care for the astronomical instru- 
ments lest these become strained and cease to 
give true results. Allow me to substitute brain 
for telescope, and to exhort you to care for 
your brains. I have been astonished to find 
that some of you, in addition to much execu- 
tive work, teach from ten to fifteen and even 
more hours per week. I myself teach two 
hours per week, and I can assure you that, if 
I had been required to do so much of it as you 
do, you never would have invited me to lecture 
here in a difficult branch of science. That, 
gentlemen, is’ the most important message I 
can leave with you.” 


Such, then, is the situation. No need 
that we should behold it in picture drawn 
by foreign hand. We need no_ copy. 
The original lies before us in all its pro- 
portions. The challenge addresses itself 
at once to our pride and to our practical 
sense. Of all peoples, we, it would seem, 
should feel the challenge most keenly, 
for the problem is a problem in freedom. 
It demands the emancipation of Ameri- 
can genius; it demands provision of free 
and ample opportunity for the highest 
activity of our highest talent. 

Hope of solution lies in division of 
labour. Our universities and the people 
they represent must reduce their exac- 
tions. For three men’s work, three must 
be provided. There must be men to ad- 
minister and men to teach and men to 
investigate. Three varieties of service, 
entirely compatible in kind, entirely in- 
compatible as co-ordinate vocations com- 
bined in one. Any one of them may be 
as an avocation to another of the three, 
but only so of choice and not by com- 
pulsion. No invidious comparisons are 
implied. The distinctions are not of 
greater and less; they are matters of 
economy in the domain of mind. The 
great administrator is not a clerk or an 
amanuensis; he is a man of constructive 
genius, a creator. The great teacher is 
not a pedagogue; he is a source of in- 
spiration and of aspiration, producing 
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children of the spirit by “the urge and 
ardor” of a deep and rich and enlight- 
ened personality; he was in the mind of 
Goethe when he said of Winckelmann 
that “from him you learned nothing, but 
you became something.” And the great 
investigator is not a mere collector and 
recorder of facts; he is a discoverer, a 
discloser, of the harmonies and the in- 
variance hid beneath the surface of 
seeming disorder and of ceaseless 
change. The three great powers are 
compatible, and are usually found 
united in a single gigantic personality, 
just as the ordinary administrator and 
ordinary teacher and ordinary inves- 
tigator compose one unit of mediocrity. 

It is perfectly evident that the total 
service demanded of the universities will 
not diminish. On the contrary, it will 
continue as now to increase in response 
to growing need. The case, then, is 
clear: the number of servants must be 
increased, the number of those who are 
to do the work must be greatly multi- 
plied. And thus the problem becomes 
a financial one. But a university is not 
a money-making institution. Its func- 
tion is to convert the physical into the 
spiritual, to transform the things of mat- 
ter into the things of mind. It has, 
however, a physical body, without which 
it may not dwell among men; and, for 
the support of it, it depends and must 
depend, whether through legislative ap- 
propriation or the benefaction of indi- 
viduals, ultimately upon the people. 
These now possess the means in ample 
measure, and the promptings of gener- 
osity are in the hearts of many wealthy 
and sagacious men. 

And so the problem revolves upon 
itself and once more turns full upon us 
its theoretic aspect. Its solution awaits 
public appreciation of-its significance and 
its terms. It is above all else a ques- 
tion of enlightenment. Just here, if I 
am not mistaken, is the measureless op- 
portunity of the university president. 
Beyond all others, he is spokesman and 
representative before the people of their 
highest spiritual interests. Their ideals 


and aspirations will scarcely surpass his 
own. The problem must be conceived 
boldly in truth and presented in its larg- 
er aspects. It must be seen and be felt 
to be the supreme problem of our civil- 
isation. Asa people we have yet to learn 
the lesson deeply that research, the com- 
petent application in any field whatever 
of human interest of any effective 
method whatever for the discovery 
of truth and enlarging the bounds of 
knowledge, is the highest form of human 
activity. We have yet to learn that a 
nation, a state, a university without in- 
vestigators, is a community without men 
of profoundest conviction. For this can 
not be gained by conning books; it can 
not be inherited; it is not merely a pious 
hope or a pleasing superstition. It is 
not an obsession. 

As Helmholz has said, a teacher “who 
desires to give his hearers a perfect con- 
viction of the truth of his principles 
must, first of all, know from his own 
experience how conviction is acquired 
and how not. He must have known how 
to acquire conviction where no prede- 
cessor had been before him—that is, he 
must have worked at the confines of 
knowledge and have conquered new re- 
gions.” We have yet to learn that the 
value of a university professor can not 
be estimated by counting the hours he 
stands before his classes. We have yet 
to learn to prefer standards of quality 
to units of quantity. We have yet to learn 
that the spirit of pure research, the high- 
est productive genius, has no direct con- 
cern whatever with the useful; that, 
while it does without intention create an 
atmosphere in which utilities most great- 
ly flourish, it is itself concerned solely 
with the true; we have yet to learn that 
“the action of faculty is imperious and 
always excluded the reflection why it 
acts.” When these and kindred lessons 
shall have been taken to heart, our eman- 
cipation, now well begun, will advance 
towards completion; the American uni- 
versity will come to its own; and our 
present civilisation will speedily pass to 
the rank of the highest and best. 

Cassius J. Keyser. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME* 


These attractive little volumes, orginally 
written in German as part of a series styled 
The Modern Cicerone, were intended to serve 
as a companion to tourists interested in art, 
and to aid in the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of works of art. They are not guide 
books, nor, on the other hand, are they techni- 
cal descriptions of classical antiquities. They 
owe their existence, therefore, to the endeav- 
our to give a comprehensive view of the great 
art collections and of the architectural remains 
found in Rome, a laudable object which they 
certainly achieve. The student and thoughtful 
tourist will find that in the compass of these 
little volumes he will possess a Baedeker’s 
Rome, and a Helbig’s Guide to the Collections 
in a very attractive combination. The first 
volume is written by Walter Amelung to whom 
Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums 
and Die Basis des Praxiteles aus Mantineia 
have given a reputation for scholarly exact- 
ness and breadth of learning. In this little 
book he conducts the reader through the mu- 
seums of Rome in a most interesting and in- 
structive way, selecting with excellent judg- 
ment only those works of art which should be 
studied because of their general importance 
and their place in the artistic development so 
that each statue and each fragment may take 
its place as an integral part of the whole. 
The method the author has adopted of bring- 
ing forward restorations and more perfect 
replicas to illustrate correlated works im- 
presses upon the reader the part the copy or 
the fragment plays in the rehabilitation of the 
artist’s original conception. The first volume 
opens with a brief but helpful introduction. 
This is followed by a classification of the 
works of art according to their present loca- 
tion; first, the Papal collections—in the Vati- 
can and Lateran; then the Municipal—in the 
Capitoline Museum, in the Palace of the Con- 
servatori, in the Antiquarium and in the 
Museo Baracco; finally the National—in the 
Museo delle Terme, Museo Kircheriano, Ca- 
sino Borghese and the Villa di-Papa Giulio. 
The chapters on the Museo Baracco, opened 
last April, on the Villa Borghese and_the 
Villa Papa Guilio, are found only in the Eng- 
lish edition. As the collections in several of 
the museums have been rearranged this book 
will supplant others which follow the old 
numbering. Dr. Amelung was compelled by 
lack of space to omit the private collections 
in Rome, It is to be hoped that he will soon 
furnish us with a guide to these treasures, 
particularly to those of the Villa Albani, to 
which only a few favored visitors are ad- 
mitted. It is very evident that our author 
has given us the Jatest and best theories as 
to the different works of art. It is worthy of 

*The Museums and Ruins of Rome. By Walter 
Amelung and Heinrich Holtzinger. English Edi- 
tion Revised by the authors and Mrs. S. Arthur 


Strong, LL.D. 2 vols. New York: E. P. 
ton and Company. 


Dut- 


note that when referring to the so-called 
crucifixion graffito he offers the more sensible 
view that it is a drawing designed by some 
adherent of the Gnostic sect of the Sethians 
who taught that Christ and Seth the son of 
Adam were equals. As the latter was identi- 
fied with the Egyptian god Seth, he was repre- 
sented by an ass’s head. This volume is il- 
lustrated by one hundred and seventy excel- 
lent half-tones, mainly from photographs by 
Alinari Brothers. A useful historical list of 
works of art in Rome and a full index bring 
the book to a close. 

The second volume is by Heinrich Holt- 
zinger, Professor in the Technische Hoch- 
schule in Hanover. The purpose of this part 
is to study the architecture of Rome in such 
a manner as to give a general appreciation 
both historical and zsthetic of the buildings 
of the ancient city. Topography is used 
simply as a framework and architecture is 
studied as an art, the development being 
traced up to the transformation into Christian 
medizval art. The author of this volume had 
the more difficult task, which he has accom- 
plished, however, in a satisfactory manner. 
We feel continually the lack of many details 
due to the compression into one little volume 
of so much material. It must be said that there 
is nothing new, and that the same information 
may be found in many of the excellent works 
on this subject recently published. After a 
chapter on the Development of Rome Dr. 
Holtzinger makes a hurried trip through the 
city, visiting the Roman Forum, the Fora of 
the Emperors, the Capitoline, the Velia, the 
Palatine, the Velabrum, the Campus Martius, 
the east and south parts of Rome. The book 
closes with a chapter on the Christian Bas- 
ilicas. There are some statements which de- 
serve criticism, as when the black pavement, 
lapis niger, in the Comitium is assigned to 
the time of the Czsars, whereas the best 
opinion places it in the time of Maxentius. 
The Flavian rostra should not be described 
as, “east of the arcade supports of the Clivus 
Capitolinus towards the Arch of Septimius 
Severus.” The present restoration is due to 
Signor Boni and does not date back to the 
days of Hadrian. Our author does not appar- 
ently know that there are remains of the 
hemicyclium on the north-east of the Forum 
of Trajan which may be seen in the rear of the 
houses on the Via Alexandrina. Lastly, we 
do not find the most recent and approved 
theory as to the origin of the Christian bas- 
ilica which is now traced to the Roman house 
in the form possessing a Corinthian peristyle, 
and not to the Pagan basilica. Nothwithstand- 
ing these criticisms the book is an excellent 
supplement to Dr. Amelung’s work. We have 
noted only one typographical error, 5 in. and 
6% in., where metres are intended (p. 130). 
There are ninety illustrations obtained from 
the photographs of Anderson in Rome. 

James C. Egbert. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE* 


The number of series at the present day 
is very considerable and the greater propor 
tion of them is probably educational. Of 
these latter, at least, most might be described 
as business propositions. Various causes en- 
courage them: they formerly come under the 
periodical rate at the post-office, they very 
naturally filled such opportunities as the col- 
lege entrance requirement in English, the dif- 
ferent volumes helped each other in the sale, 
and so on. Perfectly respectable reasons these 
for the promoter of the series, though not of 
the slightest interest to one concerned with 
literature. But given the series, it was .of 
course for the best that the books should be 
good of their kind, so that there has been 
called into existence a vast number of little 
books that are rarely bad, indeed often very 
good, though seldom any real addition to 
literature or reputation. 

An exception may preporely be noted for 
the two series of which we put together the 
latest volumes. The Athenzum Press series is the 
older of the two and may fairly take to itself 
some credit for doing for scholarly literature 
things that were worth doing. Indeed, a num- 
ber of the volumes are extremely valuable. 
Prof. Manly’s volumes in the pre-Shakespear- 
ian drama, and Prof. Gummere’s collection of 


*The Sonnets of Shakespeare, with an introduction 
and notes by H. C. Beeching. The Atheneum Press. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

by ae and Caste, by T. W. Robertson. Edited 

<dgar Pemberton, The Belle-Lettres Series. 
. Heath and Company, Boston. 
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Ballads are examples of very useful original 
work. Of a somewhat different nature and yet 
also noteworthy are Prof. Winchester’s Intro- 
duction to Malory and Prof. Carpenter’s Intro- 
duction to his Selections from Steele. Of this 
kind is Mr. Beeching’s volume on Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets. It provides an original treat- 
ment of that very vexed and fruitful source of 
discussion. 

The other series Belles-Letters, is much 
more recent and more systematically planned. 
The editors desire to make accessible in con- 
venient form an immense body of texts and se- 
lections not now very easily come at. The 
volume which we note is a good example. 
Here are two of the comedies of Robertson, 
plays really necessary for a good understand- 
ing of the modern English stage, and yet not 
to be easily had in convenient form. Mr. 
Pemberton gives an introduction that is very 
good on Robertson, though it might say more 
as to his place in the development of the drama. 
The book is a most useful thing to a student 
of the modern theatre. 

These two series offer a striking exception 
to the somewhat commercial character of the 
series in general. It is not probable that as a 
whole they will be financially profitable. But 
they do well something worth doing. They 
provide means for getting in the class room all 
sorts of things that would otherwise be hard 
to find, And to the more advanced student 
they offer a chance to make and publish original 
studies in fields that might otherwise remain 
long uncultivated. 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOK NOTES 


GERMAN TEXTS. 


Kirschbaum’s German Verbs* contains an 
alphabetical list of the more common strong 
and weak verbs, and their principal parts. 
Under each simple verb are given the more 
usual compounds. All verbs are translated 
rather fully, with here and there an illustra- 
tive sentence. Abbreviations serve to show 
whether the verb is separable or inseparable, 
transitive or intransitive, etc. At the end of 
the book there is a folded table containing the 
complete conjugation of two typ:-verbs, and 
a brief summary of the more important facts 
of conjugation. The compilation will probably 
be found useful to students. Unfortunately, 
the author has seen fit to keep the antiquated 
terminology “regular and irregular verbs.” 
He also spells according, as he says, to the 
“modern daily newspaper,” whatever that may 
mean. Accordingly we have “raten,”’ but on 
the other hand “muthen” and of course 
“thun”, The compilation ought to have been 
made by somebody with better knowledge of 
modern scholarship. 


*German Verbs: Primitives and their Compounds, 
etc. By Benno Kirschbaum. Philadelphia: Benno 
Kirschbaum. 


GERMAN TEXTS. 


New German Course,* by Edwin F. Bacon. 
Bacon’s German Grammar is a curious com- 
bination of excellent, mediocre and _ poor 
material. The general impression left with 
one is lack of proportion, lack of clear aim, 
too much material, too little organization. 
The author himself may be able to get good 
results; the uninitiated, however, needs a guide 
to show him what he must teach and how to 
teach it, and what he can if necessary with be- 
ginners avoid. The book needs more space 
devoted to it than the critic has at his disposal, 
to prove that in spite of its attractive binding, 
good type and paper, it does not, on the whole, 
represent a step forward in German text-book 
writing. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

A book of a similar nature, and also a sec- 
ond edition is, The Hygiene of the Schoolt 
by W. F. Barry, M.D., a member of the 
School Board of Woonsocket, R. I. This vol- 
ume has even more of a professional and tech- 
nical flavour than the preceding, and, at the 

*Maynard, Merrill and Company, New York. 

+Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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same time, less of literary polish and of at- 
tractiveness of form. To superintendents, 
members of school boards and to teachers it 
will be of great value, since it offers in a con- 
cise form a variety of information necessary 
for the intelligent care of children in the 
school-room. Thus the eighteen chapters dis- 
- in a brief and practical way such topics 

: the selection of school sites; general plans 
pr construction and arrangement of buildings 
from a hygienic standpoint, including ventila- 
tion, heating, school furniture and lighting ; the 
hygiene of the eye and ear; the treatment of 
the vocal organs ; contagious diseases; medi- 
cal inspection of schools; physical training 
and exercise; corporal punishment; temporary 
relief for sickness and accidents in the school- 
room; the teacher’s health; and the care and 
development of defective children. The dis- 
cussion is practical in that it not only dis- 
cusses evils and their detection but also 
remedial and preventive measures, Statistical 
tables and illustrations give a definite basis 
to the discussions. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
This edition of Professor W. J. Rolfe’s 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets*—practically the only 
critical American edition—is the third revision 
and enlargement. This enlargement consists 
chiefly in the expansion of the controversial 
material of the introduction relating to the 
question of Shakespeare’s authorization of the 
orjginal publication of the Sonnets, the ques- 
tion as to whether they are autobiographical 
in character, questions relating to the persons 
to whom the sonnets are addressed, the dates 
of the publication, the various theories sug- 
gested in explanation of this comparatively 
neglected, and a continuation of the intermin- 
able Baconian controversy. Concerning Pro- 
fessor Rolfe’s equipment for this scholarly 
work, nothing need be said. This little volume 
represents the most elaborate work of Ameri- 
can scholarship upon these subjects. The 
notes are voluminous, critical, helpful; the 
controversial arguments extremely well form- 
ulated. Nevertheless the very character of 
the book suggests an unfortunate dilemma. 
If designed as a school text much of the intro- 
ductory discussion is wholly out of place and 
the bulk of critical notes is uncalled for; if 
designed for the scholarly public and students 
of literature alone the publishers have made a 
— failure in giving the work appropriate 
ress 


*The American Book Note Company 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH. 


Public Elementary School Curricula* by 
Bruce R. Payne, Ph.D., contains a comparative 
study of the subjects included in the element- 
ary schools of typical cities of England, 
France, Germany and the United States, of the 
time allotment of these subjects and their or- 
ganization into school programmes. The vol- 
ume contains a mass of iniormation, the result 
of much labor of investigation, but informa- 
tion not very well digested. While many of 
the tables are suggestive in the interpretation 
ot the material, others but indicate the iallacy 
of general averages and how meaningless 
tables ot figures can be, Of what value tor 
example, either for insight into what is actu- 
ally being done or for guidance to what should 
be done, are tables (pp. 194-5), showing that 
7.0 per cent. of the time of the schools of all 
those leading cities ot the tour ieading edu- 
cational countries ot the world, is given to 
struction in religion and morals, while the 
American schools devote no time to such in- 
struction, and some English city schools devote 
more than 10 per cent, of their time to such 
instruction ? 

Nevertheless, such a presentation of actual 
conditions is a great advance towards a truer 
appreciation ot the problems of our public 
education which are usually solved by the 
application of preconceived principles, by 
limited experience, or by vague conceptions of 
general philosophical principles. In the light 
of the recent test of the value of our pubiic 
school education by the commission of citizens 
of Cleveland, it is interesting to know through 
a definite statement of facts that our schools 
have a greater number of assignments of sub- 
jects in them than do the city schools of 
either of these European countries; and that 
similarly within each subject our school 
programmes call for a larger number of top- 
ics than do those of other countries. That 
there is a greater willingness upon the part of 
European communities to omit subjects or 
topics out of harmony with the needs of the 
particular class of pupils is again significant, 
and indicates one way out of the difficulty. 

Notwithstanding many crudities, the book 
is a valuable one to those who desire to get at 
the actual facts concerning what is studied by 
our school children, and what relative value is 
assigned to these subjects. 


*Silver, Burdett and Company 








































































WILLIAMS’S TRANSLATION OF 
TIBULLUS.* 


The author of this book to some extent dis- 
arms criticism by the statement in his preface 
that his aim has been to give the reader who 
has no Latin a pleasing impression of Tibullus, 
and by asking for indulgence from scholars. 
Yet a good translation of Tibullus is so much 
to be desired that many classical philologis‘s 
will wish to look through his book. The brief 
preface is, on the whole, very good, although 
the mistake is made of saying that Apuleius 
tells us that the real name of Delia was Plautia. 
As a matter of fact, Apuleius (Apol. 10) says 
Plania, of which Delia is very probably the 
Greek equivalent in Latin dress. The author 
says that it has not seemed to him that the 
laborious transpositions of later German ed- 
itors were important, but since his object is 
to give the general reader an idea of Tibullus, 
it is difficult to see why this could not have 
been accomplished as well, if not better, by 
following one of the standard texts. 

It will perhaps be fairest to consider the book 
in the light of the author’s expressed purpose, 
and to inquire to what extent he has been suc- 
cessful. He has succeeded in giving the reader 
who has no Latin a pleasing impression of 
Tibullus, and even the Latinist who is not very 
familiar with the original and reads the book 
through without a text before him is likely to 
be favourably impressed. Mr. Williams has no 
little skill in verse making, and his versions 
read well; but one’s pleasure is changed to dis- 
appointment when one compares the English 
rendering with the Latin. In the first place, 
the choice of metre is in many cases not a 
fortunate one, since it gives the impression of 
a lyric rather than of an elegiac poet. Now 
and then, too, the version strikes one as flip- 
pant, as in the fourth elegy of the second book, 
and Tibullus, though light, is never flippant. 

A more serious defect, and one which cannot 
be condoned, is a disregard of the moods and 
tenses of the original. When Tibullus uses a 
subjunctive, his meaning cannot be given by 
an indicative, and when he writes a future or 
a perfect, a present does not express his 


*The Elegies of Tibullus, being the Consolations of 
a Roman Lover. Done in English Verse by Theodore 
C. Williams. Boston: Richard G. Badger, MCMV. 
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thought. The reviewer has no wish to be 
pedantic or to be stigmatised as a “gerund- 
grinder,” but it is not easy to see why an 
equally pleasing version could not have been 
made with more regard for the text. In the 
second stanza of the first elegy, for example, 
we read: 


To me my poverty brings tranquil hours; 
My lowly hearth-stone cheerly shine; 

My modest garden bear me fruit and flowers 
And plenteous native wines. 


But Tibullus is here expressing a wish, and 
a few slight changes would have given his 
meaning more exactly; for instance: 


To me may poverty bring tranquil hours; 
My lowly hearth-stone cheerly shines; 
My modest garden bear me fruit and flowers, 

And plenteous native wine. 


A disregard of tenses, as well as of moods, 
is seen farther on in the same elegy: 


And weep! Ah me! Thy heart will wear no 
steel 
Nor be stone-cold that rueful day; 
Thy faithful grief may all true lovers feel, 
Nor tearless turn away! 


But Tibullus wrote: 


Non tua sunt duro precordia ferro 
Vincta, nec in tenero stat tibi corde silex. 
Illo non iuvenis poterit de funere quisquam 
Lumina, non virgo, sicca referre domum. 


One who has had experience in the class 
room is disagreeably reminded of the fatal 
facility which schoolboys have in mixing 
moods and tenses. 

Another blemish is the introduction of words 
which do not appear in the text and the omis- 
sion or mistranslation of words which are 
essential to the sense. This is in part due to 
the tyranny of the metrical form, and this is 
one reason why poetical translations are so 
rarely satisfying; but not all the instances can 
be accounted for in this way. On page 14, for 
instance, 


I love those rude shrines in a lonely field 
Where rustic faith the god reveres, 
Or flower-crowned cross-road mile-stones half 
concealed 
By gifts of travellers. 
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is pleasing in spite of the hyphens, of which 
the author is inordinately fond, but it misses 
the force of 


Veneror, seu stipes habet desertus in agris 
Seu vetus in trivio florida serta lapis. 


The author’s remark in his preface that in a 
forthcoming translation of the Aineid he has 
kept stricter watch on verbal accuracy, as is 
due to an author better known and more to be 
revered, is somewhat naive, and is rather hard 
on Tibullus, but it is to be hoped that he has 
done as he says. Of this work the judgment 
must be that it is a paraphrase rather than a 
translation, and the frequent felicities in the 
rendering add to one’s regret at its defects. 


John C. Rolfe. 


THE FAR EAST. 
The Clarendon Press. 
$2.00. 


By Archibald Little. Oxford: 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


The geographical series on “The Regions of 
the World,” edited by Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
has been enriched by this volume, whose title 
is intended to include a more restricted area 
than is ordinarily understood by “The Far 
East.” Mr. Little considers under those words 
the Continental countries of China, with its 
outlying dependencies, Siam and Indo-China, 
together with the long string of islands in the 
Pacific, which make up the empire of Japan. 
The book, except the final chapter on Japan 
and some chapters on China, is rather dry 
reading, but a mine of valuable information 
for those specially interested in the vast regions 
whose physical features and economic capac- 
ities it depicts. To the descriptions of those 
regions, the author, who knows them well by 
long residence and much travel, imparts a 
local atmosphere, and, indeed, throughout the 
book there is evidence of a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the subject from the practical 
observer’s point of view. It is hardly a book 
for the average reader, but rather for the 
scientific traveller, who takes careful notes by 
the way. When the author treats of Japan, 
however, his narrative assumes a more en- 
thusiastic character, and he excepts the island 
empire from the general inferiority in men 
which he attributes to the other Asian countries 
as compared with Eyrope. As his book was 
mostly written before the conclusion of peace 
with Russia, it is probable that a little delay 
in its publication would have enhanced still 
more the future race-values of Asia in war 
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and industrial competition. He notes that, 
since members of the Japanese Samurai, or 
warrior, class are going in for trade, there is 
a growing anxiety among them lest the prin- 
ciples of “bushido,” the noblisse oblige of that 
class, may not be extended also to regulate the 
integrity of commercial dealings. If it should 
be, the industrial and financial future of Japan 
will be truly great. 
TIBET AND TURKESTAN. 
Illustrated. New York: 
In his Tibet and Turkestan, Mr. Crosby 
tells the story of an interesting journey through 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Kashgar, Khotan and 
Leh to Rawal Pindi. As he himself well says, 
he is the only traveller of recent years, with 
the possible exception of Sven Hedin, who has 
been unhampered by official or personal ties. 
He has produced a book at once readable and 
disappointing. His accounts of his comrades 
bespeak a gentleman of honour; his narrative 
of perils which beset his way in the deserts of 
Turkestan and Tibet shows, by its very free- 
dom from ostentation, a man of true bravery; 
and his preface gives evidence that he can 
write excellent English. Unfortunately he has 
sought to be “popular,” and apostrophises the 
“gentle reader” with disturbing frequency. 
He also informs us on all occasions of the 
special brand of agnosticism which it pleases 
him to profess, a matter, perhaps, of more 
interest to him than to others. His summary 
of Tibetan life and customs is full of interest, 
thotigh scanty, and his hypothesis of a dis- 
tinct type of “irrigation civilisations” is a 
suggestion of importance. His sketch of the 
history of Tibet forms the prelude to a scath- 
ing criticism of the Younghusband expedition 
of recent memory. The unjustifiability of the 
English attack on “the land of the Lamas”’ is 
clearly shown by Mr. Crosby to have been a 
blunder of the late Curzon administration, and 
he has also demonstrated that Russia, in her 
present hour of defeat and sorrow, can scarcely 
threaten England, least of all through the al- 
most pathless deserts which form the approach 
to Tibet. 
MODERN 
Illustrated. 
pany. 
The Modern India of Mr. Curtis is a book 
of far different aim, method and calibre from 
the work of Mr. Crosby. The latter is a 
scholar with scientific training, the former a 
clever, but superficial, journalist from Chicago. 


By Oscar Terry Crosby. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


INDIA. By William Eleroy Curtis. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
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The very title of the book is misleading—Mr. 
Curtis does not traverse the southern part of 
the peninsula at all. His book is, however, 
not without a certain degree of interest, for 
its statistics are recent, and the author evi- 
dently has the reporter’s instinct highly de- 
veloped and a well-trained eye for the pictu- 
resque. On the other hand, his style is diffuse, 
his diction “journalese,” and his inaccuracy 
amazing. The book suffers, moreover, from 
the frequency of the superlative. So many 
palaces are the most magnificent of their kind, 
sO many cities are the most beautiful in India, 
that it is well-nigh impossible for the reader 
to gain any clear idea of the subject which 
Mr. Curtis is endeavouring to describe. It 
might, perhaps, be laid down as a rule that 
one writing a book should first gain a certain 
amount of knowledge of the subject on which 
he intends to discuss. This requirement seems 


to have been regarded as excessive by the 
author of Modern India. On page 111 hysteri 
cal fanatics are said to have thrown them 
selves and their children under the iron wheels 
of the car of Juggernaut; on page 371 this 
story is rightly branded as false. For those 
who know absolutely nothing of India the book 
will doubtless have its attraction, sketching as 
it does the author’s travels from Bombay to 
Calcutta by way of Ahmedabad, Delhi, Simla 
and Benares. All manner of subjects are dis 
cussed, servants, weddings, nautch dancers 
caste, education, famines, missions, opium and 
architecture. Mr. Curtis is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Lord Curzon, who has, indeed, laid 
all lovers of India under a debt of gratitude 
by his efforts to save from destruction the 
relics of the country’s past. 
Louis H. Gray 
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MINERVA’S MANCEUVERS. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. $1.50. 


As Mr. Loomis aptly subjoins on his title- 
page, this is decidedly “a cheerful tale of 
a return to nature,” and we have for subject 
an author and his wife, attempting to recon- 
cile their city-bred coloured servant to her 
first summer in the country, where everything 
strikes her as “so dismal,” and she constantly 
begs her employers to listen to “dem moanin’s 
in the grass.” 

This is Mr. Loomis’s first novel, and some 
peopie, with the usual precipitancy after dis- 
coveries, have promptly dubbed this book “the 
legitimate successor of Rudder Grange,” so 
it is easy to form a fairly accurate idea of its 
character without reading every page—for it 
is much too long—and by the time we have 
also made the usual discount for such state- 
ments, and prepared ourselves for a humour 
far less whimsical and subtle than Stockton’s, 
yet in a similar vein, we shall be able to do 
justice to Mr. Loomis and enjoy all he has to 
give us, after his own original fashion—not 
Stockton’s—which is a good deal—when he 
does not strain too hard. 


NOTES 


Minerva, the coloured cook, is a_ typical 
child of Nature, even though she doesn’t know 
anything about it. And all of us who have been 
driven to entertain our cooks, as the Vernons 
did, just as they were hoping to enjoy a 
rest cure in the country, will appreciate the 
abject state they speedily descend to as well 
as envy them their “man-of-all-play.” 

Mr. Loomis also ridicules the Nature pos« 
and the simple life, in his genial way, and 
takes a fling at another subject near his heart 
as follows: 

“Altruism,” he says, “is the lesson of th 
hour, and I think I have learned it. I have 
been taught it often enough by various com 
mittees. Committees believe firmly in altru 
ism. ‘Altruism,’ say they, ‘is the getting of 
a man to do something worth something 
for nothing.’ Some define altruism as ‘Depriv 
ing the labourer of his hire for the good of 
others.’ 

“I would not care to be misunderstood in 
this matter. I really think that if a man has 
talents he ought to use them for the benefit 
of his fellows, but I have known so many poor 
strugglers in New York who, when they were 
struggling most frantically, have been asked 
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by complaisant committees to give their ser- 
vices for the entertainment of the Grand- 
Daughters of Evolution or some other body 
perfectly capable of paying for their services 
that I am rather glad of this opportunity of 
freeing my mind. Altruism begins at home. 
If you believe in it, practise it yourself, but 
until you have learned to think about the 
needs of the other fellow, don’t ask him to 
think of your luxuries.” 


RED FOX. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
L. C. Page and Company. 


Boston: 


Any one who loves outdoor life sincerely, 
and is not attracted to a mere Nature pose, will 
enjoy to the full Mr. Roberts’s latest contri- 
bution to animal lore in the guise of Red 
Fox, the Story of His Adventurous Career in 
the Ringwaak Wilds and of His Final Tri- 
umph over the Enemies of His Kind. The 
book is beautifully and generously illustrated 
by Mr. Charles Livingston Bull, both in col- 
our and black and white, and makes altogether 
a charming souvenir of the past summer vaca- 
tion, whether we can fully enter into all the 
moods of foxhood or not. 

In his “Prefatory Note,” Mr. Roberts 
states that, in trying “to trace the career of 
a fox of the backwoods districts of Eastern 
Canada,” he has endowed Red Fox with “the 
best, in physical and mental development, of 
which the tribe of foxes has shown itself capa- 
able... . There is no instance of intelligence, 
adaptability, or foresight given here that is 
not abundantly attested by the observations 
of persons who know how to observe accu- 
rately. . As for any emotions which Red 
Fox may once in a great while seem to dis- 
play, these may safely be accepted by the most 
cautious as fox emotions, not as human emo- 
tions. In so far as man is himself an animal, 
he is subject to and impelled by tany emo- 
tion’ which he must share with not a few 
other members of the animal kingdom. Any 
full presentation of an individual animal of 
one of the more highly developed species must 
depict certain emotions not altogether unlike 
those which a human being might experience 
under like conditions. To do this is not by 
any means, as some hasty critics would have 
it, to ascribe human emotions to the lower 
animals.” The specific titles of some of these 
emotions are “The Price of His Life,” “The 
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Lessons of the Wild,” “Alone in the World,” 
“The Foiling of the Traps,” “A Winged In- 
vasion,” and “The Yellow Thirst.” 


OUR BEST SOCIETY. New York: 
Sons. 


G. P. Putnam’s 


In what is known as “the literature of ex- 
posure,” it is only fair that society should 
come in for its share of treatment. There are 
now several books before the public dealing 
with this complicated subject, and while it is 
a far cry from Mrs. Wharton’s The House of 
Mirth to the book before us, still there is 
enough in the latter to warrant the compari- 
son and the prophecy that it will be a good 
deal read and discussed—there is already con- 
siderable speculation as to its authorship. It 
lacks Mrs. Wharton’s subtlety and finish, and 
is far from evincing great sophistication, but 
it is none the less an accurate portrayal of 
certain phases of New York life, while the 
original of “The Great Dramatist” is unmis- 
takable enough to be quite spicy. 

The story deals with the phenomenally royal 
progress of an impecunious young author and 
his interesting wife from obscurity in a small 
downtown apartment to the innermost circle of 
society in a few short weeks. There is not 
enough in the author’s personality to account 
for this, as he appears to marked disadvantage 
at almost every turn, and is a most common- 
place lion, to judge from his conversation. We 
condole with his wife every time he interprets 
her for our benefit, which is pretty often. For 
he is the sort of person who fondly fancies he 
holds the key to every feminine trick, and is 
constantly throwing out complacent little cyn- 
icisms about life in general and married life 
in particular. His attitude is that of a domes- 
tic duellist forever fencing for first blood upon 
the hearth-rug, and he offers us a most dis- 
quieting picture of life in the small space of 
an apartment where only peace congresses 
should be encouraged if life is to be lived at 
all. 

“Our Best Society” in the end proves to be 
his own society and that of his long-suffering 
wife, but in the meanwhile the two run the 
gamut of fashionable theatre and house parties, 
meeting all kinds of people and drawing their 
own intrepid conclusions for the reader’s no 
small delectation. 
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D. Appleton and Company: 


A Lady in Waiting. By Charles Wocdcock 
Savage. 


“Being extracts from the diary of 
Julie de Chesnil, sometime lady in wait- 
ing to her Majesty, Queen Marie Antoin- 
ette.” From the time that Julie’s father 
takes her home from the convent to the 
end of the story, her life is filled with 
excitement and stirring adventure. She 
escapes the guillotine by great daring 
arid risk, and flees to America, where 
she meets many notable people, such as 
Aaron Burr, who manages her business 
affairs, and President Washington, at 
whose home in Virginia she is enter- 
tained. The story has a happy ending 


Wild Justice. By Lloyd Osbourne. 


These nine stories about the natives 
and American inhabitants of a South 
Sea Island take their title from the first 
tale. The picture of life on these islands 
a generation ago, as portrayed by Mr. 
Osbourne, is said to be historically true. 
The Renegade, Forty Years Between, 
O’s Head, Professor No No, Captain 
Elijah Coe, Mr. Bob, Old Dibs, The 
Labor Captain, and The Security of the 
High Seas are the titles of the other 
stories. 


The Real Triumph of Japan. By Louis L. 
Seaman. 


To contrast the death rate by disease 
between the Americans, who lost four- 
teen by disease to one by bullet in the 
Spanish-American War, and the Jap- 
anese, who had four killed by bullet to 
one by disease in the Russo-Japanese 
War, is the main object of this book. 
Major Seaman contends that Japan’s 
greatest triumph was the prevention of 
a needless sacrifice of her men through 
diseases which care and attention could 
eliminate. 


Fishers of Men. By S. R. Crockett. 


One of the principal characters in Mr. 
Crockett’s new story is “Kid’’ McGhie, 
who has a very bad start in life, but a 
good ending. Others who play im- 
portant parts are “Mad Mag,” the boy’s 
mother; “Knifer Jackson, his step- 
father; Patricia, who is the heroine; 
and Archie Molesay, a young man who 
might share with the “Kid” the honour 
of being the hero of the tale. Crimes, 
ghosts, romances, and city missionaries 
combine to make an interesting story, 
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the scenes of which are laid in Edin- 
burgh. 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


Hazel of Heatherland. By Mabel Barnes 
Grundy. 


The 


A tale of country life in modern Eng- 
land. Hazel is a vivacious maiden who 
loves pretty clothes and trinkets, dis- 
likes housewifely duties, and longs for 
a romance of her own. She struggles 
with a domineering sister and an over 
gentle mother and is given advice by 
Sammy, the old gardener. She eventu 
ally has two lovers; engages herself to 
the wrong one, and in a week’s time 
comes across the right one, who has been 
sent her way by good Aunt Menelophe 
Humour and fun are well distributed 
through the story. 


Country Town. By Wilbert T. An 


derson. 


Mr. Josiah Strong, who has written 
the introduction of this study of rural 
evolution, gives as its object an attempt 
“to excite interest in the problem of the 
necessary social reconstruction, the im 
proved environment, of the country 
town.” Mr. Anderson has endeavoured 
to present the rural changes from their 
historical, scientific, and social points of 
view. Remedies are suggested for ex 
isting conditions. 


Landscape agg | and Modern Dutch 


Artists. By E. 


. Greenshields. 

“A short hy concise history of land 
scape painting from the awakening of 
art in the thirteenth century to the re 
cent French Impressionists and the mod- 
ern revival in Holland.” The first five 
chapters are devoted to the history of 
this class of painting, to the revival of 
Dutch art, to various opinions about the 
subject, to nature and the poets, and 
to modern Dutch art. The remainder 
of the book deals with seven modern 
Dutch artists—Johannes Bosboom, Josef 
Israels, James Maris, Anton Mauve 
Matthew Maris, William Maris, and ] 
H. Weissenbruch. The volume is well 
illustrated. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


A Premature Socialist. By Mary Ives Todd 


This play is founded on Ouida’s story, 
“An Altruist.” It is a comedy written 
from the socialistic point of view. 


Cassell and Company: 


The Art of Portrait Painting. By The Hon 
John Collier. 


“A practical treatise for the student 
and professional painter on the art of 
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portrait painting in oil colours.” The 
three standpoints from which the sub- 
ject is discussed are: the Historical, the 
Aims and Methods of the Great Masters, 
and the Practice of Portrait Painting. 
The illustrations, of which there are 
fourteen in colour and twenty-seven in 
black and white, are said to be repro- 
ductions of the best portraits in the 
world, selected from all the chief gal- 
leries of Europe. 


Five Famous French Women. By Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett. 

The five women with whom Mrs. Faw- 
cett’s book deals are Joan of Arc; 
Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis 
I, and Regent of France during his 
Spanish captivity; Margaret of An- 
gouléme, Louise’s daughter and_ the 
Duchess of Alengcon and Queen of 
Navarre; Jeanne d’Albert, the mother of 
Henry IV.; and Renée of France, the 
Duchess of Ferrara. There are thirty 
illustrations. 


Duval’s Artistic Anatomy. Edited by A. 
Melville Paterson. 

A newly revised and enlarged edition 
of a work designed “to facilitate the 
study of artistic anatomy by the demon- 
stration of the meaning of the appear- 
ances presented by the various parts of 
the body.” The volume is well il- 
lustrated. 


The Century Company: 


Uncle William. By Jennette Lee. 


While the most lenient reader is 
obliged to admit that Uncle William 
was shif’less,” to know him was to love 
him. Even old Andy, who is repre- 
sented as a hardened miser, was unable 
to refuse any request Uncle William 
made upon him, and Sergia and her 
artist lover owed all their happiness to 
him. Much of Uncle William’s philoso- 
phy could be applied to the daily life of 
many people to good advantage. 


The Shadow of Life. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. 


This is said to be the study of a hu- 
man soul. Two children who were play- 
mates and who were much attached to 
each other are separated by unavoidable 
circumstances. After a lapse of sixteen 
years they meet again and they are still 
in love with each other. But, owing to 
peculiar views which the man has on 
certain subjects, he decides that it will 
be best for both if they do not marry, 
and urges the woman to marry another 
suitor. The end is tragical. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 


Love Letters that Caused a Divorce. By 


Mrs. A. E. Aldington. 


A story told in letters which the woman 
writes to the man. 


What Men Like in Women. By E. J. Hardy. 


The title of this book is the subject 
of one of its twelve chapters. One 
chapter describes the marriage relations 
in China. Others deal with the various 
phases of love. Sympathy and simplicity 
are given as woman’s greatest charms. 
The author discusses some of the hin- 
drances to love, the qualifications of a 
gentleman, the worth of a friend, the 
importance of manners to man, and 
points the way from “Strenuous Youth 
to Graceful Age.” 


The Opal Serpent. By Fergus Hume. 


The mystery which this story is to 
solve is the identification of the strang- 
lers of an old pawnbroker, who is found, 
with his lips pinned together by a 
brooch of opals in the design of a ser- 
pent, The pawnbroker has a beautiful 
daughter, who is a character in the 
story. In trying to solve the mystery 
the detectives encounter many compli- 
cations. 


Below the Dead Line. By Scott Campbell. 


In a foreword the author explains 
that when Inspector Byrnes commanded 
the New York police force it became im- 
perative for him to issue an order de- 
manding the arrest of any crook found, 
either day or night, south of Fulton 
street. These detective stories describe 
the frustration of numerous crimes by 
Felix Boyd. whose chief aim was to cap- 
ture The Big Finger, the leader of a 
number of criminals, and the cleverest 
man among them. While these tales do 
not record the accomplishment of that 
task, they chronicle a number of in- 
stances where his schemes and those of 
his followers came to naught through 
the efforts of the detective. 


The Common Sense Hell. By Arthur Rich- 


ard Rose. 


“The appeal which this book makes is 
to those who earnestly desire to retain 
the Bible as the basis of their faith, 
and yet are perturbed and distressed by 
certain seeming contradictions in its 
teachings.” The correspondence be- 
tween a Wall Street man and his son, 
in Princeton University, tells the opin- 
ions of the author on the subject. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 
How to Prepare for Europe. By H. A. 


Pearl. Rendered into Modern English Verse. 
By S. Weir Nitchell. 


A narrative poem which would seem 
to be allegorical. It is a translation of a 
fourteenth century English poem. 


Guerber. 


A handbook of historical literary and 
artistic data, with full directions .for 
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preliminary studies and travelling ar- 
rangements. While it is designed as a 
guide book for the average tourist, it is 
especially intended to aid high school 
and college graduates in a first trip 
abroad. The volume is supplied with 
sixteen maps; one hundred illustrations ; 
chronological tables; money tables; bib- 
liograph of index; tables of art histozy; 
list of painters, sculptors, architects, 
music composers; bibliography of paint- 
ings, sculture, architecture, music, 
travel. 


The Patriots. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


A war-time tale with a_ historical 
thread and a double love-story running 
through it. The story opens just as 
Lee is deciding to take up arms for Vir- 
ginia and the South. While the romance 
plays an important part in the book, 
there are vivid descriptions of the battle 
of Gettysburg and other famous battles 
of the Civil War. Mr. Walter H. Ever- 
ett has made the five illustrations in 
colour. 


The Vicar of Bullhampton. 2 Vols. By 
Anthony Trollope. 


The second of the “Manor House 
Novels.” This series and the two works 
thus far issued in it, of which “Orley 
Farm” was the first, are discussed at 
some length in the Chronicle and Com- 
ment of the April Bookman. 


A Lame Dog’s Diary. By S. Macnaughton. 


Although the title would seem to in- 
dicate an animal story, the “lame dog” 
is a man—a soldier, who at Magers- 
fontein, was shot in the legs. Con- 
valescing under the care of a devoted 
sister, he spent some of the long hours 
in carving patterns in wood, working in 
worsted, etc. At the suggestion of be- 
witching Mrs. Fielden, a young widow, 
he starts a diary. It is to the diary that 
he confides his impressions of the “af- 
fected” and “frivolous” widow. Later 
he finds it necessary to change these 
words for “beautiful” and “lovely 
gaiety.” When Mrs. Fielden insists on 
reading the record the outcome is easily 
imagined. The “Lame Dog” visitors 
and neighbors lend charm to the story. 


The .Launching of a University. By Daniel 
Coit Gilman. 


“A Sheaf of Remembrances” is a very 
apt sub-title for this collection of papers. 
The first nine chapters are devoted to 
the reminiscences of thirty years in 
Baltimore; to a description of John 
Hopkins University, of which the author 
is President Emeritus—its principles, 
the original faculty, some noteworthy 
teachers, incidents of the early years, 
publications, its medical school; and to 
Dr. Gilman’s resignation. Nearly two- 
thirds of the book is devoted to his- 
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torical and educational addresses de- 
livered by Dr. Gilman on various oc- 
casions. 


The Hill. By Horace A. Vachell. 


Reviewed in another part of this issue 
of THe Bookman. 


Americans in 1776. By James Schouler. 


An original study of life and manners, 
social, industrial and political, for the 
Revolutionary period. The data has 
been gleaned from newspapers, maga 
zines and pamphlets of the period, and 
from old letters and diaries. The 
twenty sub-divisions include such sul 
jects as: The Thirteen Colonies and 
Their People, Freemen and Bondsmen 
Houses and Homes, Dress and Diet 
Colonial Literature, Recreations and 
Amusements, The Fine Arts, Libraries 
and Clubs, etc. 


Holland. Described by Great Writers. By 
Esther Singleton. 


Holland is handled in the same man 
ner as the author’s previous books on 
London, Paris, etc. Such material has 
been taken from the writings of famous 
writers, as is thought will interest both 
tourists and those who contemplate 
trip to Holland. The six parts int 
which the book is divided are: Th: 
Country and Race, History, Descrip 
tions, Manners and Customs, Painting 
and Statistics. Thirty-nine illustrations 
add to the value of the work. 


Famous Introductions to Shakespeare's 
Plays. By Beverley Warner. 


The first folio introduction of Heming: 
and Condell follows the editor’s intro 
ductory essay in this collection. Th 
book also gives the introductory essay 
to later editions of Shakespeare by 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, War 
burton, Dr. Johnson, Stevens, Capel! 
Reed and Malone. The editor has en 
deavoured to bring together in one vo! 
ume the most notable utterances of 
Shakespearean criticism during th 
eighteenth century. A __ biographical 
sketch of each author prefaces his work 
The volume is illustrated, 


A Motor Car Divorce. By Louise Closset 
Hale. 


Readers of Tue BooKMAN need no in 
troduction to this breezy automobile 
story, which has for six months been 
appearing as a serial in its pages. Joh 
and Peggy, who are man and wife, tak 
a motor car through Southern Europ: 
for the purpose of securing a divorce: 
Just why the divorce was derised b« 
tween two very congenial people, and 
the ultimate outcome of an adventurou 
trip, is left for the discovery of thos 
who have not as yet read the story 
Thirty-four illustrations, nine of which 
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are in colour, by Walter Hale, add to 
the interest of the book. 


The Declaration of Independence: Its His- 


tory. By John H. Hazelton. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


B. W. Dodge and Company: 
The Corsican Lovers. By Charles Felton 


Pidgin. 

England, France and Corsica are the 
places in which the scenes of this novel 
are laid. The spirit of vendetta per- 
vades the book.. Among the characters 
are a naval officer, bandit, villainous 
brother, beautiful girl, several noble- 
men, a disinherited heiress, etc. The 
plot includes a secret marriage, a dun- 
geon with a secret doorway, murders, 
and other exciting things. 


The One Who Saw. By Headon Hill. 


The coast of Cornwall, England, 
where the scenes of this detective story 
are laid, plays no small part in the tale, 
the object of which is to find the person 
guilty of poisoning Sir Michael Pen- 
treath. Haunted towers, underground 
passages and trap doors,and gunpowder, 
tend to complicate the situations and 
add excitement to the story. There are 
several important characters: an atro- 
cious villain; a doctor, who is accused 
of giving his patient the wrong drug; 
the daughter of the doctor, who is en- 
gaged to be married to the son of the 
victim; parlor maid,; and Tommy, who 
supplies the evidence condemning the 
criminal, 


The Dodge Publishing Company: 
Rimes to be Read. By Edmund Vance 


Cooke. 


A new and enlarged edition of a vol- 
ume of poems which has been read 
by a large number of people. They are 
divided into four sections: “Tales, 
Grave and Gay,” “Quaint Characters,” 
“Home-Made Philosophy,” and “Vari- 
ous Verses.” The marginal decorations 
give the book an attractive appearance. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
The Green Flag. By A. Conan Doyle. 


These stories of exciting adventure, 
which have appeared from time to time 
in various ‘magazines, are published 
collectively in a popular edition, the 
price of which is very reasonable. 


Fox, Duffield and Company: 
The Way of an Indian. By Frederic Rem- 


ington. 

A typical young Cheyenne Indian is 
taken as the hero of this tale. The 
superstition of his race, their methods 
of warfare, camp life, and the training 
necessary to become a warrior are 
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woven into the story. Characteristic il- 
lustrations, for which Mr. Remington 
has a reputation, add much to this study 
of the Red Man. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
Jesus: An Unfinished Portrait. By Charles 


Van Norden, 

This work represents thirty-five years 
of study and reflection on the career of 
Jesus, and it is ‘an endeavour, from a 
standpoint of scientific accuracy and yet 
in deep religious reverence and broad 
charity, to present the real Man, His 
actual teachings and the bearings of His 
life upon present religious problems.” 


Ginn and Company: 
Studies in Modern Gernian Literature. By 


Otto Heller. 

More than two-thirds of this entire 
book is devoted to a study of Sudermann 
and Hauptmann. The remainder of the 
volume discusses the woman writers of 
the nineteenth century. The author says 
that “it is certainly a fact from which 
women ambitious for their sex may de- 
rive much gratification, that one cannot 
name the foremost living writers of 
Germany without including several 
women.” 


The Grafton Press: 
Songs from the Heart. By Alice Adele 


Folger. 
The author has illustrated her poems 
of nature with drawings of birds, flow- 
ers and foliage. 


Worshipers. By Henry Berman. 


The intellectuals among the Russian 
Jews in America and their relatives who 
are engaged in the present revolt in 
Russia are the people about whom this 
story is written, The novel is said to 
picture the Bohemian existence led by 
these people. 


Poems of Italy. By Giosue Carducci. Trans- 


lated by M. W. Arms. 


These selections from the Odes of 
Giosue Carducci, a well-known modern 
poet of Italy, appear in new transla- 
tions. The poems are prefaced with a 
short biographical sketch of Carducci 
and a brief introduction. 


Axel and Valborg. Translated from the 


Danish and German of Adam Oehlen- 
schlager by Frederick Strange Kolle. 

An historical tragedy in five acts. 
The scenes are laid in a large Gothic 
church in Norway. The characters in- 
clude members of the Royal Family and 
various churchmen. 


Studies in Verse. 


An anonymous collection of verse on 
various subjects and of varying lengths. 






















































One selection, “Geronimo,” is a tragedy 
in three acts. Music, life, love, death, 
patriotism, and romance are some of the 
themes upon which the verses are 
written. 


Harper and Brothers: 


The Genius. By Margaret Potter. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
THe BookMAN. 


Miss Primrose. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 


The principal characters in this story 
are Dr. Primrose, an elderly scholar 
and poet; Letitia, his pretty daughter; 
Robert Saxeholme, a young Englishman 
who comes to live with Dr. Primrose; 
and Bertram Weatherby, the little boy 
who lives next door and who tells the 
story of the romance which springs up 
between Robert and Letitia, in his own 
words. 


Evolution the Master-Key. By C. W. 


Saleeby. 


“A discussion of the principle of evo- 
lution as illustrated in atoms, stars, or- 
ganic species, mind, society and morals.” 
Dr. Saleeby claims that it is more easy 
to demonstrate the truth of the law of 
evolution to-day than ever before. He 
gives as the purpose of the book, an 
attempt “to demonstrate the truth of the 
philosophy of evolution or change in the 
light of human knowledge in the first 
lustrum of the twentieth century.” 


Columbus: The Discoverer. By Frederick 


Ober. 


The whole story of the explorer and 
the important part he played in Ameri- 
can history is told in detail. Mr. Ober’s 
travels in the West Indies and Spain are 
said to have thrown new and valuable 
light on the career of Columbus. This 
material has been used in his book. The 
volume is included in the series known 
as “Heroes of American History.” 


Silas Strong. By Irving Bacheller. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue BookMaAN. 


Men and Things. Mark Twain’s Library of 
Humor. 


Well-known writers of fun and 
humour, as well as many others who do 
not enjoy so great popularity, are repre- 
sented in the forty-six stories and bits 
of verse which Mark Twain has in- 
cluded in his “Library of Humour.” 
The selections are by such authors as: 
George Ade, Josh Billings, Bill Nye, 
Mr. Dooley, Artemus Ward, Rex E. 
Beach, Lilian Bell, Eugene Field, John 
Hay,-Bret Hart, etc. 
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Henry Holt and Company: 
Nature and Health. By Edward Curtis. 






The hygiene of the person and the 
home are dealt with in this volume. The 
various chapters give valuable advice on 
the subjects of breathing, eating, drink- 
ing, the uses and abuses of drugs, see- 
ing, hearing, clothing, bathing, disin 
fecting, disposing of waste, bodily exer 
cise, mental exercise, sleeping and 
waking, working and playing, and living 
and dying. 


Immigration. By Prescott F. Hall. 


It is the purpose of Messrs. Henry 
Holt and Company to publish a series 
of books which shall cover the field of 
controverted topics in American politi 
cal, economic and social affairs in 
which there is any considerable interest 
In this volume, the first in the series, 
“first the facts in regard to immi 
gration are discussed. In Part III. the 
tions. In Part II. the effects of immi 
gration are discussed. In part III. th 
history of past legislation upon the sub- 
ject is given, and various proposed 
remedies for the evils of immigration 
are described. Part IV. deals with 
Chinese immigration. Copies of the 
federal immigration acts now in force 
are appended.” 


The Girls of Gardenville. By Carroll Wat- 
son Rankin. 


Mrs. Rankin’s second book for girls 
narrates the doings of “The Sweet Six- 
teen Club” of Gardenville. The ages of 
the girls range from fourteen to seven- 
teen years. The ages of the girls who 
will find these stories interesting are in 
no way bound by those of the members 
of the club. 


The Larky Furnace. By Hildegard Brooks. 


The first story in this collection of 
six gives the book its title. Little Sue 
Betty, who is the principal figure in 
each story, has exciting experiences 
with a Sound pirate, a furnace that went 
out nights, a man who worked without 
wages, etc. The tales are illustrated. 


Heredity in Royalty. By Frederick Adams 
Woods. 


This book has a threefold purpose: 
“First, by including all modern royal! 
families, it tries to give a fair estimate 
of the mental and moral status of thes 
privileged personages as compared to 
the world in general. Second, it seeks 
to find the influences on the individual 
and on the breed of that environment of 
rank and power in which these specially 
elect have lived and moved. Third, by 
taking a great group of interrelated 
human beings with known pedigrees and 
characteristics, it seeks to throw a little 
light, in the nature of facts, on the old 
enigma—Which is the more important, 
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environment or heredity, or do both to- 
gether somewhat fail to explain all the 
phenomena, and must we postulate a 
third outranatural cause, working aside 
from biological laws, in order to account 
for all the varying facts of personal 
history and character ?” 


The Negro and the Nation. By George S. 
Merriam. 


An historical study of the negro from 
the time he first set foot in Virginia 
and the Carolinas to the present day. 
The war between the North and the 
South and leaders from both sides who 
participated in the controversy are de- 


all related, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally—this is the thesis of this book.” 


The Knickerbocker Press: 
The Slovaks of Hungary. By Thomas 


Capek. 


A general idea of this historical des- 
cription of the Slavonic race may be 
formed from the titles of the chapters 
into which the book is divided: The 
Slavs, Panslavism, The Slovaks: Past 
and Present, Language and Literature, 
Social Conditions, Magyar Brothers-in- 
Law, and Persecution. Eight illustra- 
tions, seven of prominent men and one 


scribed. There is, also, a review of the 
literature bearing upon the subject. 
Several plans of reconstruction are dis- 
cussed and a chapter is devoted to the 
future of the negro. 


of the Matica Building, are included in 
the work. 


John Lane Company: 


Underneath the Bough. Gathered by Theo- 


Studies in American Trade Unionism. dora Thompson. 


Edited by Jacob H. Hollander and George 
E. Barfett. 

Under the editorship of these two pro- 
fessors of political economy in John 
Hopkins University, there is gathered 
in this volume an account of various 
organizations of labour in the United 
States, written by men who are espe- 
cially conversant with their subject. 
Among the different unions about 
which information is given are the 
Typographical, Cigar Makers’, Iron 
Molders’, Machinists’, Employers’ As- 
sociation, Building, Railway, etc. Pro- 
fessor Hollander has written the intro- 
duction. 


B. W. Huebsch: 


Christian Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer. 


The first section of this book, Prepa- 
ration and Foundation of Christianity,” 
deals with Greek philosophers, the Jew- 
ish-Greek philosophy of Philo, the basis 
of Judaism, the achievement of Jesus 
and the Messianic congregation. The 
second section, “The Evolution of 
Early Christianity into the Church,” 
discusses the teachings of Paul and the 
three older Gospels, the Gnostic move- 
ment, the meaning of John’s Gospel, 
and the establishment of Church author- 
ity. Dr. Daniel A. Heubsch is the 
translator. 


Charles H. Kerr and Company: 


The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard 
Moore. ‘ 

The kinship of all the inhabitants of 
the planet Earth is the subject here dis- 
cussed. ‘Whether they come into ex- 
istence among the waters or among des- 
ert sands, in a hole in the earth, in the 
hollow of a tree, or in a palace; whether 
they build nests or empires; whether 
they swim, fly, crawl, or ambulate; and 
whether they realise it or not, they are 


The nature of this little book is well 
explained in its sub-title: A posie of 
other men’s flowers. It aims to appeal 
not to the intellect, but rather to the 
emotions—“to bring refreshment, en- 
couragement, inspiration, and hope to 
those who are toiling up the steep path 
of life.” The quotations which compose 
the volume are from many authors. 


Last Poems. By Laurence Hope. 


In this posthumous. collection of verse 
are translations from the Book of Indian 
Love. The poems were ready for pub- 
lication at the time of the author’s ro- 
mantic death, about a year ago. Two 
previous volumes of verse by Laurence 
Hope, who was the wife of Lieutenant 
General Malcom Nicolson, are “India’s 
Love Lyrics” and “Start of the Desert.” 


The Champagne Standard. By Mrs. John 


Lane. 

Mrs. Lane’s essays give opinions on 
English matters from an American point 
of view. The title paper refers to those 
people “who, with a champagne thirst, 
have a beer purse.” The whole book is 
a rebuke to those who live for appear- 
ances. Some of the other essays are 
upon Kitchen Comedies, Entertaining, 
The Extravagant Economy of Women, 
Soft-Soap, Romance and Eyeglasses, 
etc. 


The Spirit of Rome. By Vernon Lee. 


In the extracts which she has made 
from her diary and included in this 
volume, Vernon Lee gives the reader the 
impressions of Rome formed during 
many visits to that city. The matter is 
arranged as notes of travel at different 
seasons for the last ten years. 


Display. By R. E. S. Spender. 


Suffering from the want of “news” 
and desiring to awaken the public, Mr. 
Brakespeare, the editor of the London 
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“World’s News,” calls for a man to ex- 
plore Africa. Carson, the man who re- 
sponds, reaches the “Dark Interior” and 
sends back word to the effect that he had 
discovered the original of Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia. The discussions which 
follow raise the circulation of the paper. 
In these discussions the author gives 
opinions on various questions of the day. 


Henry Laurens: 


The Concentration of Wealth. The Trust 
Situation. The Public Highways. By 
Henry Laurens. 

Three pamphlets in a series dealing 
with vital- questions of the hour. These 
brochures are issued separately or in a 
bound volume. The purpose of each is 
expressed in its title. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


A Levantine Log Book. By Jerome Hart. 

The editor of a Western periodical 
gives a lively account of two seasons 
spent in the Levant—Malta, Southern 
Italy, Greece, Constantinople, Asia Mi- 
nor, Holy Land, etc. In addition to 
descriptions of the various places visited, 
the author outlines the customs of the 
people and gives information which will 
be found valuable by the tourist. The 


The Re-Shaping of the Far East. By L 


Putnam Weale. 


This work may be considered as a s¢ 
quel to the author’s “Manchu and Mus 
covite,” dealing a s it does, with the ter 
ritories lying north of the Yangtsze. A 
description of the recent war and its rr 
sults in trade and commerce and the 
everyday life of the Far East are set 
forth in a manner at once interesting 
and beneficial. The illustrations, of 
which there are nearly a hundred, have 
been reproduced from photographs 
some having been taken by Japanese of 
ficers during the desperate attacks on 
Port Arthur. 


The International Position of Japan as a 
Great Power. By- Seiji G. Hishida. 


An attempt to trace Japan’s histori: 
policy in dealing with foreign nations 
References have been made “to the di; 
lomatic and commercial history of Eu 
rope and America, to the principles of 
international and other public law, and 
to economics and sociology, in order to 
elucidate with scientific precision the r¢ 
lations between the East and the West.” 
It is bound within paper covers and is 
issued in the “Studies in History, Eco 
nomics and Public Law” series. 


volume is well illustrated. The New York Co-Operative Society: 
The Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Settlement of the Jews in the United 
States, 


The Macmillan Company: 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By 





Paul Decharme. Translated by James 
Loeb. 


The literary world will undoubtedly 
welcome this translation of Paul De- 
charme’s work by Mr. Loeb. It is said 
that modern drama has, in many in- 
stances, closely followed Euripides as a 
model. It is also claimed that Professor 
Decharme’s work does not suffer at the 
hands of the translator. Professor John 
Williams White has written an introduc- 
tion to the book. 


The Bitter Cry of the Children. 
Spargo. 


“The purpose of this volume is to 
state the problem of poverty as it affects 
childhood.” In the first three sections 
the author, whose research has been 
careful and thorough, discusses the rela- 
tion of poverty to excessive infant mor- 
tality, underfed school children, and 
child labor. In the next two chapters 
he tells how the present conditions may 
be remedied and, after that, gives ex- 
amples of what other countries are do- 
ing along this line, and the success with 
which they are meeting. Robert Hunter 
has written an introduction to the vol- 
ume. Thirty-three illustrations and ten 
diagrams and statistical tables enhance 
the interest in the book. 


By John 


The addresses delivered at Carnegic 
Hall, New York, last Thanksgiving Day, 
are reproduced in book form. Other s 
lected addresses and proceedings con 
nected with this celebration have been 
included. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company: 


Justice for the Russian Jew. 


“An appeal to the justice cf the world 
for the cessation of an unprecedented in 
ternational crime. Being a complet 
stenographic report of the speeches 
livered at the eet mass meeting in 
Washington, D. January 21, 19v 
called to protest Ava the murders of 
the Jews in Russia.’ Bound within 
paper covers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Sacred Cup. By Vincent Brown. 


A story of clerical life in England 
The principal characters are Rev. Jam: 
Jerred, the gentle and conscientious re: 
tor of Lamberfield; his worldly-minded | 
Bishop; Gilbert Camoys, to whom Mr | 
Jerred refuses the sacrament at holy 
communion because of Gilbert’s uncon 
fessed sin; and sweet Margaret Lyson 
to whom Gilbert is engaged. 








The Development of the European Nations. 
1870-1900. Vol. II. By J. Holland Rose. 
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The second and last part of Mr. 
Rose’s study of the political events and 
national development in Europe during 
the last part of the nineteenth century 
begins with the Dual Alliance of Ger- 
many and Russia and the Triple Alliance 
of Germany, Austria and Italy. Other 
important subjects which are discussed 
are: The Central-Asian Question, the 
Afghan and Turkoman Campaigns, Brit- 
ain in Egypt, Gordon and the Sudan, 
The Conquest of the Sudan, the Parti- 
tion of Africa, Congo Free State, and 
Russia in the Far East. The volume is 
supplied with maps and plans. 


Poetry and the Individual. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander, 


“An analysis of the imaginative life 
in relation to the creative spirit in 
man and nature.” The question is dealt 
with under the general subjects: Im- 
pulse and Song, Evolution of Poetic 
Spirit, The Worth of Life, The Uni- 
versal and the Individual, The Imagina- 
tion, Aésthetic Expression, Beauty and 
Personality, and Nature and Poetic 
Mood. 


Fleming H. Revel Company: 
The Vision at the Savoy. By Winifred 


Graham. 


The “neglected rich” get their just 
dues in this novel. Jane Cardigan, a 
girl possessing much personal beauty 
and great wealth, lives a gay but brief 
society life. When she finds that an in- 
curable disease has fastened itself upon 
her she declares that she has led a sinful 
life because no one thinks of the souls of 
the rich. She dies, leaving her fortune 
to her nephew and to be used for the 
“redemption of her wasted years.” A 
temple is built to the memory of Jane, 
and the wealthy Londoners listen to the 
gospel from the lips of Bishop Ingram, 
Alexander, Torrey and Father Ignatius. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


The Philippine Experiences of an American 


Teacher. By William B. Freer. 


A narrative of work and travel in the 
Philippine Islands. The author hopes 
that his book “will result in a better ap- 
preciation of some desirable traits of 
Filipino character, in a stronger convic- 
tion of the uhwisdom of granting, at 
this time, any greater degree of self-gov- 
ernment than the Filipinos already pos- 
sess, and in a fuller understanding of 
the work that is being done in the pub- 








lic schools in the attempt to fit the peo- 
ple for the eventual exercise of complete 
autonomy.” The names of the persons 
story through many strange adventures. 
and some of the places mentioned are 
fictitious. The volume is illustrated. 


The Works of F. Hopkinson Smith. Vols. 
XI, and XII. 


Two new volumes to be added to this 
Beacon Edition are “At Close Range” 
and “The Wood Fire in No. 3,” both of 
which were published last year. In the 
first are dramatic studies of real men; 
while the second is a story of MacWhir- 
ter, a painter, and the friends who gather 
around his wood fire. The typography 
of this edition deserves special mention. 


The New Far East. By Thomas F. Millard. 


“The design of this work is to give a 
condensed exposition of certain signifi- 
cant phases of the Far Eastern question 
since it assumed its present shape and 
tendency, especially in its relation to 
Western civilisation and the interests of 
the United States of America.” The 
material for his book was gathered by 
the author during several journeys in 
the Orient, when he visited all the Jo- 
calities chiefly affected by recent great 
events, and was at times an observer of 
and participant in those events. 


Bob and the Guides. By Mary Raymond 


Shipman Andrews. 


Bob, a small boy, is the hero of the ten 
stories included in this volume. In each 
tale he tells, in his own words, some new 
adventure which he experienced while 
camping one summer in Canada. The 
hero forms a staunch friendship with the 
French-Canadian guides, whom he ac- 
companies on many hunting expeditions. 
Although somewhat different in charac- 
ter from the pranks of the average boy, 
Bob succeeds in keeping himself well be- 
fore the attention of each and every 
member of the party. Eight illustrations 
add to the value of the book. 


The Dawn of a To-morrow. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Concerning Paul and Fiametta. By L. Allen 
Harker. 


In introducing this “thoroughly Eng- 
lish” story to American readers, Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin says that it pos- 
sesses many appealing qualities,—gayety, 
sympathy, humour and lifelikeness; and 
that with all its local colour it sounds 
the human and universal note. The 
adventures of a family of English chil- 
dren, told by one of them, is the founda- 
tion of the story. 




















































The Prisoner of Ornith Farm. By Frances 
Powell. 


The author of “The House on the 
Hudson” takes the heroine of her new 
Ornith Farm is the name given to a 
place in Westchester County, New York, 
where Hope Carmichael is taken by the 
man who finds her at sea, adrift in a 
dory. This man has twice before 
crossed Hope’s path. While she is al- 
lowed the freedom of the grounds, two 
plots to escape are frustrated and just as 
her abductor has made plans to com- 
pel her to go through a marriage cere- 
mony with him, Hope succeeds in get- 
ting words to her friends, who soon res- 
cue her. The mystery which has sur- 
rounded the owner of the farm is not 
cleared until near the end of the story. 


The Day-Dreamer. By Jesse Lynch Will- 
iams. 


The full narrative of “The Stolen 
Story,” which came from the pen of 
Mr. Williams. several years ago and 
which met with splendid success as a 
short story, is here told. It is a news- 
paper tale in which love and political 
intrigue are interwoven. The pivot upon 
which the whole situation turns is the 
exposure by Billy Woods of a deep-laid 
plot which would have brought disgrace 
to the father of the girl he loved. Of 
course he receives his reward. 























The Opal Sea. By John C. Van Dyke. 


“Continued studies in impressions and 
appearances.” The design of the book 
is to present colour and atmosphere. 

“The splendour of the sea rather thanits 
origin, its cartography, or its chemistry” 
has been the aim of the author. The de- 
scriptions include the ocean-plains, the 
sea depths, the currents, .swirls, and 

‘whirlpools, the coasts, the lights, col- 
ours, and reflections the winds, the wave 
forms, the sea gardens, the fishes and 
birds, and the passings of ships. 













Sir Walter Scott. By Andrew Lang. 


While an ardent admirer of Scott 
from his youth, Mr. Lang is said to have 
written a critical as well as an apprecia- 
tive biography of the novelist and re- 
view of his works. The sub-heads into 
which the book is divided include Scott’s 
ancestry, childhood, youth, first love, 
marriage, early married life, his various 
books, his financial ruin, and his death. 













Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
Childhood. By Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 


In this book Mrs. Birney endeavours 
to bring parents and children into closer 
and more sympathetic relations. The 
author. believes that “discord in the 
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home is in most cases due to a lack of 
comprehension of child nature and its 
needs.” Among the various phases of 
the subject discussed are amusements, 
physical training, habits, education, the 
home, manners, literature, companion- 
ship, etc. 


Humaniculture. By Hubert Higgins. 


The aim of this book is to show that 
“there are good grounds for the belief 
that a more thorough understanding and 
a more complete use of the human apti- 
tudes provide the essential foundation for 
scientific humaniculture.” To illustrat 
a point of view from which human na 
ture may be profitably considered, the 
author takes for example an infant. The 
child possesses three sets of qualities: 
1. “Those physical and mental attri 
butes that are common to all human be 
ings.” 2. “Characteristics that it pos- 
sesses in common with certain groups of 
people, such as races and families.” 3 
“Qualities that distinguish the  indi- 
vidual.” 


Childhood and Growth. By Lafayette B. 


Mendel. 

In this paper, which was read before 
the New Haven Mothers’ Club last 
October, the author deals with the phys 
ical welfare of the child. 


Benjamin R. Tucker: 
Mutual Banking. By William B. Greene. 


A paper covered pamphlet showing 
“the radical deficience of the present cir 
culation medium and the advantage of a 
free currency.” 


A. Wessels Company: 


The Struggle. By Sidney C. Tapp. 


The author’s intention in writing this 
purpose novel has been “to disclose the 
real disease in Organised Society of the 
American Republic in this the twentieth 
century.” While a love story runs 
through the book, the work is really an 
attack on the commercial, corporate and 
trust evils of the present day. 


Thomas Whittaker: 
The Eternal Religion. By J. Brierley. 


This volume endeavours to distin- 
guish between the fleeting and the per- 
manent in our theology, “between the es- 
sential and the details in matters of the 
Christian life.” Mr. Brierley conceives 
the idea of religion to be a principle and 
a history. “Its story, properly con- 
sidered, is that of eternal ideas ex- 
pressed, with varying degrees of clear- 
ness, in historical personalities. The 
progress both of the ideas and of the 



















personalities has, it is here maintained, 
reached, so far, its highest term in 
Christianity, which is accordingly here 
treated as the Eternal Religion.” To ap- 
ply this to somé prominent phases of 
present-day life is the purpose of the 
book. 


A Good Shepherd. By Rev. William Reed 
Huntington. 


A collection of twenty-four sermons 
by the rector of Grace Church, New 
York City. The first selection was de- 
livered when a bust of the late Bishop of 
Central New York was unveiled in Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. Others were 
preached in Grace Church on Palm Sun- 
day, Good Friday, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and on Sundays when the 
regular services were held. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


The A. L. A, Publishing Board: 


The National Library Problem To-Day. By 
Ernest Cushing Richardson, 


Address of the President reprinted 
from the proceedings of the Conference 
of the American Library Association, 
held in Portland last summer. 


Richard G. Badger: 
Micky. By Olin L. Lyman. 


A newspaper story in which Michael 
O’Bryn is the star reporter. “Micky,” 
as he is commonly called, has a “nose 
for news” and an uncontrollable appetite 
for strong drink. The first is the means 
of plunging him into many exciting ad- 
ventures, while the last takes from him 
both his position and his girl. Politics 
play a prominent part in the story. 


The Visionary and Other Poems. By Chris- 
tine Siebeneck Swayne. 


Nature, art, romance, places, events, 
and the heart are some of the themes of 
the poems in this volume. 


When the Lilacs Bloom. By Julia R. Gallo- 
way. 


In this collection of verse, which takes 
its title from the first selection, will be 
found many whose general subjects have 
been used for years, but to lovers of 
poetry these subjects are always new. 


A Life Sentence. By W. Watson Burgess. 


The purposes of this story are to miti- 
gate unjust discrimination in dealing 
with crime and to “lessen the pangs and 
penalties levied upon innocent and ex- 
cusable victims of alleged crimes, or 
awaken deepér conscientiousness and 
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higher aims in life than many now pos- 
sess.” 


—— to Mend. By Margaret Vande- 
griit. 
A fanciful romance, the purpose of 
which would seem to be allegorical. 


The Whitest Man. By Carrie J. Makepeace. 


The exaltation of motherhood is the 
chief purpose of this story. The theme 
of the story and the ending are quite un- 
usual, 


As It May Be. By Bessie Story Rogers. 
As the author herself says, this story 
of the future is simply a product of the 
imagination. It pictures a world where 
all is goodness. 


Oliver Ditson Company: 


Elson’s Music Dictionary. By Louis C. EI- 
son, 


This volume contains “the definition 
and pronunciation of such terms and 
signs as are used in modern music, to- 
gether with a list of foreign composers 
and artists, with pronunciation of their 
names, a list of popular errors in music, 
rules for pronouncing foreign words, 
and a short English-Italian vocabulary 
of musical words and expressions.” 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


Individuality and Immorality. By Wilhelm 
Ostwald 


The eighth lecture in the series for 
which Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll 
bequeathed five thousand dollars to Har- 
vard in 1893. This fund provides an an- 
nual lecture on the general subject of 
the immortality of man. 

Counsels and Ideals from the Writings of 
William Osler. 


Extracts taken from the various ad- 
dresses and lectures delivered by Dr. 
Osler ase here presented in book form. 
Among these selections is included the 
portion of his’ famous discourse on 
““Man’s Years of Usefulness and How 
He May Prolong Them,” which have 
been so widely discussed. 


The Clammer. By William John Hopkins. 


The course of true love runs smooth 
throughout this entire story. Adam, a 
witty recluse who is fond of digging his 
own clams; Eve, who captures Adam’s 
heart; Goodwin the Rich; and Old 
Goodwin’s Wife, are the principal char- 
acters in the tale. 


What is Religion? By Henry S. Pritchett. 


These five talks to college students 
take their title from the first. Other 
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questions discussed are: What is Re- 
ligion? The Science of Religion, The 
Significance of Prayer, and Ought a Re- 
ligious Man to Join a Church? Dr. 
Pritchett has taken a broad-minded view 
of his subjects, and his addresses are 
said to be quite free from what is called 
“religious cant. 

The Spirit of the Pines. By Margaret 

Morse. 


The author has sought to make beauty 
and gentleness the chief features of this 
love story. With New Hampshire as a 
background, she has woven a pretty tale 
around Constance North, who has fled 
to the woods to find solace for the loss 
of an adopted daughter; and David 
Leighton, who is on his way to Colorado 
in search of health. 


Birds and Bough. By John Burroughs. 


These selections of nature verse, 
which have been published in various 
periodicals, are brought out in book 
form to meet the numerous requests for 
such a volume. Mr. Burroughs claims 
that his verses “keep a little closer to 
our wild nature—to the birds, the flow- 
ers, the seasons—than most of our minor 
poetry has done.” 


The Log of a Sea Angler. By Charles Fred- 
erick Holder. 


About half of Mr. Holder’s book is 
devoted to his angling experiences along 
the Florida keys; in the other half he 
relates his fishing adventures in the 
waters of Lower California, Texas, and 
the New England coasts. Mr. Holder 
describes many exciting captures, some 
of which were big game, others of choice 
variety; he also describes in detail the 
Florida reefs and lagoons. 
attention has been given to sport with 
the Florida grains or spear. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
Hearts and Creeds. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
The marriage of a Protestant girl and 
a French-Canadian Catholic man is the 
axis upon which this study of social and 
political life turns. The difficulties 
which sometimes attend such a union de- 
velop in the story and there comes an 
estrangement that nearly results disas- 
trously, not only to both husband and 
wife, but to their little daughter as well. 
A smallpox epidemic is the means the 
author takes to unite the couple. The 
scenes are laid in Quebec. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 
The Twentieth Century Christ. By Paula 
Karishka. 


The keynote to this work is “religious 
justice based on fair-minded research. 


Particular . 


* * * Inherited prejudice, creed, dogma, 
and race belief are disregarded in th 
search, while the schools of western and 
eastern races are investigated for their 
philosophy.” The research honours 
Christ. 

Under Togo for Japan. By Edward Strate 

meyer. 

Although complete in itself, this story 
for boys is the fourth in the ‘ ‘Soldiers 
of Fortune” series. The Battle of the 
Sea of Japan and the victory of Admiral 
Togo is, of course, the climax of this 
tale. The principal characters are well 
known to the readers of this series, 


The Golden Greyhound. By Dwight Til 
ton. 


Wireless telegraphy and the other 
modern improvements are combined in 
this story of love and mystery. The 
hero, a rich New Yorker, follows a 
pretty face, which he see “in a snow 
storm outside Tiffany’s,” on board an 
ocean liner. It is on/this steamer that 
most of the scenes of the tale are laid 
Two murderous Mexicans and a wicked 
plot supply the excitement. 


The Girl From Tim’s Place. 
Clark Munn. 


The heroine of this tale of rural New 
England life is a young girl of great 
beauty, nicknamed “Chip.” The story 
describes her escape from a villainou 
father and a half-breed trapper, and her 
rescue by a party of campers, among 
whom are “Old Cy Walker” and a 
young man, who falls in love with 
“Chip.” “Chip” eventually turns out to 
be an heiress and many complications 
have to be overcome before the missing 
links uniting the past and present for 
the heroine and for “Old Cy” are dis 
covered. Frank T. Merrill has made th: 
eight illustrations. 


By Charles 


John W. Luce and Company: 


The Girl in Waiting. By Archibald Eyre. 


This English comedy has its beginning 
in the dead of night, when the hero find 
the heroine seated on the steps of a 
house, with her father who is dozing 
peacefully from the effects of too much 
hospitality having been extended to him 
at a reception from which they are re 
turning. The hero insists upon getting 
assistance and, although the offer is de- 
clined, he breaks into the house and 
awakens the servants—but the situation 
is extremely awkward, as it is not the 
girl’s home. This is straightened out, 
but many complications are brought out 
in the story. In one the hero, heroine, 
a nobleman and a pawnbroker are mixed 
up in the disappearance of a case of 
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stolen jewelry. There is sufficient 
humour to make the gravest smile, it is 
said. 


The Military Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts: 


Petersburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg. 
Vol, V. 


The fifth volume in the series of 
papers of the Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts is, as indicated in the 
title, devoted to Petersburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and Gettysburg. By far the greater 
portion of the book is given to papers 
upon Petersburg. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 


With Walt Whitman in Camden. By Horace 
Traubel. 


This book, which is made up from the 
pages of a journal from March 28— 
July 14, 1888, records an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with “the good gray 
poet.” Whitman’s story for the time 
which this books covers is told without 
any changes whatever. “It talks his 
words. It reflects his manner. It is the 
utterance of his faith.” A facsimile of 
Whitman’s will is reproduced. There 
are, also, many letters from various 
well known persons. The volume is 
well illustrated. 


Herbert B. Turner and Company: 


In the Sixties and Seventies, By Laura Hain 
Friswell. 


These “impressions of literary people 
and others” include many reminiscences 
and anecdotes of prominent personages 
with whom the author, the daughter of 
an English novelist and essayist, came 
in contact when but a young girl. Mor- 
ley, Swinburne, Tennyson, Dickens, Dis- 
raeli, Gladstone, Kingsley, du Maurier, 
Besant and Stanley, are among those 
about whom Miss Friswell has chron- 
icled some bit of gossip, told some anec- 
dote, or recorded some remembrance. 


Enigmas of Psychical Research. By James 
H. Hyslop. 


A ‘supplementary volume to the au- 
thor’s “Science and a Future Life.” The 
whole field of the supernormal is here 
dealt with. “While I have discussed 
Telepathy and Apparitions more exhaus- 
tively than before, I have added much 
material on Crystal Gazing, Coincidental 
Dreams, Clairvoyance, and Premoni- 
tions, with some illustrations of Medi- 
umistic Phenomena without involving 
these with the more scientific case of 
Mrs. Piper. I have tried to give all of 
them that unity of interest and meaning 
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which are due to the supernormal hav- 
ing psychological character and demand- 

‘ing more scientific investigation than it 
has yet received.” This quotation from 
the preface gives the general scope of 
the book. Dr. Hyslop emphasises the 
point that he has quoted the various ex- 
periences in the transcendental world in 
his work to show that the subject needs 
further investigation, not as positive 
scientific proof, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Americana Germanica Press: 


Walt Whitman and 
Richard Riethmueller. 


The recognition and imitation which 
Whitman found in Germany are respon- 
sible for this study, bound within paper 
covers, 


the Germans. By 


House Hints Publishing Company: 


House Hints for Those Who Build, Buy, 
— or Rent. By C. E. Schermer- 
orn. 


“A practical treatise describing every 
essential detail pertaining to site, loca- 
tion, arrangements, construction, plas- 
tering, heating, plumbing, lighting, dec- 
orating and furnishing of the house.” 
Issued in pamphlet form. 


The Sunday School Times Company: 


Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns and of 
Sacred Songs and Solos. By Ira D. 
Sankey. 


The first part of this volume is de- 
voted to the life-story of Ira D. Sankey, 
followed by the words and music of 
four of his most popular hymns. In the 
remaining portion of the book Mr. San- 
key has told the story of a large number 
of the Gospel Hymns, sacred songs and 
solos. Mr. Theodore L. Cuyler has writ- 
ten an introduction to the book. The 
volume contains three illustrations. 


The Vir Publishing Company: 


That A Young Boy Ought to Know. By 
Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


A new and revised edition of one of 
the “Self and Sex” series. Dr. Stall 
gives a number of phonographic talks to 
a young boy. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Laird and Lee: of 


The Doverfields’ Diamonds. 
L. Lynch. 


The disappearance of the Doverfields 
family gems from their Fifth Avenue 


By Lawrence 
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residence is the point on which this de- 
tective story turns. The strange death 
of Daphne Meyrick, her husband’s mys- 
terious career, the part which Mrs, Do- 
verfield seems to play in the suppression 
of the jewels, and her relations with 
Madame Barthelme, an adventuress, are 
among the principal motifs of the tale. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


“Ground Arms!” By Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner. 


A new edition of the winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize in the English trans- 
lation. The tale, which is a “romance of 
European war,” gives the life-story of 
Martha von Tilling, as told by herself. 
The point which the author has en- 
deavoured to emphasise is that peace is 
the greatest thing in the world, not war. 
It is claimed that what Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for slavery, 
this book is doing for war. 


Future Life—In the Light of Ancient Wis- 
dom and Modern Science. By Louis Elbé. 


The survival of the human soul is the 
question discussed in this volume. “It 
recapitulates all that the wisdom of the 
ancients and remote tradition have to 
say upon the subject, in order to discuss 
that evidence in the light of the theories 
put forward by modern science.” The 
first half of the book reviews the cus- 
toms and beliefs of the races which peo- 
pled the earth before us; while in the 
second half, the question is dealt with 
from the standpoint of modern science. 


in patriotic causes through no lack of 
bravery on their part, but on account of 
the weight of overwhelming numbers. 
The six men about whom General Arm- 
strong writes are: Schamyl, who suc- 
ceeded in foiling the attempts of the 
Czars for twenty years in their attempt 
to subdue the heights over the Caspian, 
as a pathway to Asia; Abdel Kader, an 
Arab chieftain who for. fifteen years kept 
the united armies of France from estab- 
lishing her empire over Algeria; Scan- 
derberg, who saved Europe and Chris- 
tendom from the dominion of the Turk: 
Tecumseh who made a noble stand for 
his race in America; Kosciuszko, the 
Poland patriot who tried to secure inde- 
pendence for his country; and Vercin- 
getorix, King of Gaul, who made a 
brave struggle against Julius Caesar, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Press of Fred J. Heer: 
A Guide to the Local History of Fremont, 


Ohio, Prior to 1860 
Keeler. 
The leading historical and topographi- 
cal features of Fremont, Ohio, are here 
presented in brief pamphlet form. 


By Lucy Elliot 


GREENWICH, CT. 


Privately Printer: 


The French Revolution and Napoleon in 


Literature and Caricature. By George H. 
Sargent. 





Stockholm Publishing Company: 7 , : : 
: i P An interesting brochure dealing with 
Marriage in Free Society. By Edward Car- a subject fully expressed in the title. 
penter. Only a limited edition of the article has 
Marriage and the problems which at- been published and that for presenta- 
tend it are discussed in this brochure. tion purposes. 


Pre-Natal Culture. By A. E. Newton. 
A paper-covered pamphlet containing 
advice to parents. 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


Thomas T. Watts: 
The Demoniac Flea. By Thomas T. Watts. 


A selection from an unpublished vol- 
ume of medizval legends. 


Commencial Job Printing Company: 
Varied Voices from the Muse of Beech 
Bend. By William Helm Brashear. 

The one-hundred and seventy odd 
poems in this collection are of varying 
length and their themes cover many 
subjects. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Challenge. By Warren Cheney. 


Alaska, in the days when it was 
known as Russian America, is the place 
where the scenes of Mr. Cheney’s new 
novel are laid. Superstition, humour, and 


The Robert Clarke Company: 
The Heroes of Defeat. By William. Jackson 


Armstrong. 
General Armstrong’s latest work treats 
of those heroes who have been defeated 


good sense are intermingled with the 
plot. There is a crazy priest who is 
under the impression that a lieutenant 
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is the murderer of his son. Each day he 
tolls his bell for the officer’s death until 
superstition takes such a strong hold of 
the lieutenant that he dies from sheer 
fright. A young man and his sweetheart 
are also important characters in the 
story. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


deals with a self-willed little boy. The 

ms are upon such subjects as: The 
Old Folks at Home, Santa Claus, Grand- 
mother, The Forlorn Girl, etc. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


The University Library: 


The Legend of St. Juliana. Translated by 
Charles William Kennedy. 

A translation from the Latin of the 

Acta Sanctorum and the Anglo-Saxon 

of Cynewulf. The legend tells the story 


D. C. Bouton: 


Antics of Imperialism.—Joggles’ Heart-to- 
Heart Talk With “Roosevelt Men.” 


If it were possible for this pamphlet 
to leave the reader with a feeling of dis- 
trust towards the Chief Executive of 


of a maiden by the name of Juliana, who 
suffered martyrdom at the city of Nico- 
media in the reign of Maximilian. 


this country, it would seem to have ac- 
complished its purpose. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The Whitaker and Ray Company: 


A Scientific Money Standard. By Elias 
Lowe McClure. 


A Sunday-School Kindergarten. By Alex- This little pamphlet contains valuable 
ander C. Haverstick. bits of information relating to the 


& : age, 2 “money standard of value.” This infor- 
ae practical method of teaching in the mation is divided into separate para- 
infant room.” The various phases of graphs. It shows that the prosperity of 
the subject with which the book deals the world is constantly disturbed be- 
are the room, teachers, order of exer- cause the gold dollar i is not a fixed unit 
cises, music, drills, catechism, table of value. 
work, oral teaching and object lessons, 
rewards of merit, the church year, mis- 
sions of the church, and visiting. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman Company: 





TRENTON, N. J. 


The Hunger of the Heart for Faith and t Brandt: 
Other Sermons. By Rev. Charles C. Albert Bron 


Pierce, The Building of the City Beautiful. By 


The twenty sermons included in this Joaquin Miller. 
collection are selected from among those This story may be divided into three 


preached at the Cathedral Open-Air divisions. The first describes the meet- 


Services, at Washington, by the Rev. Dr, 
Pierce, who is a United States Army 
Chaplain, stationed at Fort Myer. These 
sermons have been published at the re- 
quest of different members of Dr. 
Pierce’s congregation. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ing of the man from the West and the 
Russian Jewess, the development of their 
friendship and intercourse in Palestine 
and Egypt. The futile attempt of the 
man to build a City Beautiful is the 
‘theme of the second division; while the 
third and last part “deals with the splen- 
did success of Miriam in her attempt to 
emancipate man from the thralldom of 
injustice, based on privilege, convention 


Publishing House Methodist Episcopal Church, and formalism.” 


South: 


Stories and Poems. By Nellie J. Smith. 


The five stories and nine poems in this 
small book have been written by Miss 
Nellie J. Smith, a small maid of twelve 
summers. The first tale tells the story 
of a poor family who reach success 
through the kindness of strangers; a 
small boy makes a vain search for the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow in 
the second; the third is about two or- 
phans; Marjorie’s Birthday is the sub- 
ject of the fourth, while the last story 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Government Printing Office: 


Report of the Superintendent of Indian 


chools to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 


fairs for the Year Ending June, 30, 1905. 


This is the twenty-third annual report 
of the Superintendent of Indian Schools. 
To it is added an appendix which con- 
tains briefs of proceedings, papers, and 
discussions at institutes. 
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HULL, ENG, 


J.R. Tutin: 


The Pembroke Booklets. 
Vols. 


A series of four paper-covered book- 
lets containing selections from the works 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Mary Sidney, 
Matthew Roydon, Thomas Traherne, 
Thomas Vaughan, John Norris, Nicholas 
Breton, George Wither, William Browne, 
Sir John Suckling, Sir Charles Sedley 
and John Wilmot. 


The Orinda Booklets. 4 Vols. 


The selections included in this series 
are from the works of Thomas Flatman, 
Henry Reynolds, Katherine Philips, and 
Robert Heath. The brochures are bound 
in paper. 


LONDON, ENG. 


First Series. 4 


Extra Series. 


William Blackwood and Sons: 
A Book of Verse. By Arthur L. Salmon. 


Many themes are expressed in the 
poems included in this volume. The au- 
thor also gives a dramatic treatment to 
“The Parson and the Clerk,” which was 
published in a previous collection. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of March and the 1st of April. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. No. ror. Carey. (Putnam.) $1.50 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel, Ellis. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Truth About Tolna, Runkle. 
tury.) $1.50. 
he House 
Nicholson. 

. The Idlers, 


(Little, 


(Dodd, 
(Cen- 


of a Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Roberts. (Page.) $1.50. 


~ 


~NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

2. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

3. The Truth About Tolna, Runkle. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 

4. Fishers of Men. (Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 

5. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Crockett. 


Tarkington. 
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6. The Wheel of Life. 


Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

The House of a Thousand 

Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. 

. A Maker of History. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah, 
Stokes Co.) $1.50. 


(Double- 
Tarkington. 
Candles 

$1 - 50. 

(Scrib- 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Hichens. (F. A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Candles 
$1.50 
(Dodd, 


House of a Thousand 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
Ellis. 


. The 
Nicholson. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Truth About Tolna. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. 
ner.) $1.50. 


Runkle. 


Wharton. (Scrib- 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Runkle. 

(Double- 
Candles. 


$1.50 
(Scrib- 


. The Truth About Tolna. 
tury.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


(Cen- 


Tarkington. 
(Little, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. Peter’s Mother. De La Pasture. 
$1.50. 

. The Dawn of a To-Morrow. 
(Scribner.) $1.00. 

. The Great Refusal. 


(Double 
(Little, 

(Dutton. } 
Burnett. 

Gray. (Appleton.) 


1.50. 
. An Angel of Pain. Benson. (Lippincott. ) 
$1.50. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


1. The House of Mirth. 
ner.) $1.50. 


Wharton. (Scrib- 








6. A Maker of History. 
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House of a Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Bobbs- Merrill 


(Cen- 


. The 
Nicholson. 
. The Conquest of 
(Harper.) $1.50, 
. The Deluge. Phillips. 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Truth About Tolna. 
tury.) $1.50. 

. The Jungle. Sinclair. 

& Co.) $1.50. 


Runkle. 
(Doubleday, Page 


CLEVELAND, O. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel, Ellis. (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. 
Oppenheim. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. On the Field of Glory. Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50 


Barr. 


(Dodd, 


5. The Speculations of John Steel. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


Ellis. 


DENVER, COL. 


. The 
Nicholson. 


House of a Thousand Candles. 

(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 

day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Truth About Tolna, Runkle. 

tury.) $1.50 

. A Maker a History. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia. 
ley. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


Tarkington. 
(Cen- 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Kings- 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

House of a Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Bobb-Merrill Co.) 


(Bobbs-Mer- 


. The 
Nicholson. 
’ —_ Alexander. 
: The Scarlet Empire. Parry. 
rill Co.) $1.50. 
- On the Field of Glory. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
The Dawn of a To-Morrow. 
(Scribner.) $1.25. 


Sienkiewicz. 


Burnett. 


. The Wheel of Life. 


. The Northerner. 
. The 


. A Maker of History. 
. The 
. The Truth About Tolna, 
. The Jungle. 
. Nedra. 
. In Old Bellaire. 


. The Wheel of Life. 
. The House of Mirth. 
. On 
. The Great Refusal. 


. The Genius. 
. The 


. The Truth About Tolna. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. 


. The Jungle. 


. The Wheel of Life. 
. The 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
. The 
. The House of Mirth. 
. The Wood Carver of Lympus. 
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The Quickening. Lynde. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

Davis. (Century.) $1.50. 
‘ene (Doubleday, 


(Doubleday, Page 


Clansman. 
Page & Co.) $1.5 
Sinclair. 


& Co.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Conquest of Canaan. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


Tarkington. 

(Stokes. ) 
of a Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Wharton. (Scrib- 


Waller. 


$1.50. 
House 
Nicholson. 

ner.) $1.50. 


(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Oppenheim. (Little, 
(Bobbs-Mer- 

Runkle. (Cen- 

(Doubleday, Page 

(Dodd, Mead & 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Quickening. Lynde. 
rill Co.) $1.50. 


tury.) $1.50. 
Sinclair. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
eagaaamuaas 


Dillon. 


Co.) $1.5 
(Century.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
(Double- 
(Scrib- 


Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. 


the Picld of Glory. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Gray. 


Sienkiewicz. 


(Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

Potter. (Harper.) $1.50. 
of a Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


House 
Nicholson. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Runkle. (Cen- 


tury.) $1.50. 
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2. The Genius. Potter. (Harper.) $1.50. 4. The Portreeve. Phillpotts. (Macmillan.) 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 1.50. 

day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 5. A Lady in Waiting. Savage. (Appleton.) 
. In Old Bellaire. Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 1.50. 
. The Northerner. Davis. (Century.) $1.50. 6 °The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont. Barr. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. ner.) $1.50. : 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. . The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- (Harper.) $1.50. 
ner.) $1.50. . The House of a Thousand Candles. 
3. The Truth About Tolna, Runkle. (Cen- Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
tury.) $1.50. . The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. . The Great Refusal. Grey. (Appleton.) 
. Man and Superman. Shaw. (Brentano.) 


$1.50. 
. The Great Refusal. Gray. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 


$1.50. 
. The Debtor. Freeman. (Harper.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 2. The Girl in Waiting. Eyre. (Luce & Co.) 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. $1.50. ; - 
. The Girl from Tim’s Place. Munn. . The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
(Lothrop Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. ner.) $1.50. 
. The Girl in Waiting. Eyre. (Luce & Co.) 4 83) TS cmeaaa (Dodd, Mead & 
5 oO. .50. 
: Soni Phin. Day. (Barnes.) $1.50. . The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel, Ellis. (Dodd, Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. . Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. & Co.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- . In Old Bellaire. Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. . The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
. The Boss of Little Arcady. Wilson. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Lothrop.) $1.50. . Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
ner.) $1.50. . The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. . The Eternal Spring. Boyce. (Fox, Duf- 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- field.) $1.50. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. . The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. On the Field of Glory. Sienkiewicz. 

. The Long Arm. Gardenhire. (Harper.) (Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
$1.50. . The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 

. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 4. Double Trouble. Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill 
tury Co.) $1.50. Co.) $1.50. 









wn 














4 











. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. Barbara Winslow, Rebel, Ellis. 


. The Gambler. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


. The. Wheel of Life. 
6. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. A Girl in Waiting. Eyre. 


. The Truth as Pina. 
. The Jungle. 


. The House of Mirth. 


N 


Tarkington. 


Harper.) $1.50. 
ae (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. The Dawn of a To-Morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner.) $1.00 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1. 50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Glasgow. (Double- 

day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 


Nicholson. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Wheel of Life. pita (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.5 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 

. Sage Brush Parson. Ward, (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Tarkington. 
(Luce.) $1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

Runkle. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.5 
Sinclair, 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, O. 

. Double Trouble. Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel, Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

The Dawn of a To-Morrow. Burnett. 


(Scribner.) $1.00. 


(Doubleday, Page - 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
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5. The Quickening. Lynde. 
rill Co.) $1.50. 

6. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
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(Bobbs, Mer- 


(Scrib- 


I 
2. The Portreeve. Phillpotts. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

3. The ee of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

4. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

5. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & 

‘ Co.) $1.50 


. The Northerner. Davis. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





(Century.) $1.50 


1. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

2 ie Garden of Allah. Hichens. ( Stokes.) 
1.50. 

3. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

4. The Wife of the Secretary of State. Ty- 
bout. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 

5. ba “Ay y* Fire in No. 3. Smith. (Scrib- 

1.50. 
6. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. The Truth About Tolna, 
tury.) $1.50 

. Silas oun Bacheller. 

. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


ca 


Runkle. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

. In Old Bellaire. Dillon. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


on ff Wh 










(Cen- 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Little, 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


$1.50. 


(Century.) $1.50. 
(NDouble- 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 


system: 


POINTS 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 


2d “e “ce 
“ce “ee 3d “é “e 
“e “ 4th “ec ““ 
‘ “ec Sth “ “ 


“ “ 6th “ “ 


8 


7 
6 
5 
4 


AI nccmdtiawne... 
: renee 
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VOUS TIGHTLY BOUND 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 2. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50 
f 3. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
According to the foregoing lists the six ner.) $1.50 

books which have sold best in the order of 4:-The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 

demand during the month are: (Harper.) $1.50 

POINTS 5. The Truth About Tolna. 

1. The House of a Thousand Candles. (Century.) $1.50 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Go.) 6. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
$ meee: Ge Ta EGO. oaks cvcctbecs 
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